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THE CHANGING SEASONS 
A Summary of the Winter Season, 1959-1960 


Douglas James 


University of Arkansas 


CAPSULE SKETCH of this winter season 
A spotlights the following: a gigantic flight of 

Common Redpolls penetrating the middlewest- 
ern and eastern states—in some respects the most 
spectacular irruption of this species on record—accom- 
panied by a profusion of Black-capped Chickadees, 
Evening Grosbeaks and Purple Finches, particularly in 
the East, and complemented in the Middle West by a 
late incursion of Tree Sparrows, Lapland Longspurs 
and Snow Buntings; a decided absence of all but the 
usual amount of northward tarrying or eastward and 
westward displacements of dislocated avifaunas, ex- 
cept for a small echo invasion eastward of the Bo- 
hemian Waxwing, a ghost of the tremendous flight 
which dominated the winter a year ago, and signifi- 
cant eastward shifts of Eared Grebes and Oregon 
Juncos; a generally low waterfowl population, as was 
expected, a compounding of disaster in the already 
decimated Ring-necked Pheasant population of the 
Northern Great Plains, and a new mortal disaster 
when the severe late winter removed the insect food 
supply needed by Purple Martins on their return mi- 
gration to the southern states east of the Rocky 
Mountains. In short, while some northern species 
moved southward the other avifaunas remained close 
to home. 

A uniform pattern of weather, which began with a 
general mildness and culminated in a severe late 
winter from mid-February to the last week in March, 
predominated throughout most of the nation including 
parts of the West Coast. The severe period was char- 
acterized by both coldness and heavy snows. Snowfall 
records were shattered in many places, snow fell on 
snow in parts of the South, and March was commonly 
the coldest month of winter. 


INVASION FROM THE NORTH 


In contrast to last winter when the invasion of 
boreal birds was scarcely a whisper, this winter sea- 
son produced comments such as, “The feature event 
of the season was an invasion of northern species 
which was the greatest on record’—Dr. Hall, Ap- 
palachian Region, and “The flights of northern species 
moving abnormally far south were unprecedented’ — 
F. R. Scott and David Cutler, Middle Atlantic Coast 
Region. Except for some differences in the names of 
the invaders, this winter resembled the one two years 
ago. 


Redpolls 


The Common Redpoll well deserves the exaltation 
of the featured cover portrait. In the regions it oc- 
cupied, and this time the West was excluded, its 
abundance constituted the most conspicuous winter 
event. Charles K. Nichols mirrors the opinicns of 
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his colleagues in the northern two tiers of regions 
from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains in main- 
taining that ‘the outstanding feature of the entire 
winter season was the enormous incursion of Common 
Redpolls.” He mentions one locality in New York 
which contained over 10,000 redpolls in less than 
one square mile of area. This marks the fourth time 
in fourteen years that redpolls have deluged the East 
and Middle West in a major invasion, and the three 
previous ones occurred also in both of these sections 
simultaneously (James, Audubon Field Notes 12: 
257). Although many of the regional editors did not 
discuss the invasion schedule the bulk of the evidence 
available points to an early small beginning of a 
flight that did not reach significant proportions until 
February. The marvelously explicit description of the 
invasion schedule of the redpoll and other boreal 
species in the Northeastern Maritime Region aptly 
demonstrates that at least in this one region con- 
siderable numbers of redpolls arrived before Febru- 
ary. Yet, the lateness of the flight in the other regions 
is reminiscent of some aspects of the flights in the 
winters of 1952-1953 and 1955-1956. In fact, the 
latter winter like the present one had a mild begin- 
ning only to end with copious snowfalls in March. 
Therefore, it is tempting to blame invasions on snow, 
which presumably forces birds to move by covering 
the food supply. Further analyses of the same and 
other years show, however, that this relationship be- 
tween weather and invasion is not manifested uni- 
versally. 

The most radical geography would not place the 
Bermuda Islands in the Northeastern Maritime Re- 
gion, yet Aaron Bagg is justified in doing exactly 
that, but for zoogeographical reasons. In mentioning 
that a peak population of over 1000 Common Red- 
polls occurred on Bermuda this winter the implica- 
tion is that these birds originated on the New England 
or adjacent northward coast. This seems valid in 
view of the recent studies of oceanward migratory 
drift off this coast (Bagg and Emery, Audubon Field 
Notes 14:10-17; Baird and Nisbet, Awé 77:119-149) 
coupled with a realization that the largest invading 
coastal redpoll population occurs there. The studies 
of drift mainly have involved daytime observations of 
night migrants in a redetermined migration back to- 
ward the coast from open water or coastal islands, cr 
proceeding farther inland from the coast itself, usually 
heading into a northwestern wind. This bucking the 
wind is thought to be a compensatory behavior for 
finding land again with the least additional off-course 
drifting. However, these observations do not detect 
the number of birds which fail to compensate, or even 
show that such failures occur. 

The presence of a segment of the Common Redpol! 
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vasion on the Bermudas dramatizes the reality of 

is failure, and also suggests that many birds fail 

find land at all only to perish at sea. For, nct- 
withstanding the great distances islands are visible 
irom the air, the Bermudas, only twenty-two miles 
long, present a tiny target indeed after some 700 miles 
crossing SSE from Cape Cod, or about 800 miles 
due south from the southern tip of Nova Scotia, or 
almost 1200 miles from the closest point on New- 
foundland. Yet, David Wingate, the author of the 
Bermuda records, has told this columnist that a few 
redpolls occur on the Bermudas almost every year, 
and the populations there are huge when sizable in- 
vasions occur in the northeastern United States. If 
this disaster-prone overseas flight were multiplied by 
the many species that regularly migrate along the coast 
the potential loss to drift becomes staggering. (It is 
presumed that the individuals that fail to compensate 
truly are lost and are not saved by a precise homing 
on the Bermudas or elsewhere. Probably they are 
mostly immature birds, as Baird and Nisbet have 
suggested, and are lacking in navigational experi- 
ence. ) 

The Bermudas, located opposite Savannah, Georgia, 
latitudinally, marked the scuthernmost penetration of 
Common Redpoll invasion. Compare the abundance 
there with the meager sprinkling of reccrds reported 
in the Southern Atlantic Coast Region frem Hatteras 
to near Charleston—the most southern continental rec- 
ord. This disparity in numbers re-emphasizes the role 
of the isolated islands as a last-resort refuge. The 
southernmost inland record was reported in autumn 
(Audubon Field Notes 14:44) at Hazen, Arkansas. 

The frequently noted occurrence of Hoary Redpolls 
in the Common Redpoll invasions was evident again in 
this year’s influx. The former exhibited a fair invasion 
in both the East and Middle West. 


Evening Grosbeak, a Tamed Nomad? 

“The Evening Grosbeak is not generally well 
known upon the Atlantic coast.” To even the casual 
bird student in the East this statement is so untrue 
it is ridiculous. Yet, in 1902 when William R. Lord 
penned this opening phrase to an article for Bird-Lore 
(v. 5, p. 9), the predecessor to Audubon Magazine, 
these words were as true as they are now fallacious. 
At that time and continuing to the 1940's, if Evening 
Grosbeaks were seen in the East at all they were 
present in small numbers and only in the invasion 
years when they catapulted eastward (Magee, Bird- 
Banding 5:175) from the breeding range in the north- 
ern part of the Western Great La':es area. The change 
in conditions since then is explicit in the great fre- 
quency of sizable grosbeak invasions in the East and 
Middle West during the last nineteen years. Almost 
two-thirds of these winters witnessed a large or fairly 
large influx trending toward increasing frequency in 
recent years. Even the off years now supply encugh 
birds to keep banders interested. This winter saw the 
Evening Gresbeak stage another major invasion east 
of the Rockies. 

Nor is the Northeast the sole beneficiary of this 
change in distribution. The area visited now regularly 
stretches far southward on the Atlantic Coast, and 


even into the southernmost states usually near the 
southward projecting finger of bereal forest which 
rides the Appalachian summit. This year the influx 
touched northern Mississippi for the first time, and 
again reached northern Alabama and Georgia in such 
abundance that B. R. Chamberlain preclaimed it was 
“almost surely the greatest Evening Grosbeak winter 
fer the Southern Atlantic Coast Region.” 

Southward movements probably occur regularly 
enough now to be named, not an invasion, but a mi- 
gration, thus removing the connotation of irregularity. 
Even if invasions do not occur absolutely every win- 
ter the participants at least tend to return to favorite 
areas in the immigration years (Mason and Shaub, 
Bird-Banding 23:139-144), and remain there through 
the winter (Mason and Shaub, Bird-Banding 20:169- 
179). Therefore, the movements are not essentially 
erratic in the fashion of a complete nomad. Perhaps 
initially the Evening Grosbeak behaved like a true 
nomad in the East, possibly a ramification of the rapid 
eastward extension of its breeding range in the late 
40's and early 50's into New York, the New England 
States and Maritime Provinces (Shaub, Bird-Banding 
25:87-95, 27:157-165), which extension in some cases 
seemed associated with the abundant food supply 
provided by spruce budworm populations in outbreak 
areas (Morris, et al., Ecology 39:487-494). This 
scheme of range extension requires first a change in 
winter distribution, then a shift in breeding ramge. 
Evening Grosbeaks banded in the Northeastern Mari- 
time Region since the occupation of the new range 
have been recovered in the breeding season more to 
the north than to the west of New England (Mason 
and Shaub Bird-Banding 20:169-179; Parkes, Bird- 
Banding 23:144-154), although a few results showed 
a still existing westerly movement (Carrier, Bird- 
Banding 28:98). 

A reason for a breeding range lag behind winter 
range extension emerges from the discussion of Bohe- 
mian Waxwing movements later in this report. The 
reverse process, annexation of new summer range in 
a short seasonal step ahead of winter range, was out- 
lined by Dr. Newman and Douglas Lancaster last fall 
(Audubon Field Notes 17:6). Both systems probably 
are operative, perhaps sometimes simultaneously. In- 
spection of the basic mechanism involved in the two 
processes, rather than emphasizing the end results, 
erases the aspect of contradiction in the concept of 
simultaneous functioning. Both processes depend on 
the same avian characteristic, the expression of a 
standard migratory direction in juvenile birds. 


Other Erratic Northern Birds 


Completion of the list of fringillids which crowded 
into their southern perimeters requires the naming of 
four more species; Purple Finch, Tree Sparrow, Lap- 
land Longspur and Snow Bunting. All four shared 
the locality of their greatest abundance, the Great 
Plains and Middle West, from whence all but the 
Snow Bunting surged into the Central Southern 
Region during the late winter snowstorms. Farther 
north the Snow Bunting moved southward into the 
Middlewestern Prairie Region and southern fart of 
the Appalachian Region in association with the same 
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inclemency. Elsewhere, the bunting invasion prevailed 
from coast to coast reaching record-breaking propor- 
tions in some areas, lending significance to its scarcity 
in Alaska. The center of the continent received the 
bulk of the Lapland Longspurs and Tree Sparrows, 
although an entry of the latter species was set in 
bold-faced type as far east as North Carolina, and the 
longspurs were abundant in both the East and West. 
Like the bunting, the scarcity of the Tree Sparrow in 
the northern parts of its winter range reinforced the 
reality of its latitudinal displacement. The Purple 
Finch was common everywhere east of the Rocky 
Mountains, from Canada to the Gulf. 

The vast movement of Black-capped Chickadees 
noted last fall produced high populations at the south- 
ern edge of its range in the East and Middle West, 
but concentrated in the former area, and was ac- 
companied there by a fair invasion of Boreal Chicka- 
dees. 

The only non-passerine invaders of northern ex- 
traction this year were two gulls, Glaucous and Ice- 
land. These wanderers were numerous along the 
northern half of the Atlantic seaboard and in the 
Great Lakes area, and appeared at scattered stations 
southward on the Atlantic Coast and even to the 
Gulf. Westward only the Glaucous Gull occupied the 
Great Plains and Pacific Coast, but both species 
occurred in eastern Washington state. 


Invasion Summary 

An important function of the speculative “who's 
who” in the cast of boreal immigrants ventured each 
fall by Dr. Newman is the emphasis each correct 
prediction assigns to invasion-precipitating factors 
other than severe weather (which yet has to material- 
ize). The tentative list posted last fall by Newman 
and Lancaster (Audubon Field Notes 14:7) again 
was remarkably accurate, particularly concerning the 
Snow Bunting (which already was abundant and had 
penetrated to southern Arkansas—farther than the 
southernmost winter record), the Common Redpoll 
and Black-capped Chickadee. Also, they cited the Red 
Crossbill (which exhibited a minor increase in the 
East and Middle West this winter), the Boreal Chick- 
adee, Purple Finch and Hoary Redpoll. 

An annotation of the invasions in the manner in- 
troduced here two winters ago (Audubon Field Notes 
12:256) follows: Snowy Owl, East—slight, Middle 
West—slight; Saw-whet Owl, East—slight, Middle 
West—slight; Black-capped Chickadee, East—large, 
Middle West—fair; Boreal Chickadee, East—fair; 
Northern Shrike, West—slight; Evening Grosbeak, 
East—large, Middle West—fair; Purple Finch, East 
—fair, Middle West—large; Pine Grosbeak, Middle 
West—slight; Hoary Redpoll, East—fair, Middle 
West—fair; Common Redpoll, East—large, Middle 
West—large; Red Crossbill, Middle West—slight, 
West—slight (the categories without invasions are 
omitted). 

















OTHER FAUNAL DISPLACEMENTS 
This winter was predominantly a ‘northern in- 
vasion” year and for the most part the occurrences 
of southern species in the North, western species in 
the East, or eastern species in the West involved 
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only the usual participants and in expected numb -s 
and places. However, three species—Eared Gre 

Bohemian Waxwing and Oregon Junco—broke +e 
monopoly of the northern birds and occurred in \ a- 
usual abundance eastward, the second year in a row 
for the grebe and waxwing. This time the Eaicd 
Grebe went farther eastward than last winter, to Laxe 
Ontario and the northern half of the eastern coast. 


Bohemian Waxwing “Echo” 

In this column a year ago the tremendous influx of 
Bohemian Waxwings was treated as a part of the 
invasion of northern species. The current repeat but 
much smaller incursion in the East, a so-called “echo 
invasion,” will be considered a longitudinal displace. 
ment. The distribution of this species supports both 
treatments. Regardless of the classification, however, 
this winter Bohemian Waxwings appeared to be more 
abundant in the East where an echo invasion ma- 
terialized, than in the West where seemingly it was 
replaced by an exceptional abundance of Cedar Wax- 
wings. “The flight of Bohemian Waxwings was poor 
this year—they were later and in smaller numbers 
than usual’ is Dr. Scott's summary of this scarcity in 
the Great Basin, Central Rocky Mountain Region, and 
according to Thomas Rogers “Bohemian Waxwing 
numbers appeared definitely down from previous win- 
ters’ in the Northern Rocky Mountain—Intermountain 
Region. Similar analyses appear in the other western 
regions where this species normally occurs in winter. 
Besides moving eastward in some numbers, where 
they reached Arkansas and Louisiana in addition to 
some of the areas they occupied last winter, they 
were unusually abundant in Alaska, which suggests 
that the bulk of the population stayed in the North. 


How “Echo” Invasions Happen 

Past issues of Audubon Field Notes are replete 
with examples of echo invasions, 4 /a Bohemian 
Waxwing this winter, involving a spectacular extra- 
limital movement followed the next year by a repeat 
but smaller influx of the same species. The mecha- 
nism responsible for this behavior was clarified recent- 
ly in an unexpected side light to a field investigation 
designed to examine bird orientation (Perdeck, Ardea 
46:1-37). Banding recoveries from starlings trapped 
during southward migration in the Netherlands and 
released in Switzerland showed that the juvenile birds 
nearly paralleled the standard migratory direction in 
coursing southwest to reach southern France and the 
Iberian Peninsula for the winter while the displaced 
adults traveled northwest and were able to return to 
the original destination, the traditional wintering 
area in the Low Countries, northwestern France and 
the British Isles. The data pertinent to the problem of 
echo invasions emerged in the recoveries subsequent 
to the first winter for the displaced immature birds 
returned as adults to their adopted but dislocated 
wintering grounds. 

The ornithological literature contains a number of 
titles similar to Perdeck’s study, but his is the only 
one so designed that the echo invasion problem is 
attacked directly. The implications here are obvious— 
all that is needed is some naturally produced disloca- 
tion in winter range. The return of the juveniles to 
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s new area in subsequent winters will provide a 
rerberatory dislocation—the echo invasion—especial- 

. the first winter when the displaced population still 
s fairly large. If the agent of displacement is power- 
ful enough to force adults to accompany the juveniles 
the first winter the contrast between the initial dis- 
location and the reverberation will be severe. Some 
two months prior to the appearance of Perdeck’s work 
Dr. Newman expressed an inkling of this process 
when he discussed the return of Black-headed Gros- 
beaks to Louisiana (Audubon Field Notes 12:285- 
286). 

The range expansion regimen wherein a_ winter 
exploration of exotic territory precedes the change 
in breeding grounds, such as in the eastward move- 
ment of the Evening Grosbeak described above, 
emerges subtly from Perdeck’s study, and was demon- 
strated earlier by Ruppell (Journ. f. Orn. 92:106- 
132). In both of these field experiments the displaced 
birds migrated to a correspondingly displaced breeding 
area. They adhered to the standard migratory direc- 
tion in northward flight instead of orienting toward 
the home area. 

Drift in adverse wind is the commonly designated 
cause of a range dislocation in nature. This concept 
is depreciated by the lack of consonance between the 
actual list of invaders and the expected participants 
based on migration schedules. Evidently only a few 
species are displaced each time out of the total cast 
aloft together. Therefore, other reasons for leaving a 
region also must be considered. An exodus resulting 
from the pressures of a population irruption, move- 
ments in search of a supplemental food supply, or 
simply errors in orientation are some of the alterna- 
tives. If adult birds are abundant in the dislocated 
population and remain there instead of returning to 
their normal quarters, the possibility of one of these 
latter factors is enhanced. Radar trackings have indi- 
cated that compensatory movements follow quickly 
after migrants are drifted off course by the wind 
(Lack, [b/s 101:209-234). 


POPULATION DECREASES 


The harsh late winter counted many bird carcasses 
in nine of the regions from the Atlantic Coast west 
to southern Texas and the Great Plains, though three 
of these regional editors thought the number of dead 
birds was less than anticipated. Most of this mortality 
derived from starvation when deep snow covered an 
essential food supply, or from collisions with auto- 
mobiles by birds seeking sustenance on snow-cleared 
rights of way. Except for the Purple Martin no one 
bird was singled out by the weather although the 
roster of species affected contained primarily perching 
birds. The Ring-necked Pheasant, however, was a non- 
passerine bird that suffered severely in the March 
snow storms, but only in South Dakota where the 
drought last summer already had knocked the popula- 
tion into a tumbling decline. Herbert Krause’s detailed 
and alarming description of the dire winter experi- 
ences of these destitute birds leaves little doubt that 
the population “crash” now has attained drastic pro- 
portions. 


For most of the past two years cries of concern 





about the dearth of birdlife have enjoyed predomi- 
nantly an eastern origin. Now the same clamor ema- 
nates from the northwestern echelon of regions, 
Northern Great Plains, Northern Rocky Mountains, 
Northern Pacific Coast and Alaska, where apparently 
distributional quirks, and not a mass disaster, were 
responsible for the shortage. In the Southeast, the 
cradle of the term “disaster species,’ Dr. Stevenson 
and B. R. Chamberlain present conflicting evidence 
concerning the current abundance of birds; analysis of 
the Florida Christmas counts and other field data 
showed a general increase in populations of certain 
species, whereas examination of the Christmas count 
totals in the Southern Atlantic Coast Region sug- 
gested that populations this winter had not exceeded 
the disaster-year level. It is clear, however, that one 
species has experienced a marked decrease in the 
Southeast—the Brown Pelican on the northern Gulf 
Coast. Frances James, guest editor for the Central 
Southern Region, found that the number of Brown 
Pelicans on the coastal Christmas counts has dropped 
progressively from nearly a thousand to fewer than 
ten in the last five years. This downward trend be- 
gan when Hurricane Audrey pulverized the northern 
Gulf Coast in 1957. 

Population decreases resulting from _ irregular 
weather need not attract as much concern as those 
which blame man’s interference with the earthly en- 
vironment. Weather losses are recovered swiftly 
enough simply because an organism usually produces 
a surfeit of offspring, but population decimations 
sustained from an altered environment may never be 
regained because the interference can permanently 
abridge the organism's reproductive potential. Arnold 
Small is diverted from the main task of the current 
winter summary long enough to describe one example 
of this latter kind. He enumerates the effects of agri- 
cultural improvements wrought by the continuing de- 
velopment of the Imperial Valley in southern Cali- 
fornia: raised water levels in the Salton Sea, which 
now serves as an irrigation sump, have devastated 
waterbird colonies through erosion and inundation, 
lowered water levels coincident with marsh drainage 
and rehabilitation have reduced other waterbird num- 
bers, and the clearing of natural vegetation to increase 
tillage has caused a marked decrease in some indige- 
nous landbirds. The evicted birds must search else- 
where for breeding room, and if their quest fails 
irreplaceable losses in population ensue. 

A different sort of population hazard is contained 
in Aaron Bagg’s description of the death-dealing 
practice of dumping oil in the shipping lanes off the 
Maritime Provinces. The number of birds that be- 
come oil soaked and perish is thought to equal hun- 
dreds of thousands annually, mostly alcids and eiders, 
but no species of waterbird in the area escapes en- 
tirely. Evidence is cited which suggests that oiling has 
virtually extirpated the Razorbill in part of its winter 
range. This environmental change killed birds di- 
rectly, rather than eliminating their habitat. 

A final example of the effects of habitat change is 
presented in the two California regions. Probably 
owing to the intense modification of coastal areas for 
the multiple activities of man, the Black Brant by- 
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passed California this winter and visited Mexico in- 
stead. The total brant population was double that of 
last year, but the number that wintered in California 
was two-thirds less. The Black Brant is fortunate in 
finding suitable areas still available in Mexico to 
replace the habitat destruction in California. 


The “Disaster Species” of 1958 

Following the severe weather in the 1958 portion 
of the winter of 1957-58, an analysis of bird popula- 
tions showed that the Eastern Phoebe, House Wren, 
Hlermit Thrush and Eastern Bluebird were plunged 
to low levels of abundance, more so than any other 
winter avian inhabitant of the southeastern United 
States (Audubon Field Notes 13:268-274). They 
were worthy recipients of the title ‘‘disaster species.” 
Statements about these birds in this present winter, 
just two years after the original disaster, are too 
fragmentary to provide a concrete clue to their abun- 
dance. However, the pages of this issue do contain 
two useful numerical evaluations: the one by Dr. 
Stevenson includes the primary disaster species among 
several others; the other, by Frances James, deals en- 
tirely with the featured four in the Central Southern 
Region. The validity of a direct comparison of the 
results of these two regional editors depends on the 
realization that they used entirely different criteria 
for detecting a population change. Dr. Stevenson's 
results indicated that in most Florida areas all the 
primary disaster species registered increases this year, 
but his data do not provide a means for determining 
whether these populations regained pre-disaster levels 
of abundance. In the Central Southern Regicn the 
House Wren and Eastern Bluebird evidently gained 
in population over last year, but the Eastern Phoebe 
and Hermit Thrush remained relatively unchanged, and 
all four still were well below the pre-disaster abun- 
dances. 

The table which follows in part confirms the find- 
ings of both investigators. The terminology and basic 
data are the same as emplcyed in the “Changing 
Seasons” analyses of these species last winter (Audu- 
bon Field Notes 13:269-271). Briefiy: each tier com- 
prises four specific Christmas counts strung from the 
Mississippi to the Atlantic; the average latitude of 
each tier from north to south is 38°, 34° and 30° 
respectively; the weather values are the numbers of 
days each October through April which recorded 
freezing temperatures, the top row representing a 
twenty-one-year average; the population indices are 
percentages based on comparisons of standardized 
population values like those described here a year ago, 
either this winter's value compared with the one cal- 
culated for last winter (A), or this winter's value 
compared with the average for the twenty-one pre- 
ceding winters (B). A value near 100 means that 
the population did not change, greater than 100—the 
current population registered an increase, less than 
100—a detectable decrease this winter. 

The A-values in the table show that most of the 
disaster species climbed in numbers from their nadir 
last winter. Only the Eastern Phoebe and Hermit 
Thrush in the northern tier, and the Eastern Blue- 
bird in the southern tier failed to increase. This con- 
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Tiers of Christmas Co. its 





Northern Middle Sox hem 


W eather 
Winters, 1937 to 1958 70 i4 ) 
Winter, 1957-1958 78 71 2 
Winter, 1958-1959 79 56 i 
Population Index 
Eastern Phoebe A 50 175 118 
B 11 79 67 
House Wren A 200 
B 93 
Hermit Thrush A 50 200 171 
B 15 38 64 
Eastern Bluebird A 111 112 78 
B 54 59 19 








dition of generally higher populations this winter 
than last is close to the Florida picture. A. strict 
comparison would use only the southern tier, where 
the defection of the Eastern Bluebird complies with 
the slimness of the increase recorded in Dr. Steven- 
son's table. In spite of this over-all increase the B- 
values indicate that none of these species has re- 
turned to even an averaged-sized population level, 
except perhaps the House Wren. This is similar to 
Mrs. James’ findings and emphasizes the danger of 
population appraisals stemming from a limited com- 
parison. Analysis of last summer's nesting populaticns 
(Newman and Lancaster, Audubon Field Notes 14:7- 
8) was conclusive only in the Eastern Phoebe and 
House Wren, both of which showed increases, pos- 
sibly above pre-disaster levels. 

Remembering that the number of birds counted at 
Christmas is the primary measure available for de- 
termining the effect of the preceding winter on bird 
populations, the weather data in the table are in- 
structive. It is apparent from the high freezing-day 
values that the winter of 1958-1959 was a tough one, 
at least much more severe than the average. In fact 
the northern tier surpassed the severity of the disaster 
year (1957-1958). This may explain the decrease this 
year of two out of the three species in that tier. 
Other factors must be considered, however, because 
the statistical study last winter failed to demonstrate 
a correlation between weather and populations in the 
northern tier. Still the harshness of winter a year ago 
may account for the failure of birds to regain at least 
an average abundance in the other tiers, where the 
weather factor is effective. This means, then, that 
populations do not bear only the stamp of a particular 
trying winter, the so-called ‘‘disaster year,’ but subse- 
quent winters also superimpose their imprint. 


Waterfowl 

The continental waterfowl population has excited 
concern lately because of an anticipated drop in 
abundance, due to widespread drought caused both 
naturally and by drainage programs in the breeding 
domain. Justification for this feeling was embodied 
in the annual winter inventory conducted by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. The total population was down 
some twenty per cent from last year with the Central 
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yway bearing the brunt of the reduction areawise; 

e Redhead was the most reduced species (Conserva- 

n News 25(9):10). 

A glance at the regional waterfowl sections which 
ollow does not stimulate a clear-cut impression of 
population reduction. Most of the northeastern editors 
peak of an abundance of waterfowl, even record 
populations in some quarters, attributable to much 
open water in the mild early winter. In Florida, how- 
ever, where tremendous numbers of waterfowl winter, 

ost species were less numerous than last year. In 
between on the Atlantic Coast numbers seemed about 
normal. The only appraisal from the hard-hit center 
of the continent came from the Northern Great Plains 
where waterfowl were reduced greatly. On the West 
Coast all the California editors described how water- 
fowl mostly skipped California by either remaining 
north or sailing right on by to Mexico. In partial 
confirmation of this, there were more waterfowl than 
last year in eastern Washington and Oregon, and it 
also was a good duck winter in the Southwest Region. 
All this local contradiction emphasizes the im- 
portance of the Fish and Wildlife Service's large-scale 
winter inventory. Evidently, even the larger regional 
units used in Audubon Field Notes are too small for 
reliable appraisals of over-all waterfowl abundance. 

Several editors noted a Redhead scarcity. Scott and 
Cutler found they “were virtually unreported” in the 
Middle Atlantic Coast Region, but many may have 
slipped through the neighboring Appalachian Region 
to the west where there was an “unprecedented flight 
in Tennessee” according to George Hall. 


Purple Martin 

The late Ludlow Griscom once attributed a scarcity 
of Purple Martins in an area reaching from southern 
New Hampshire to northern New Jersey (Audubon 
Magazine 43:195) to unrecouped breeding territory 
lost initially in an extended June rain in 1903 (Bird- 
Lore 5:164-166). Martins were still umcommon there 
when Griscom wrote in 1941! Last summer almost 
the same area experienced a continuous week of rain 
after mid-June and again nestlings and adults alike 
perished for want of food. This winter another 
weather-induced food shortage has plagued the Purple 
Martin. The winter severity in February and March 





greeted returning migrants with a meager supply of 
insects. Starved martins were reported from Texas to 
the Atlantic, in all the southern regions except 
Florida. It will be interesting to watch for the effect 
of these two catastrophes on martin abundance this 
summer. 


POPULATION INCREASES 

The most noteworthy increases in bird populations 
this winter were exhibited by exotic or nearly exotic 
species. The Cattle Egret further consolidated its 
range in the South Atlantic Coast and Central South- 
ern Regions; the introduced Crested Myna seems to 
be spreading southward from Vancouver into Wash- 
ington state; the Starling continued to increase rapidly 
in four western regions, particularly in the south- 
western portion of the country; and the House Finch, 
which was transferred from the west to the cast 
coast some twelve years ago, is expanding in range 
and numbers in the New York area and southward 
to Philadelphia. 

The recent changes in habitat in two areas have 
precipitated a monumental increase in some native 
birds. The same developed land which served the 
demise of many water and landbirds in the Imperial 
Valley of California was pre-empted by a population 
explosion in the species that are associated closely 
with agricultural lands, Mourning Dove, Ground 
Dove, Redwinged Blackbird, Yellow-headed Blackbird 
and Starling. The series of impoundments constructed 
in the Columbia River Basin is held responsible for 
the recent winter increase in gulls in eastern Wash- 
ington. 


NORTHWARD MIGRATION 

The extremely severe late winter stopped the move- 
ments of early spring migrants, and arrival schedules 
lagged in March. On March 27, winter suddenly col- 
lapsed in the throes of a warm northward blast of 
tropical air. A dramatic rush of migrants, mostly 
blackbirds, ensued in the Northeastern Maritime and 
Appalachian Regions, and also in the Middlewestern 
Prairie Region according to Robert E. Ball (personal 
communication). In the Middle Pacific Coast the late 
winter was not so severe and March migration was 
ahead of schedule. 





WANTED—CHECK-LISTS OF BIRDS 


In a future issue of Audubon Magazine, we plan to publish a list of available regional, state and local 
check-lists, or annotated lists of birds, for the benefit of our readers. We have had numerous queries from 
people who travel long distances in their bird-watching, asking us if local check-lists of birds are available from 
different parts of the country. If you, or your birding group, have one (either free or for sale), please send a 
sample copy, the price, and to whom our readers should write to get a copy or copies. We plan to list these, 
possibly with appropriate comments about each, in a future issue of Audubon Magazine. Please send your 
check-list, on or before September 1, 1960, to John K. Terres, Editor, Audubon Magazine, 1130 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 28, New York. 











REGIONAL REPORTS 


Winter Season 
December 1, 1959 - March 31, 1960 


NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION. 
Neither original nor profound would be the observa- 
tion that modern Man is both a beneficial boon and 
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a lethal threat to the birdlife with which he shares cur 
natural world. But the winter season under discussion 
provided a convincing example of that unhappy para- 
dox within this Region. Considering first the positive 
side of the ledger, as a result of an excellent visitation 
of certain northern finches, perhaps more people than 
ever before enjoyed the sight of Common Redpolls 
and Pine Siskins at their feeders, to the mutual bene- 
fit of bird and man. On the negative side, it is dis- 
tressing indeed to report that, thanks to the dirty 
by-products of Man's civilization, the winter of 1959- 
60 saw the destruction by oil pollution, off New- 
foundland, of possibly a quarter-million alcids, eiders, 
and other seabirds. 

Oil pollution —tIn a \etter dated March 11, 1960, 
Leslie M. Tuck, Wildlife Biologist of the Canadian 
Wildlife Service, wrote: “Oil pollution has caused 
serious mortality to the wintering seabirds off the 
coast of Newfoundland since 1956 and has been con- 
tinually getting worse. This year it is particularly bad, 
and reports have come in from almost every locality 
on the north, northeast, south and southwest coasts. 
The pollution largely occurs far off our coasts, on the 
fishing banks and in the main shipping lanes. The 
Labrador Current plus inshore currents and winds 
bring the disabled birds onto our shores. Although it 
is impossible to measure precisely the kill, it is cer- 
tainly in the hundreds of thousands each year. The 
worst months are March and April; but already in 
1960, January and February have been substantially 
worse than any previous months on record. Most 
seriously affected are the alcids, next the eiders. How- 
ever, we have recorded every species found in winter 
off our coasts, killed to some greater or lesser extent 
by oil. The 1959 census of the Razorbill gave an esti- 
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mate of not more than 2000 birds breeding in New. 
foundland. When James Fisher and I visited funk 
Island last summer, we did not find any Razorbills 
One would be sticking his neck out to state that the 
reason for the decline of the Razorbills is oil pollu- 
tion, but I am convinced that this is so, largely be- 
cause the entire breeding populations could conceiv- 
ably be wiped out overnight if they concentrated in 
an inlet or bay where there was oil pollution.” Mr 
Tuck concludes: “No doubt we get the brunt of the 
pollution in the North Atlantic around the New- 
foundland coasts; however, unless drastic measures 
are taken to curb the poliution, the situation will 
become worse. It would be a sad commentary on our 
times if we should permit it to continue.” A sad 
commentary indeed. But an outrageous commentary 
on our country is the fact that the United States has 
not signed the 1954 International Convention Relating 
to Pollution of the Seas by Oil, “due to certain 
clauses which did not seem commensurate with United 
States law.” 

Northern finches —The winter of 1959-60 will be 
noted for the invasion of Common Redpolls through- 
out much of eastern New England and the Maritime 
Provinces, and for the widespread presence of Pine 
Siskins in southeastern New England especially. While 
the siskins appeared more commonly than usual in 
Maine in January (Maine Field Obs.), Vera Hebert 
and John Merrill suggested (N. H. Bird News) that 
these delightful little birds wintered for the most part 
to the south of New Hampshire. In Nova Scotia, 
according to Dr. Harrison F. Lewis, ‘Evening Gros- 
beaks and redpolls were unusually numerous and 
widely distributed.” David Christie reported that, in 
New Brunswick, the winter brought “‘significant inva- 
sions of Purple Finches, Pine Grosbeaks, and Com- 
mon Redpolls.”” Looking at some of the New England 
sections of the Region, we find that the northern finch 
highlights, month by month, went somewhat as fol- 
lows. In December, according to Christopher Packard, 
Pine Grosbeaks and redpolls were numerous in Maine, 
with a few siskins being reported; 385 Evening Gros- 
beaks were banded during the month in Westbrook, 
Me. In New Hampshire, Common Redpolls were in 
very good numbers, with 300 at E. Andover, Dec. 1, 
and 644 counted in the Winnipesaukee Lake region, 
Jan. 2 (N. H. Bird News). In Massachusetts, Evening 
Grosbeaks became regular at feeders in December, 
and built up to good numbers by the end of the 
month; there were many reports of redpolls in Decem- 
ber, and a few reports of siskins and Pine Grosbeaks. 
According to Packard, January was a “‘red-letter 
month” in Maine, judging from the flight of such 
species as Pine Grosbeaks, Purple Finches, redpolls, 
and more siskins than usual. In Massachusetts, in 
January, Evening Grosbeaks and Purple Finches in- 
creased during the month, while Common Redpolls 
seemed to be everywhere, along the roadsides, at feed- 
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and in the fields. Siskins, scarce up to Jan. 18, 
gan to appear in small flocks at many feeders. Dur- 
February, in Massachusetts, Common Redpolls 
ere still being reported from virtually every feeder; 
imbers increased, with a flock of 200 being seen in 
Cohasset. Pine Siskins also increased in Massachusetts 
uring February; 200 were observed in S. Weymouth, 
Feb. 24. In March, flocks of redpolls were reported 
from various places in Massachusetts, most of them 
t feeders; 30 were banded in Beverly Farms, 100 were 
reported from Natick and Waltham, 150 from Plum 
Island, and 500 from S. Lincoln. Pine Siskins also 
were reported at many Massachusetts feeders, but in 
smaller numbers. On Nantucket Island, Mass., John 
Dennis reported that it was ‘‘an exceptionally good 
winter for northern finches; redpolls and siskins re- 
mained through the period, their total numbers prob- 
ably running to several hundred.’ This appearance of 
redpolls on Nantucket is suggestive of offshore drift, 
and it is interesting that David Wingate writes that 
Bermuda “had a large influx of redpolls this winter, 
with probably over 1000 on the Island at one time in 
January.’ Within the Region, a possible indication of 
northward movement is suggested by the report from 
David Christie at East Riverside, Kings Co., New 
Brunswick, that ‘the population of Common Red- 
polls rose sharply in March,” so that he had 100 at 
his feeding station at one time. 

“Foreign” gulls.—For a number of years, the mouth 
of the Merrimack River, at Newburyport, Mass., has 
been the favored place in which to find exotic win- 
tering gulls. This winter was no exception, for Black- 
headed Gulls were found there in December, with as 
many as 4 in January, together with a Mew Gull on 
Jan. 9 (D. E. Snyder), 3 Black-headed Gulls and 
an adult Little Gull on Feb. 21 and 22 (Stricklands), 
and Black-headed Gulls in breeding plumage there on 
March 13. But it is pleasant to report that the latter 
species appeared elsewhere in the Region. David 
Christie obtained the first provincial records for the 
Black-headed Gull in New Brunswick when he saw 
| at Saint John, Jan. 20, 2 on Feb. 6, 3 on Feb. 13, 
5 on Feb. 17, and 3 on March 16. Mr. Christie writes: 
“Whether this is a natural expansion of their North 
American wintering range or the result of storms 
(such as that on Jan. 3 which gave 80 m.p.h. winds 
to Saint John) may be determined from other observa- 
tions in the Region.’ Coincidentally or otherwise, Dr. 
Lewis reports that Wickerson Lent recorded a Black- 
headed Gull at Westport, Digby Co., Nova Scotia, 


rs 


on Jan. 3. 

Western visitors.—In addition to such “regular rari- 
ties’ as the Bullock's Oriole which wintered at Derry, 
N. H. (N. H. Bird News), the single Dickcissels 
reported at Contoocook, N. H., Jan. 31, and at Shel- 
burne Town, N. S., Dec. 14, and 7 Dickcissels in 
Maine coastal areas in December, and the Western 
Tanager present on Cape Cod through Feb. 6, there 
were a few more spectacular items. A House Finch 
and a Golden-crowned Sparrow wintered in Wey- 
mouth, Mass.; both were seen on March 12, and the 
Sparrow was still present at the end of March. At 
Gray, Me., 4 Bohemian Waxwings were well seen and 
identified, Dec. 30 through Jan. 7 (fide Packard). 





From New Brunswick, David Christie writes: “Mr. 
Squires tells me that a Varied Thrush was seen at 
Stanley, York Co., N. B., from December to Feb- 
ruary and was collected; it is the first provincial 
record.’ On Nov. 7, in Washington County, Me., 
Paul Favour saw two Lark Buntings (Me. Field Nat., 
16(1):23). And a Lark Bunting was present in 
December at a feeder in St. Martins, St. John Co., 
New Brunswick (N. B. Mus. Nat. News, 11(1):10). 

Winter survival—Through the kindness of Dr. 
Harrison F. Lewis, West Middle Sable, Shelburne 
County, N. S., we have testimony on the survival of 
various species wintering in that section of south- 
western Nova Scotia. Dr. Lewis writes: “In this 
region, the past winter was generally mild, and Feb- 
ruary was the second mildest February on record at 
Halifax. The most striking weather features of the 
winter were two or three heavy falls of snow. On 
Feb. 3 a snowstorm deposited 30 inches of snow on 
Halifax in 24 hours. This broke all previous records. 
In my home area the snowfall from this storm was 
about 20 inches. A violent storm with heavy snowfall 
occurred on March 9; another heavy snowfall, on 
March 14, affected chiefly the eastern part of the pro- 
vince. In regard to birds, as usual, small flocks of 
Myrtle Warblers settled down for the winter among 
the bayberry bushes around the coast of southwestern 
Nova Scotia. The heavy snowfall of Feb. 3 appears 
to have brought them hardship and possibly disaster. 
It may well be that most of the bayberries were cov- 
ered with snow. For a short time after the storm, 
stray individual Myrtle Warblers appeared at various 
inland feeding-stations in Shelburne County. There- 
after I have had no evidence of the presence of the 
species in the county. You asked that I report on sur- 
vival of fringillids included in our local Christmas 
Bird Census. Evidence at hand indicates a satisfactory 
survival of Evening Grosbeak, Pine Grosbeak, Com- 
mon Redpoll, Slate-colored Junco, White-throated 
Sparrow, Song Sparrow and Snow Bunting. Disap- 
pearance of Tree Sparrows is probably due to migra- 
tion. On the survival of the Savannah Sparrows that 
tried to winter in an open area just behind a sand 
beach I have no evidence.” 

Migration —At Boston, March was not only a 
backward month, weatherwise, being the coldest March 
in 44 years. It actually was a colder month than Feb- 
ruary,—the first time since 1872 that the third month 
was colder than the second. March was backward else- 
where in the Region, too; and, writing on April 1, 
from Shelburne County, N. S., Dr. Lewis said: “No 
spring migrant landbirds have yet been noted.” In 
February, however, spring migration had already 
begun in that province, and Dr. Lewis's comments 
are of sufficient interest to quote: “Brant. This is 
invariably the first spring migrant to arrive in Nova 
Scotia. Some Brant always reach this province before 
the end of February. At Westport, Brier Island, Digby 
County, Wickerson Lent reported 25 Brant on Feb. 
10; 100 on Feb. 12; and 800 on March 8. At Cape 
Sable, Shelburne County, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Smith 
reported 9 Brant on Feb. 18. At Bon Portage Island, 
Shelburne County, Mrs. E. M. Richardson reported 70 
Brant on Feb. 27.” 
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In at least the southern sections of the Region, 
March was characterized by a conspicuous lack of im- 
migrants until the very end of the month. (See U. S. 
Weather Bureau maps for March 27-31, noting that 
tropical air finally penetrated the Region during March 
30-31). The warm southwest wind that developed on 
March 27-28 brought in many migrants, and on the 
28th Killdeer were reported, as were flocks of Robins, 
Redwings, Common Grackles, Fox Sparrows, and Song 
Sparrows. Dr. William H. Drury writes: ‘Everyone 
agrees when the birds started to come—the 28th of 
March; and very little had happened before.’’ From 
Fisher's Island, H. Lee Ferguson, Jr., reports: “Have 
you followed the growth of our Common Egret colony 
here? I am sure you know that we have had up to 
17 nests at one season. The first egret for 1960 I saw 
on March 30th.” From Nantucket, John Dennis sends 
a very interesting observation of a spring straggler 
being transported northeastward: “At about 2:00 p.m. 
on March 30, I saw an adult Little Blue Heron flying 
at 200 or 300 feet and moving rapidly with the wind, 
which was southwest. The bird was first seen flying 
over land at Siasconset at the east end of the island. 
Continuing its northeastward direction, the bird moved 
out over the ocean and disappeared. At the time of 
this observation, Nantucket was under the influence 
of a southerly flow of tropical air. The wind at 1000 
feet was 49 knots and from 220 degrees. Question: 
Was the bird caught in such a fast airflow that it 
could not land as it was carried over Nantucket?” At 
Jamestown, R. I., according to James Baird, there was 
a March 31 report of a warbler (probably Hooded) 
and a Common Nighthawk. 

Loons and Grebes—Two Arctic Loons were seen 
at Rockport, Mass., in December, and one was at 
Gloucester, Jan. 30. A few Red-necked Grebes were 
seen on the Massachusetts coast, and 4 were present 
throughout March at Middletown, R. I., while 4 were 
seen on the New Hampshire coast, March 14 (R. 
Smart). An Eared Grebe was well observed at N. 
Cohasset, Mass., Jan. 24, and another was _ photo- 
graphed in Warren, R. I., March 20, by Richard 
Bowen. 

Herons.—Migrating Great Blue Herons were first 
seen, March 27, and a Common Egret was reported 
from Hingham, Mass., March 28-31. 

Geese and Ducks.—In March, Brant were present 
at several places on the Massachusetts coast, high 
counts being 1200 (Brewster), 500 (Orleans), and 
425 (Duxbury Harbor). The Maine Field Observer 
for January, 1960, contains an interesting account of a 
mid-winter waterfowl count of ducks along the Maine 
coast, in January, revealing that wintering Black Duck 
numbers were at their highest since 1952, when the 
Maine Dept. of Fisheries and Game began its aerial 
survey; Black Ducks were estimated at 21,000 this 
year, against 11,000 last winter. 

Hawks.—Possibly reflecting a high concentration 
of small rodents, hawks were unusually common on 
Nantucket through the winter, including Sparrow, 
Marsh, Red-tailed, and a few Rough-legged (Dennis). 

Rails—A Virginia Rail was found dead on Bon 
Portage Island, N. S., Jan. 26 (E. M. Richardson). 
This species was found at Plymouth, Mass., in Decem- 
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ber, when 3 were present in Topsfield, Mass.; one »as 
seen in Wareham, Mass., Feb. 25, and 2-4 wint ed 
on Nantucket (Dennis). 

Jays and Crows.—In New Hampshire, 7 Gray ays 
were found in the Errol-Umbagog area, Jan. 1, nd 
2 wintered at Moultonboro. In New Brunswick, |. gh 
counts of Common Ravens were: 128 at Moncion. 
Jan. 1; 125 at Lancaster, Dec. 29; 52 at St. John 
(Christie). At Cambridge, N. H., 5 Common Ravens 
were seen on Jan. 1 (Heberts). 

Titmice.—Black-capped Chickadees were very num- 
erous in Maine and New Hampshire. In Maine, 54 
were present at a feeder in Somesville throughout Jan- 
uary—"‘many more than in any of the last 10 years” 
(Maine Field Obs.). In New Hampshire, counts of 
Black-caps, around Jan. 1, included: 313, N. H. coast; 
231, Winnipesaukee Lake region; 79, Errol—-Umbagog 
region (N. H. Bird News). Boreal Chickadees also 
were numerous in Maine (56 at Castine, Jan. 2), and 
Packard wrote that “along the immediate coast, in 
spruces, much more common than the Black-cap, this 
year.” In New Hampshire, where 24 Boreal Chick- 
adees were found in the Errol-Umbagog region, Jan. 
1, Hebert and Merrill reported the species to be well- 
scattered over the state. 

Wrens.—The Carolina Wren was reported in Maine, 
in January, at Skowhegan and Scarboro. In New 
Hampshire, a Carolina Wren that had been present 
at New Hampton was last seen in a snowstorm on 
Dec. 29, but single birds appear to have wintered at 
Greenfield and Salem Depot, N. H. 

Brown-headed Cowbird.—Harrison Lewis reported 
this species as numerous in Shelburne County, N. S., 
throughout the winter. In Maine, cowbird counts in- 
cluded the following: 140 at Stonington, Dec. 2, and 
51 on Dec. 14 (M. Hundley); 50-plus, Brunswick, 
Dec. 30 (Varney); 68, Castine, Jan. 2 (M. Morse). 

Cardinal.—A Cardinal was seen at Biddeford, Me.. 
Jan. 14-31, and one was present at Penacook, N. H., 
from Dec. 15 on. 

Fringillidae—Several Hoary Redpolls were te- 
ported, here and there, along with flocks of the Com- 
mon; among these, the following might be mentioned: 
1, Plum Island, Mass., Dec. 19 (L. Conant and party): 
1, Annisquam, Mass., Dec. 27 (H. Wiggin and 
party); 1, Scituate, Mass., Jan. 30 (H. Harrington): 
1, Wellfleet, Mass., Jan. 23 (W. Bailey); 1, New 
Hampton, N. H., “seen at 3-foot range,” March 8-9 
(R. Smart). —AARON M. Bacco, Farm Street, Dover, 
Mass., and RuTH P. Emery, Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, 174A Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE REGION.—In this 
Region the winter was a most satisfactory one for the 
bird-watchers. Until March, temperatures were gen- 
erally above normal, and in the southern part of the 
Region precipitation was mostly in the form of rain. 
In March temperatures were mostly below normal, and 
snowfall was often heavy. Many species established 
new wintering records and birds that are usually 
entirely migratory remained in northerly locations 
The outstanding feature of the season was the enor- 
mous incursion of Common Redpolls in the latter fart 
of the winter. It is probable that never before have 
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so many of these birds been recorded in the southern 
part of the Region. 

Grebes.—Red-necked Grebes were scarce through- 
out and very few were reported. An Eared Grebe 
was at Brookhaven, Long Island, N. Y. on Jan. 3, 6 
and 8, and gave an excellent opportunity for close 
study (D. Puleston); 2 others were reported from 
the New Jersey shore (C. Lincoln, W. F. Sandford). 

Cormorants.—Off Seabright, N. J. a flock of over 
60 cormorants that spent the winter were carefully 
studied during the season and all proved to be Great 
Cormorants (G. M. Seeley). 

Herons.—An unusual number of Great Blue Herons 
spent the winter in the southern part of the Region. 
Several Common Egrets, too, were reported wintering 
in coastal areas; 1 at Mastic, L. I. on Dec. 26 (A. 
Cooley); the several reports from that section in Jan- 
uary were probably of the same bird (G. S. Raynor); 
these appear to be the first wintering records of the 
species from eastern Long Island. At Long Branch, 
N. J. 1 was seen on Jan. 2 (CL, et al.). 





I. (GSR); 2 came into a flock of Mutes at Yaph- 
ank, L. I. and were still there on March 29; 1 Whis- 
tling Swan was at Shark River, N. J. on Jan. 2 (CL, 
el al.). 

Geese.—Canada Geese wintered in normal num- 
bers but were late in leaving winter quarters. An aerial 
photograph taken at Cap Tourmente, Que. on Oct. 28 
showed 52,300 Snow Geese. Young geese were num- 
erous and an estimated average of 2.8 young per 
family indicates a successful breeding season in the 
North (R. Cayouette). Scattered individuals or pairs 
of Snow Geese were seen along the coast of Long 
Island and New Jersey throughout the winter; 3 were 
at Mamaroneck, N. Y. on Dec. 20 (S. Grierson). 
More than the usual number of Blue Geese were 
reported: 3 were shot at East Hampton, L. I. in 
December (R. Latham). 

Ducks.—There was more open water than usual 
during the past season and wintering ducks were 


numerous. A European Widgeon was off Hook Pond 
at East Hampton, L. I. on Jan. 2 (GSR, C. McKeever). 
A @ Shoveler was seen at Longmeadow, Mass. on 
March 27 (S. A. Eliot); a @ has been resident in 
nearby Forest Park since 1957. Harlequins were at 
Montauk Point, L. I., 1 on Feb. 21 (Norse, ef al.); 
2 on Feb. 22 and 23 (GSR, DP) and probably include 
the earlier report. On Dec. 25 a well-seen and ade- 
quately described Q was flushed twice from a lake 
near Fayetteville, N. Y. in the Syracuse area, a rather 
unusual inland record (W. Spofford). 

Vultures—Turkey Vultures were reported fre- 
quently: 1 was seen at Tyringham, Mass. on Jan. 9 
where it has formerly bred (Fitz), an unusual record; 
36 were found in a road north of Princeton, N. J. on 
Jan. 31 (M. Chaillet). The several very early records 
reported in March probably refer to migrants. 

Hawks.—Goshawks were reported far more fre- 
quently than usual and the same holds true for Red- 
tailed Hawks. It appeared that more of the latter 
remained north of their normal winter habitat. There 
were most unusual reports of Broad-winged Hawks 
from Massachusetts; 1 at Granby on March 25 
(Quirk) and 2 on March 27 at Mount Tom (Stone). 
There is a suspicion that these latter birds were 
extremely early migrants. Rough-legged Hawks were 
relatively numerous. There was a scarcity of rodents 
in the North, a probable reason for the flight. Bald 
Eagles were very scarce, particularly in the Hudson 
River Valley; 3 adults were at Somers, N. Y. on Dec. 
22, and 4 at Quabbin Reservoir near Ware, Mass. on 
Feb. 1 (L. M. Debing). One Gyrfalcon, gray phase, 
was found at Basque Island, Que. on Feb. 6 (F. 
Hamel, e¢ al.). Numerous Pigeon Hawks were re- 
ported on Long Island where they rarely winter. 

Grouse.—Spruce Grouse were reported only from 
the Connecticut Lakes area of New Hampshire and 
from the Adirondack Mountains of New York. Ruffed 
Grouse reports on the whole were favorable although 
this condition is by no means uniform throughout the 
area. Willow Ptarmigan were reported as abundant in 
the Abitibi section of Quebec and also to the north 
of Lake St. John; approximately 1000 were seen at 
Rapide des Cédres in Abitibi Co., Que. (A. Asselin). 
There also were smaller concentrations in this general 
area. At Amos, Que. on Jan. 26 a Sharp-tailed 
Grouse was reported and 2 were at St. Gerard on 
Jan. 27; both locations are in Abitibi Co., Que. (L. 
A.-Lord). During the periods of heavy snowcover, 
the introduced Gray Partridge was in evidence in 
northern Jefferson Co., N. Y., and as many as 75 
could be seen in a day in suitable locations (J. B. 
Belknap). 

Rails—In many marshes in the southern part of 
the Region there was much open water, and reports 
of wintering rails were numerous—King, Clapper, 
Virginia and Sora. 

Shorebirds.—There were many reports of wintering 
Killdeer. At least a dozen Common Snipe were 
reported from the Connecticut River Valley in Mas- 
sachusetts. Purple Sandpipers were more plentiful 
along the coast than in many past winters. 

Gulls and Alcids—The “‘white-winged” gulls were 
present in both salt and fresh water in considerable 
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numbers; 1 Iceland and 12 Glaucous Gulls were at 
Chicoutimi, Que. on Dec. 18 (P. W. P. Browne); 2 
Iceland were at Quebec City, Que. on Dec. 26 (M. 
Talbot); both species were almost common along the 
coasts of Long Island and New Jersey; both were 
found on Lake Champlain at Burlington, Vt. (Marion 
Smith), and in the valley of the Connecticut River in 
Massachusetts reports were not rare (SAE). A Black- 
headed Gull was at Riis Park, L. I. on Dec. 5, and 
on Jan. 2 1 was seen at Long Branch, N. J. (IB, 
et al.). Three Black-legged Kittiwakes were reported 
from Shark River Inlet near Belmar, N. J. on Jan. 2 
(CL, et al.) and 1 was at Atlantic Beach, L. I. on 
Dec. 5 (Mayer, Rose). A Razorbill was shot in the 
Navesink River at Fair Haven, N. J. on Dec. 6 and 
the specimen preserved (fide W. Sandford); 1 was 
seen at Montauk Point, L. I. on Jan. 2 (DP). 

Doves.—Reports of Mourning Doves were very 
numerous. They wintered as far north as Rigaud, Que. 
where 3 were seen on Jan. 12 (A. Larochelle). 

Owls.—On Dec. 5 in Westchester Co., N. Y. a 
Great Horned Owl was seen flying with a smaller 
dead owl in its talons, apparently a Short-eared Owl 
(SG). Snowy Owls were not rare, particularly in the 
northern part of the Region. In the Province of Que- 
bec 2 were reported from Richmond County; 1 at 
Ste. Claude (P. Moret) and 1 at Richmond (C. E. 
Manning); over a dozen were seen in northern New 
York state; 3 were reported in the vicinity of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; 1 was at Amawalk in Westchester Co., 
N. Y. on Jan. 24 (L. Pearl). At Jones Beach, L. I. 
4 were present in early December and 1 on Feb. 27 
(Norse). Reports of Saw-whet Owls were relatively 
numerous. 

Kingfishers—During the winter the more than 
normal amount of open water permitted an unusual 
number of Belted Kingfishers to spend the cold 
months in sections that they are usually forced to 
abandon. 

Woodpeckers —There apparently has been a further 
increase in the number of Pileated Woodpeckers 
throughout the Region and there are more reports of 
these birds seen in the streets of well-settled suburban 
communities. A Red-bellied Woodpecker was in Hart- 
ford, Conn. on March 6 (L. Berwood, fide Belden). 
Another Connecticut record is of a 2 at New Canaan 
on Jan. 3 (G. K. Lake, fide Alice A. Bristow); other 
reports of the species are of 1 at Princeton, N. J. cn 
Dec. 30 (F. E. Loetscher, ef al/.); 1 near Clinton, N. J. 
on Dec. 26 and 1 at Johnson City, N. Y. cn Feb. 17 
(E. Jones). There was a very unusual record of a 
Red-headed Woodpecker at Depauville in Jefferson 
Co., N. Y. on Dec. 26 (JBB). 

Jays and Crows.—The only report of Gray Jays 
came from Pittsburg, N. H. where 9 were seen on 
Dec. 27. Blue Jays remained north of their usual 
wintering grounds and were very common, particularly 
in the area about Ulverton, Que. (L. M. and E. E. 
Terrill). At Rockaway, L. I. on Nov. 15 a magpie 
(sp.) was seen; it was generally considered an escaped 
bird (F. L. Diaz). Three Common Ravens were at 
Basque Island, Que. cn Feb. 6 (F. Hamel, ef a/.) and 
1 at Orsainville, Que. on Feb. 8 (R. Cayouette): 2 
of the species were seen at Pittsburg. N. H. on Dec. 
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3 (F. Scott). 

Parus.—Black-capped Chickadees were much nr. re 
numerous than usual, for there was a reported {. 1d 
shortage in the northern part of the Region. Thi 


s 
the probable cause for the arrival of an unpreceden:ed 
number of Boreal Chickadees in the southern part of 
the Region; they were seen beyond the southern limit 
of this report. Two Tufted Titmice were reported in 
Franklin County in the northern part of Massachus<tts 
and several others farther south in the Connecticut 
River Valley; the species is extending its range on 


Long Island; 2 were seen at the Roosevelt Bird Sanc- 
tuary at Oyster Bay on March 19, a first record for th 


e 

locality (J. Callaghan). 
Nuathatches.—Both the White-breasted and the Red- 
breasted Nuthatch were far more numerous than 


shown by records of previous winters: of the two the 
Red-breasted far outnumbered the other in Columbia 
Co., N. Y. (Mrs. Radke). 

Wrens.—The Carolina Wren showed a satisfactory 
come-back and is reestablished in many of its old 
habitats, particularly in the New Canaan, Conn. area 
(late winter) (AAB) and in Ulster Co., N. Y. (F. 
Hough). ; 

Mockinghbirds and Catbirds—There were many re- 
ports of wintering Mockingbirds: 1 was seen through- 
out February in Burlington, Vt. (MS); several were 
seen about Lowville, Lewis Co., N. Y.; 2 were near 
Binghamton, N. Y. and 1 at Chatham, N. Y. (Mrs. 
Radke). Additional reports were made from Long 
Island and from northern New Jersey. Catbirds win- 
tered at many points in the southern part of the 
Region. Severa! Brown Thrashers spent the winter in 
Rockland Co., N. Y. (RD). 

Thrushes.—Robins were widely distributed and in 
much larger numbers than usual, records coming from 
as far north as Quebec; 1 from Abitibi County on 
Jan. 3 (C. La Rose) and 1 at Arvida on Lake St. 
John from December to Feb. 23 (PWPB). A Euro- 
pean Robin (Erithacus rubecula) was seen at West 
Cornwall, Conn. A dozen of this species were im- 
ported, and were released in pairs, between New Eng- 
land and Washington, D. C. As far as is known no 
other of the released birds has been recognized. The 
point of discovery is far from any known point of 
release but the explanation seems reasonable. There 
were more than the usual number of Hermit Thrushes. 
A Swainson’s Thrush was caught in a garage at Sum- 
mit, N. J. on Dec. 24. The bird was exhausted but 
no injury was evident and it was released (C. Hoiles). 

Waxwings—Three Bohemian Waxwings were 
reported in different locations in western Massachu- 
setts associating with the more common Cedars: 1 of 
these was seen at Greenfield on Jan. 24 and 25 (G. 
A. Weeks, et al.); 1 at Northampton on Feb. 27 and 
1 at Amherst on March 18 and 20 (Bullis). As wax- 
wings are noted wanderers these may not have been 
different individuals. At Chateau Richer, Que., 17 
Bohemians were counted on Jan. 17 (C. Aimé). 

Shrikes—Northern Shrikes were not numerous but 
the few that were reported were well distributed; a 
few Loggerheads were seen, 1 at Shelburne, Mass. on 
March 27 (Jacobs, fide Weeks), 2 were at Baxter 
Creek, L. I. on Dec. 27 (Norse, ef al.). 
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Warblers —A Northern Waterthrush was seen in a 
nlock bog at New Salem, Mass. on Dec. 18 (F. M. 

Hunt); 15 reports of wintering Yellow-breasted Chats 
-re made from the scuthern part of the Region, 
any from Long Island. 

Icteridae—There were many reports of wintering 

eadowlarks and Redwinged Blackbirds. A Q Yel- 

w-headed Blackbird was seen at Williamstown, Mass. 

. March 19 and 20 (Hendricks). Wintering Balti- 

re Orioles were reported in numbers in the scuth- 
ern part of the Region—one point was noticed, the 
majority of the reports named the birds as 2 9. 

Tanagers.—In mid-March near Accord, Ulster Co., 
N. Y. a Western Tanager was found by G. Wood. 
The bird was in starving condition and socn died. The 
specimen was preserved. 

Finches —Cardinals continue to push northward. 
Several were seen at Burlington, Vt. through Feb. and 
March (MS): they were widely reported about Water- 
town in nerthern New York throughout the winter 
(JBB): a pair was present at Hanover, N. H. after 
Nov. 9 (Wellman, ef al.); scuth of these points 
Cardinals wintered in increasing numbers. A Black- 
headed Grosbeak was at Millburn, N. J. through 
February and March (CL, et al.). This is probably 
the same bird reported at intervals through the winter 
at nearby Maplewood; 1 of this species wintered at 
South Windsor, Conn. The several reports of Dick- 
cissels include 1 at Williamstown, Mass. from Dec. 11 
to Feb. 23 and 1 at Erving, Mass. which remained 
from mid-winter to at least Feb. 23 (SAE). In New 
York state 5 were found at West Nyack from March 
1 to 18 (Frances Irving); 2 at Valhalla, Westchester 
County on April 9 (W. G. Fennell, et a/.) and 1 at 
Seaford, L. I. on March 4 (E. Morgan). 

Evening Grosbeaks were abundant, more so than 
in past years except in the northern part of the Region. 
The fioc'ss increased in size toward the latter part of 
the winter. House Finches continue to increase their 
range: a ¢ was seen at New Canaan, Conn. on 
March 20 (Eloise Murphey); 15 were at Classon 
Point, N. Y. on Dec. 27 (Norse). They still move 
eastward on Long Island, and in Rockland Co., N. Y. 
the first county record for the species was made at 
New City on March 19 (F. R. Steffens). The greatest 
number of reports of these birds came from east- 
central New Jersey; 14 were at Scmerville on Jan. 2; 
6 at Bonhamtown on Dec. 28; 15 at Bound Brcok cn 
Dec. 25 (R. Conn); and 62 at Princeton through the 
early winter, but decreased there after mid-February 
(J. Meritt). Pine Grosbeaks were rather scarce. Small 
flocks were seen daily at Topsham, Vt. from Decem- 
ber to March. The largest number was 67 on Dec. 28 
(A. and E. Macdonald); there were many small flocks 
reported in the Connecticut River Valley of Massa- 
chusetts, the largest flock recorded containing 20 birds 
at West Becket (Derby). 

Common Redpolls were found in only small num- 
bers in southern Quebec but during February and early 
March, particularly, they fairly blanketed the southern 
part of the Region. The greatest concentration seems 
to have been in Rockland Co., N. Y. Near Pomona 
vast flocks were seen on Feb. 7 by Craig Campbell. 
Many observers visited the area and found in the fal- 


low fields within a half-mile radius an estimated 
10,000 plus birds; on Feb. 28 about 1000 remained. 
In Bergen Co., N. J. at one station 1473 redpolls were 
banded. The period of the greatest activity there was 
in late March when over 50 per cent of the birds were 
trapped (Elinor McEntee). At Allendale, N. J., about 
5 miles distant, 100 fewer were processed (Mrs. Die- 
tert). These vast flocks extended south to at least the 
southern boundary of this Region and many other 
reports numbered these visitors in thousands. Many 
records included 1 or 2 Hoary Redpolls but the ratio 
of these to the Common was small. Both species of 
crossbills were widely but rather sparcely distributed. 
Among the reports of wintering Rufous-sided Towhees 
were 2 at West Nyack, N. Y. (FI) and 1 at Ridge- 
wood, N. J. (Mrs. Nichols). Ipswich Sparrows were 
found at several points along the south shore of Long 
Island (JJE). A Grasshopper Sparrow was trapped 
and banded at Nassau near Albany, N. Y. on Dec. 24 
(E. Turner). There was an unusually large number of 
Vesper Sparrows seen throughout the winter in the 
southern part of the Region. [One Seaside Sparrow 
was on the Hudson River at Grassy Point in Rockland 
Co., N. Y.—this most unusual eccurrence is the first 
ever reported from Rockland County (J. M. Price, 
M. R. Hopper).] 

An Oregon Junco ¢ was at Holyoke, Mass. from 
Jan. 10 to March 10 (King, ef al.), a second was 
reported from Englewood, N. J. and was seen thtre 
from Dec. 24 through February (F. Gill, e¢ a/.), a 
third was at Carmel, N. Y. on March 5 (Mabel 
Little). It is not usual to have White-crowned Spar- 
rows with us in winter but many lists included 1 or 2 
of these sparrows; there were about 10 wintering in 
the Connecticut River Valley of Massachusetts. The 
majerity were immatures. Wintering Lincoln's Spar- 
rows were relatively numerous. 

Corrigendum.—In the report of the Fall Migra- 
tion 1959, 14:18, column 2, line 45 from top of page 
change Wilson's Plover to Wilson’s Phalarope.— 
CuHar_es K. NICHOLS, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York 24, N. Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—A com- 
bination of circumstances produced one of the most 
interesting winters in recent years for the field orni- 
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thologist in this Region. A mild and open winter char- 
acterized by a complete absence of periods of ex- 
tremely low temperatures prevailed until mid-Febru- 
ary, when the first general snow storm of the winter 
swept the entire Region leaving up to 15 in. at Roa- 
noke, Va. and lesser amounts farther north. An extreme 
cold spell hit the Region in late February and lasted 
until March 27, and this was accompanied by three 
major March snow storms that totaled 30 in. at Roa- 
noke, 21 at Baltimore, and 12 at Philadelphia. For 
most weather stations all March records for cold and 
snowfall were broken, and for every station in the 
Region March was the coldest month of the winter. 
At Philadelphia, March averaged 9.6° below normal, 
at Washington, 9.7°, and at Richmond, 11.6°. 

As would be expected, the mild early part of the 
winter encouraged many species to winter in abnormal 
abundance. Outstanding among these were shorebirds 
and many small landbirds, such at Catbirds and Robins. 

The flights of northern species moving abnormally 
far south were unprecedented. The invasion of north- 
ern finches was over-all probably the biggest on rec- 
ord, with Common Redpolls being the outstanding 
species. Other northern species in unusual numbers 
included Rough-legged Hawks, white-winged gulls, 
and Short-eared Owls. 

Western species found east of their normal range 
included Western Grebe, Harlan’s Hawk, Western 
Kingbird, My/archus-type flycatcher, Western Tan- 
agers, Oregon Juncos, and Harris’ Sparrow. 

The snow and cold spell of March seemingly should 
have caused some mortality among wintering birds, 
and there were scattered reports, but nothing wide- 
spread. In the Portsmouth, Va., area a number of 
Robins were reported as dying after eating Pyracantha 
berries. Dead birds reported along roads were prob- 
ably caused mostly by automobiles as the birds flocked 
to feed on bare roadsides. 

Loons, Grebes, Gannets—Both loons and Horned 
Grebes seemed scarce in the Chesapeake Bay area 
until February, perhaps due to a delayed migration. 
The Western Grebe reported previously at Triadel- 
phia Reservoir, Md., between Washington and Balti- 
more, remained until at least Jan. 1 and was seen 
by many observers (fide S. H. Low). A count of 421 
Gannets in the mouth of Chesapeake Bay on Dec. 30 
was more reminiscent of the height of migration, not 
midwinter (F. R. Scott). 

Herons, Egrets, Ibises—Fair numbers of herons 
and egrets wintered along the coastal areas, with a 
Louisiana Heron being found as far north as Tucker- 
ton, N. J. on Feb. 13 (C. Lincoln). They have win- 
tered fairly regularly here in recent years as well as at 
Chincoteague, Va. Three Snowy Egrets were found at 
Little Creek, Va. on Jan. 2 (H. A. Hespenheide & P. 
W. Sykes), and Yellow-crowned Night Herons were 
found at Alexandria, Va. on Dec. 26 (J. M. Abbott) 
as well as in the Hampton Roads, Va. area. Two to 
three Glossy Ibises were seen in the Chincoteague 
area several times in late December and February (T. 
W. Martin, et al.), the first winter record for Vir- 
ginia. 

Swans, Geese, Ducks —The appearance of two 
Asiatic species created considerable interest in south- 
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eastern Pennsylvania. These were a Red-brea:re 
Goose at West Chester from March 30 to Apri! 10, 
seen by many members of the West Chester j\ird 
Club, and a Baikal Teal in Tinicum, Philadel; hia 
on Jan. 30 (G. Lamb, ef a/.). Both of these sheild 
probably be considered escaped captives. 

For the second winter in succession Mute Sw ins 
appeared at Chincoteague Refuge, Va., and 4 were 
seen there on Dec. 29 (E. G. Davis & G. M. Meade). 
Blue Geese continued to be widely reported. Good- 
sized flocks were seen at various times at Blackwater 
Refuge, Md., on the Potomac River near Washington, 
and elsewhere. Other interesting records included one 
near Charlottesville, Va. from Nov. 22 throughout 
March (C. E. Stevens, ef a/.) and 5 at Holgate, N. J. 
on Jan. 31 (J. Sawyer). Except for a few species, 
ducks were reported in numbers comparable to the 
preceding winter. A Common Teal was seen at Elliott 
Island, Md. several times in late winter (J. Russell, 
H. Armstead, e¢ al.), and one Blue-winged Teal was 
found near Charlottesville on Jan. 3 (K. Lawless). 
There were several reports of European Widgeon from 
eastern Maryland and Delaware. Shovelers were re- 
duced in numbers at:Chincoteague and Arlington, Va., 
but 45 seen at Tinicum, Philadelphia on Dec. 17 
were a high count for the area (GL). Redheads were 
virtually unreported. A report of 8000 on the Susque- 
hanna Refuge, Md. on Nov. 22 may have represented 
almost the entire Atlantic Coastal population (fide 
P. A. DuMont). Two Harlequin Ducks were found at 
Barnegat, N. J. on Jan. 3 (V. Abraitys) and Jan. 17 
(H. Drinkwater). At Ocean City, Md. up to 3 of 
these birds were seen from Feb. 13 throughout March 
(S. H. Dyke, et al.). Both of the eiders spent much 
of the winter at Ocean City. D. A. Cutler and P. 
Schwalbe found 2 Common and 11 King Eiders there 
on Dec. 22. The Common Eider had increased to 8 
by Dec. 29, and 3 were still present on March 12 
(SHD, et al.), while the King Eider increased to 15 
by January, and at least 5 remained throughout March 
(HA, SHD, ef al.). Although scoters were scarce at 
Ocean City (SHD), there was a good wintering flock 
of Surf Scoters off Kiptopeke, Va. which reached 
10,000 on March 6 (FRS). Ruddy Ducks were con- 
sidered very scarce by most observers, though there 
were large numbers on the Potomac River, such as 
8000 at Brooke, Stafford Co., Va. on Dec. 23 (fide 
E. T. McKnight). 

Hawks.—A roost of Black Vultures near Fenwick 
Island, Del. had increased to 20 birds by Jan. 30 
(SHD). W. Hobbs and T. B. Nolan observed a 
Goshawk at Brooke, Va. on Dec. 23. A Harlan’s 
Hawk was reported collected near Norfolk, Va. on 
March 27 (R. Rogeot, fide W. F. Rountrey). There 
seems to be no previous record of this species for Vir- 
ginia. Rough-legged Hawks were reported more regu- 
larly than ever in the southern part of the Region, 
with records from Warren, Richmond, Chincoteague, 
Back Bay, and several localities near Arlington, Va. At 
the site of the new Washington airport at Chantilly, 
Va. a concentration of these birds was present all 
winter and reached a maximum of 10 on Jan. 23 (J. 
W. Eike, JMA, and many others). An immature Gold- 
en Eagle was seen at Brigantine Refuge, N. J. on Dec. 
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, (W. Forward) and an adult at Hawk Mountain, 
Pa. on Jan. 2 (M. Broun). J. K. Potter found 4 adult 
and 3 immature Bald Eagles at Brigantine Refuge on 
jan. 20, a good concentration for the area. At James- 
rown Island, Va. three occupied Bald Eagle nests were 
found on Feb. 27 (J. H. Grey, et al.). An unusual in- 
land concentration of wintering Marsh Hawks oc- 
urred at Chantilly, Va. with some 25 being seen 
on Feb. 7 (fide PAD). Wintering Pigeon Hawks were 
reported in a number of localities near the coast in 
Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware. One at Barnegat, 
N. J. was seen by various parties all winter. 

Grouse, Rails—August Sexauer found 8 Ruffed 
Grouse at Seuleville, N. J. on Jan. 12, an unusually 
high count. Three King Rails at Hartford, N. J. from 
Feb. 8 to 12 (G. Reynard, S. Harty) were the third 
confirmed inland winter record in recent years for the 
area. Reynard and Harty also reported a Yellow Rail 
at Brigantine Refuge on Jan. 2, and R. H. Peake 
found a Black Rail in Norfolk County, Va. on Dec. 
26. Both Soras and Common Gallinules were reported 
wintering in several localities in southeastern Virginia. 

Shorebirds.—An unprecedented number of shore- 
birds wintered along the coast with 18 species seen at 
Cold Spring Inlet, Cape May, N. J. on Dec. 27. An 
Am. Oystercatcher at Ocean City, Md. on March 20 
(F. Mears) and 2 there on March 26 (SHD) may 
have been locally wintering birds. Three were seen 
just south of here at Chincoteague on Dec. 29 (JMA, 
L. C. Goldman, R. L. Pyle). Ruddy Turnstones were 
reported in a number of coastal localities, the best 
counts being 6 at Cape May on Dec. 27 (DAC & JS) 
and 35 at Chincoteague on Dec. 29 (PAD, ef ail.). 
Martin found a very late Whimbrel at Chincoteague 
about Dec. 13. Among the shorebirds seen at Cape 
May on Dec. 27 were a Spotted Sandpiper (J. Cad- 
bury), second winter record for the area, and a Knot, 
a White-rumped Sandpiper (first known New Jer- 
sey winter record), and a dowitcher (DAC & JS). 
Ten Knots (JMA & LCG) and 4 dowitchers (PAD) 
also were seen at Chincoteague on Dec. 29. Inland a 
Least Sandpiper remained at Alexandria, Va. through 
January (JMA), and another was seen at Tinicum on 
Jan. 12 (GL), both very rare in winter so far inland. 
Purple Sandpipers were quite common at Ocean City 
during the winter, the peak count being 100 on Jan. 
31 (B. & P. Hurlock). A few wintered at Craney 
Island, in Hampton Roads (J. E. Ames). A Solitary 
Sandpiper at Fort Belvoir, Va. on March 29 (JMA) 
and a Pectoral Sandpiper at Tinicum on March 26 
(GL) were very early. There were 10 of the latter 
at Tinicum on March 28. 

Gulls, Terns, Skimmers, Alcids—There were an 
amazing number of records of Glaucous and Iceland 
Gulls. The best counts were from Ocean City, Md., 
where up to 3 Glaucous Gulls were present from 
Feb. 26 through March (SHD, et al.), and up to 3 
Iceland Gulls were seen between Dec. 29 and April 
1 (HA, JR, SHD). There were a number of records 
of both species from New Jersey, and one Glaucous 
Gull was seen inland at Alexandria, Va. on Dec. 26 
(JMA). Great Black-backed Gulls showed a_spec- 
tacular increase along the coast of Virginia and in the 
lower Chesapeake Bay, with a count of 187 in the 


Craney Island area on Dec. 30 (PWS, ef al.). An 
adult was seen as far up the James River as Hopewell, 
Va. on Jan. 3 and Feb. 21 (FRS). The first sight 
record of the Lesser Black-backed Gull for Pennsyl- 
vania was made at Penn Manor on Feb. 7 (E. Bloor) 
and Feb. 28 (A. Brady, R. Sehl). Dyke observed a 
Black-legged Kittiwake at Ocean City, Md. on Feb. 13. 

There were a number of records of the Common 
Tern, a bird unknown in winter in this Region until 
just a few years ago. Cutler and Sawyer watched one 
both at rest and in flight at Cape May on Dec. 27, 
the first authentic winter record for the area. At Ocean 
City up to 7 birds were seen throughout the winter 
(PAD, ef al.), and in Virginia 3 were seen at Fort 
Belvoir, on the Potomac River, on Jan. 2 (Mr. &. Mrs. 
G. Rothery) and 3 at Craney Island on Dec. 30 
(HAH & WER). A flock of 25 Black Skimmers also 
was seen at Craney Island on Dec. 30 by the same 
observers. 

Abraitys found a dead Razorbill at Barnegat on 
Jan. 17, and F. McLaughlin picked up a dead Thick- 
billed Murre in perfect condition at Longport, N. J. 
on March 6. An unidentified murre was seen flying 
in a 40 m.p.h. northeast wind at Ocean City on Dec. 
31 (J. Frankenfield, e¢ al.). Dyke caught and released 
a Dovekie at Ocean City on Jan. 25. 

Owls.—Several pairs of Great Horned Owls were 
reported nesting, including one at Paoli, Pa. on Feb. 
1 (C. Mohr) and another at Devon, Pa. on Feb? 25 
(A. Crawford). There were only three Snowy Owl 
reports: Barnegat, N. J., Jan. 1 (D. Kunkle); Roa- 
noke, Va., Jan. 17 to 21 (A. O. English—Raven 
31:20); and Norristown, Pa., February 19 to 23 (R 
Middleton). A Long-eared Owl picked up dead at 
Greensboro, Md. on March 16 was the second record 
for Caroline County (M. Hewitt). The number of 
Short-eared Owls reported was phenomenal. Not only 
were there good concentrations, but there were also 
many more than the usual reports of 1 to 3 birds. In- 
teresting counts included up to 65 at Chantilly, Va. on 
Jan. 23 (JWE, ef al.), up to 25 at Fortescue, N. J. 
(DK), and 13 at Bombay Hook, Del. on Jan. 3 
(DAC, et al.). There were several Saw-whet Owls 
reported, one of particular interest being seen at Back 
Bay on Dec. 26 (WFR). At Tinicum this species was 
present throughout the winter (F. Mears), and 3 were 
banded here by D. Heintzelman. 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers—This was another ban- 
ner winter for Red-headed Woodpeckers in Virginia. 
The many reports included a count of 18 in the 
Charlottesville area on Jan. 3 (CES). Yellow-bellied 
Sapsuckers were reported more frequently than normal 
in the northern part of the Region. F. H. Archer, Jr. 
saw a Western Kingbird at Barnegat on Nov. 26, and 
Mrs. F. C. Burford and others found one at Back Bay 
on Dec. 26. A Myiarchus-type flycatcher was observed 
closely and for some time near Center Point, Pa. on 
Dec. 2 by Brady and Abraitys and may have been an 
Ash-throated Flycatcher. 

Swallows, Chickadees, Nuthatches —There were two 
very early reports of Barn Swallows. One was seen in 
a snowstorm at Sabot, Goochland Co., Va. on March 
26 (FRS, et al.), and another at Fort Belvoir, Va. on 
March 29 (JMA). A Boreal Chickadee was found at 
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Stoney Creek Mills, Pa. from Jan. 5 to 12 (E. Poole), 
the only regional record of the winter. Red-breasted 
Nuthatches were surprisingly uncommon over-all. In a 
“flight year’ for so many northern species, more of 
these might reasonably have been anticipated. 

Catbirds, Thrushes, Gnatcatchers, Waxwings.—Both 
Catbirds and Robins wintered in good numbers, the 
Robin throughout the Region, especially near the coast, 
and the Catbird from eastern Maryland southward. A 
single Swainson’s Thrush was examined carefully 
near Chincoteague on Dec. 29 (G. Prior & M. M. 
Gilbert), and late Blue-gray Gnatcatchers were noted 
at Back Bay on Dec. 5 (JWE, et al.) and at Denton, 
Md. on Dec. 26 (Carol Scudder). Cedar Waxwings 
were generally uncommon or scarce all winter except 
at Norfolk, where Sykes considered them to be abun- 
dant. 

Vireos, Warblers—E. T. McKnight and A. M. 
White carefully observed a White-eyed Vireo at 
Marlborough Point, Stafford Co., Va., on Dec. 20 
(Raven 31:21). A singing Solitary Vireo was found 
in Norfolk Co., Va. on Dec. 26 (S. D. Fretwell, 
HAH, & RHP). There were two reports of Pro- 
thonotary Warblers, one at Newport News, Va. on 
Dec. 26 (Mrs. L. Machen) and the other at Concord, 
Md. on March 31 (CS, fide Mrs. L. J. Knotts). Sev- 
eral wintering Yellow-breasted Chats were reported in 
the Norfolk area, with 4 birds near Back Bay on Dec. 
26 (fide PWS). Elsewhere, one was seen near Brooke, 
Va. on Dec. 23 (WH & TBN) and another near 
Chincoteague on Dec. 29 (H. A. Sutton). 

Orioles, Blackbirds, Tanagers—Two male Orchard 
Orioles were seen at Annapolis, Md. on Jan. 3 (Har- 
old and Hal Wierenga & Mrs. R. D. Cole). The 
Baltimore Oriole can no longer be considered rare in 
winter. It was reported from at least 9 cities this win- 
ter. At Norfolk alone there were 5 birds present in 4 
separate locations. At Bombay Hook Refuge, Del. 
about 250 Brewer's Blackbirds were present through- 
out the winter (DAC). Although this species has 
been noted here every winter since 1953, this repre- 
sents the highest count yet. At Back Bay 3 Brewer's 
Blackbirds were seen on Dec. 26 (WFR & J. R. With- 
row). Two Western Tanagers were reported. Prof. 
& Mrs. David Howard saw one at Annapolis on Dec. 
2, 4, and 6 (Maryland Birdlife 16:10-11), and Mrs. 
J. Brigham found one in West Chester, Pa. from Dec. 
7 to early January. This last bird, with summer plum- 
mage, was seen by D. A. Cutler and many others and 
was photographed by Heintzelman, thus qualifying it 
for inclusion in the Pennsylvania State records. 

Fringillids —An Indigo Bunting at Brigantine Ref- 
uge on Jan. 3 was the second-known winter record 
in modern history (MB). Evening Grosbeaks occurred 
over the entire Region in good-sized flocks with indi- 
vidual counts running up to 100. In the Arlington, 
Va. area A. H. Fast, Mr. & Mrs. W. P. Mull, and 


Mrs. Elizabeth Peacock had banded nearly 800 by ‘he 
end of March. Purple Finches also were quite ab in- 
dant over the entire Region. House Finches contin :e 
their spread in the Philadelphia area, and there were 
many reports. Wayne Marshall actually banded 96 at 
Ardmore, Pa. There appears to be no specimen of this 
species for Pennsylvania, but Steve Cutler photo- 
graphed several at King of Prussia, and a live bird 
was exhibited at a meeting of the Delaware Valley 
Ornithological Club. One Pine Grosbeak was found 
at Laurel, Md. on Dec. 6 by F. C. Schmid. Undoubt. 
edly, however, it was the Common Redpoll that was 
the feature of the winter, at least for the northern 
part of the Region. This was a late invasion, and 
although a few birds were reported in December, it 
was late January or February before any numbers 
were reported. They were actually common locally in 
southern New Jersey and southeastern Pennsylvania, 
and they were widely reported in Maryland and north- 
ern Virginia. Farther south one bird was seen at Back 
Bay on Dec. 5 (JWE, et al.), and 2 appeared at Rich- 
mond first on Feb. 28 (Mrs. Alden Aaroe, fide HAH). 
These last birds were later photographed by Hespen- 
heide. Peak counts ifcluded 300 in Bucks Co., Pa. on 
March 13 (AB), 200 at Mt. Laurel, N. J. on March 
12 (JS), 250 at Valley Forge, Pa. on March 1 to 4 
(CM), and up to 70 at Chantilly, Va. on Feb. 7 (Col. 
& Mrs. L. B. Ely). There were three reports of Hoary 
Redpolls in Pennsylvania: 2, McKeansburg, Feb. 3 
(MB); 1, Moslem Springs, Feb. 26 (EP); and 2, 
Fleetwood, March 9 (EP). Pine Siskins were widely 
distributed but rather scarce except along the coast. 
The only crossbill reports were 2 Red Crossbills near 
Gumboro, Del. on Feb. 2 (SHD) and 4 White-winged 
Crossbills near Arlington, Va. several times in March 
(Mrs. Peacock). 

There were three reliable reports of single male 
Oregon Juncos: Media, Pa., Dec. 31 to Jan. 6 (PS); 
Roxborough, Pa., Feb. 14 (F. Ulmer); and Devon, 
Pa., March 3 (AC). An immature Harris’ Sparrow 
was trapped, banded, and photographed at Laurel, Md. 
on Dec. 22 (FCS—Maryjland Birdlife 16:11), and a 
Lincoln's Sparrow was observed at Devon, Pa. from 
Dec. 13 to Jan. 29 (banded—AC). Fox Sparrows 
wintered unusually commonly in eastern Virginia, 
more so than in any other recent year. There were 
several reports of Lapland Longspurs. An abnormal 
wintering flock at Chantilly, Va. was seen by numer- 
ous observers and reached a maximum of 30 on March 
12 (ETMcK & R. L. Smith). Snow Buntings were 
widely reported near the coast, with 200 at Bombay 
Hook on Feb. 20 (PAD). Inland, 3 were seen at 
Lynchburg, Va. on Jan. 2 (J. R. Chamberlain, et al.— 
Raven 31:19) and 2 at Chantilly on Feb. 6 (Col. & 
Mrs. LBE).—F. R. Scott, 115 Kennondale Lane, 
Richmond 26, Va. and Davin A. CUTLER, 525 King- 
wood Rd., King of Prussia, Pa. 


Veteran Regional Editor, Julian K. Potter, Resigns 


We regret to announce that because of serious 
illness Mr. Julian K. Potter has found it necessary 
to discontinue as co-editor of the Middle Atlantic 
Coast Region. Mr. Potter was the only one of the 
original ‘Season’ editors who had been serving since 
1917. A thumbnail sketch of Mr. Potter was published 
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in the October 1950 issue of Audubon Field Notes. 
Mr. David A. Cutler of King of Prussia, Pa. has 
kindly agreed to serve with Mr. Frederic R. Scott as 
co-editor for the Middle Atlantic Coast Region. 
We extend sincere thanks to Julian Potter for his 
long and faithful service as Senior Regional Editor. 
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SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.— 
ihe past winter will be remembered as a harsh one. 
There were too many cold spells and too many wet 
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spells, and the cold and wet spells hung on for days 
and even weeks. What seemed to be a _ half-year’s 
quota of rain fell in January. Atlanta had not rec- 
orded a wetter January since 1936 and at Jacksonville, 
Fla., just below the southern tip of the Region, the 
most prolonged freeze since 1872 was noted. And 
these were but preliminary to the real winter weather 
that all but crippled the Region in early March with 
snow on top of snow, an almost unknown occurrence 
except in our mountains. Apparently the landbirds suf- 
fered badly. In the Carolinas, at least, Bobwhites, 
Robins, bluebirds, Myrtle Warblers, towhees and jun- 
cos were among the known dead. At Spartanburg, S. C. 
a covey of Bobwhites was seen feeding upon a dead 
Robin and picking it clean. Purple Martins pushing 
northward in February and March found no food in 
the air and perished. 

In a few spots populations were up, but in all prob- 
abitity, the hoped-for recovery from the preceding 
winter losses was not realized. Compared with the 
1958 Christmas counts at twenty locations there was 
little material change. The average species count in 
"58 was 72.8. In ’59 it was 71.4. It is true that the 
total individuals tallied at these same locations was 
more than double in 1959 (872,600 in ’58, 1,839,500 
in 59), but nearly all of the increase can be found in 
the blackbird roosts and waterfowl concentrations at 
the management areas. This thought is supported by 
the results at Thomasville, Ga., attained and com- 
piled by veteran observer Stoddard: 1958—species 64, 
individuals 2642; 1959—species 63, individuals 
2591+. 

Rare or heretofore unknown species in the Region 
were: tree ducks, Glaucous Gull, murre, Rough- 
winged Swallow, magpie, Bullock's Oriole, redpoll, 
Red Crossbill, Oregon Junco, and Tree Sparrow. 

Loons, Grebes, Gannets—Common Loons were 
noted in fair numbers on the upper North Carolina 
coast. Red-throated Loons were particularly plentiful 
from Wilmington northward. They arrived there as 
early as Oct. 21. Horned Grebes seemed scarce every- 
where. Pied-billed Grebes, also rather scarce on the 
coast, were seen more frequently inland, especially in 


Piedmont, N. C., than in the past several years (JRN). 
Gannets attracted attention by their large numbers 
along the beaches above Hatteras. Sykes estimated 1500 
in the vicinity of Oregon Inlet, March 26. 

Anhingas—A great increase during the past 25 
years in Anhingas wintering at the Okefenokee Refuge 
near Waycross, Ga. was noted by Hebard. 

Herons, Egrets, Ibises.—Great Blue and Little Blue 
Herons appeared to be in usual numbers. The rapid 
advance of Cattle Egrets continues to be amazing. 
Kuerzi noted an immature bird, Jan. 25 through Feb. 
14, his first in mid-winter at St. Marys in southeastern 
Georgia; and one was spotted near Charleston, Feb. 9 
and Feb. 17 (EBC); by the end of the period they 
were present around Charleston in considerable num- 
bers, indicating a large summer population there. Com- 
mon and Snowy Egrets were missing at St. Marys until 
late March. There was no noticeable decrease in num- 
bers of the birds wintering elsewhere in their range. 
Wood Ibises were not found at Okefenokee after Dec. 
16, when 3 were seen (ECy). Both Glossy and 
White Ibises wintered in small numbers at Okefenokee 
and both were noted occasionally at the Savannah Ref- 
uge and at Charleston. Black-crowned Night Herons 
seemed more plentiful as far up the coast as Matta- 
muskeet. 

Waterfowl—An unusually heavy population of 
waterfowl wintered along the North Carolina caast. 
The season at Savannah was somewhat below average. 
Only a few swans and geese stayed there. At Piedmont 
Park in Atlanta a Blue Goose arrived in late Novem- 
ber and when first seen it was in the dark-headed 
immature plumage. By late February its head was 
entirely white with a few dark flecks and the bill was 
mostly dark with some pink areas. This is one of the 
very few Atlanta records (RGP). Official estimates of 
peak population at Mattamuskeet in the order of their 
abundance in thousands, follow: 


Canada Goose 135 Mallard & 
Pintail 100 Gadwall 5 
Am. Widgeon 45 Whistling Swan 2 
Ruddy Duck 35 Shoveler 2 
Scaup 25 Blue-winged Teal 1 
Black Duck 15 Blue Goose 0.7 
Ring-necked Duck 15 Wood Duck 0.3 
Bufflehead 15 Snow Goose 0.2 
Am. Coot 15 Redhead 0.2 
Green-winged Teal 12 Canvasback 0.2 


The peak of the Canada Goose population was 
reached in mid-November. Swans and Snow and Blue 
Geese were present in greatest numbers during the 
third week of December. Surface feeding ducks made 
up about 71 per cent of the Mattamuskeet duck popu- 
lation and about one-half of those were Ruddy Ducks. 
Natural food on the refuge was particularly plentiful. 

Denton recorded his first Green-winged Teal in ten 
years near Augusta, Ga., where he saw 5 on Feb. 21. 
Redheads attracted attention by their unusually large 
numbers inland in one flock at Augusta (50 plus, 
March 20, JFD) and at East Lake, Atlanta (52 or 
more, March 13, LF). At Columbia, S. C. five Red- 
heads were seen on March 10 and again on March 13 
(WHF). Approximately 32 Fulvous Tree Ducks 
appeared at the Savannah Refuge again this year (Dec. 
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15 through Jan. 12, EOM); and 3 reached Orton Plan- 
tation near Wilmington, Jan. 18, two of them remain- 
ing until at least March 10 (KS, JMI, e¢ al.). Tom- 
kins found hundreds of Surf and Common Scoters off 
Hilton Head beach on the lower South Carolina coast 
on Jan. 11. 

Hawks.—In Piedmont, N. C., hawks, excepting 
Sparrow Hawks, appeared to be lowest in the past 
several years. A Rough-legged Hawk was found at 
Bear Island Refuge, Colleton Co., S. C., Dec. 12, by 
Ellison Williams and party. Bald Eagles, in addition 
to being seen on five coastal Christmas counts, were 
reported at Columbus, Ga., 1, Feb. 20 (LAW); at 
Augusta, 1, Feb. 28 (JFD); and at St. Marys, where 
they now are scarce, 1, March 20 (RGK). A Pere- 
grine Falcon was found near Augusta, Feb. 7 (JFD) 
and a Pigeon Hawk was noted at Rockingham, N. C., 
Jan. 23 (NL); and another at Okefenokee, Jan. 2 
(ECy). 

Cranes, Rails —The Sandhill Crane population was 
decidedly down at Okefenokee this winter, probably 
because of higher water levels and less emerged prairie 
(ECy). A Virginia Rail was found crippled at a tower 
near Waycross, Jan. 2 (FVH) and a Black Rail was 
watched for several minutes at distances as short as 
ten feet near Wilmington, Dec. 19 (GM, fide JMI). 

Sandpipers, Godwits, Avocets.—Three Purple Sand- 
pipers were found at Morehead City, N. C., Dec. 28 
(JMI). Marbled Godwits were observed at Wil- 
mington, where Barnhill and Massey found one, Dec. 
3, and on Sapelo Island on the Georgia coast where 
50 were seen on the beach during the Christmas 
count, Jan. 2. An Am. Avocet in full breeding plum- 
age was seen on March 26 near Oregon Inlet (PWS). 

Gulls.—A Glaucous Gull was found at Southport, 
N. C., about March 1 by Waters Thompson and was 
present at the close of the period. It was studied 
leisurely by many competent observers and was thought 
to be a second-year bird. This is the second record 
for Southport. The first was found and collected for 
the State Museum in 1935 (JMI). Fifty-three Great 
Black-backed Gulls were counted on a small island 
near Oregon Inlet, March 26, by Sykes and party. 

At Augusta, more than 150 Ring-billed Gulls were 
noted, Jan. 17, and believed to be the largest number 
ever seen there at one time. Two Bonaparte’s Gulls 
near Concord, N. C. in late November and another, 
Jan. 23, were the first seen there in over five years 
(JRN); at Wilmington a high count of 63 was 
obtained on March 27 and it was believed that they 
were three or four times as abundant there this year 
as in former years (JMI). 

Murre—A murre, presumably a Thick-billed 
Murre, was identified near Lake Mattamuskeet, March 
5 by John Funderburg of the Duke University faculty. 
Particulars will be published in The Chat, bulletin of 
the Carolina Bird Club. 

Owls.—A Short-eared Owl was seen feeding and in 
flight in a marsh area just south of Nags Head, N. C. 
(PWS, HAH). 

Flycatchers, Swallows —A Western Kingbird ap- 
peared again this winter in the Wilmington area, Dec. 
23 (JMI, ELA). It was thought to be an immature 
bird. In addition to the white outer rectrices, all rec- 
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trices were white-tipped. Eastern Phoebes seeme to 
be about in normal numbers again. Rough-win:ed 
Swallows made a remarkable appearance at the Sa 
nah Refuge on Jan 23. Cypert, visiting with a gr u 
from Waycross watched a flock of about ten circ!.ng 
close to their parked cars. 

Nuthatches.—As was to be expected, White-breas:ed 
and Red-breasted Nuthatches pushed southward this 
winter. First local records were noted for both at 
Columbus, Ga. (LAW). A Red-breasted Nuthatch 
was at a Spartanburg, S. C. feeder all through the 
period—the first noted in five or six years (JOW’). 

Magpie.—A magpie, presumed to be a Black-billed 
Magpie, was watched as it fed in a yard at Chapel 
Hill, N. C., March 23 (JJ). As far as could be deter- 
mined, the bird came East unaided. It was extremely 
wary and no cage wear could be detected. In connec- 
tion with this appearance, it is interesting to note that 
“magpies” also were seen near Knoxville this winter 
and assumed to be escapees (The Migrant 31:16). 

Warblers, Orioles—An Orange-crowned Warbler 
visited a yard at Zebulon, Wake Co., N. C., Jan. 12 
and 13 (JP); and 2. were seen at Hilton Head, S. C., 
Jan. 16 (JP). A few Yellow-breasted Chats wintered 
again. Most unaccounted for was the appearance on 
Dec. 2 of a group of Bullock’s Orioles at a feeder at 
Morehead City. They were present at the close of the 
period and they have been observed by numerous com- 
petent people. An account of the observations will 
appear in The Chat. 

Grosbeaks, Dickcissels, Redpolls, Crossbills—This 
was almost surely the greatest Evening Grosbeak win- 
ter for the Region. Birds are presently known to have 
reached Rome, Ga. An account of this and other rari- 
ties is in preparation for The Chat. An adult male 
Dickcissel was at a feeder at Lenoir, N. C., March 18 
and 19 (MH); a young male fed frequently over a 
period of several weeks and was last seen on March 
20 at Gardens Corner, Beaufort Co., S. C. by Mr. & 
Mrs. George Ricker and others. Several Common Red- 
polls appeared with Savannah Sparrows on the outer 
banks above Hatteras, N. C. and were watched, Feb. 7 
(JEA); a female was found by a cat at Kingstree, 
S. C., Feb. 6 (SPR); a single male was found crushed 
by a truck on Bull's Island, §. C. in mid-March and 
placed in the collection of the Charleston Museum 
(EBC). Pine Siskins, absent last winter in the Wil- 
mington area, were seen there, Dec. 5, one; Dec. 23. 
four; April 1, one (GM). Red Crossbills were located 
in Greensboro, N. C., Jan. 16, where they remained 
for a few days. There were about a dozen birds in the 
flock, the sexes about equally divided (GAS). 

Juncos, Sparrows, Longspurs, Buntings.—Slate-col- 
ored Juncos, abundant over most of the upper part of 
the Region, were missing at St. Marys, Ga. At Zebu- 
lon, Wake Co., N. C. an Oregon Junco was collected 
in a yard and sent to the State Museum. It was 
observed there first on March 3 (JP). A Tree Spar- 
row remained in a yard at Winston-Salem, N. C. from 
March 9 through 18 and the same, or another, was 
observed nearby, March 22 and 23, and again, April 
10. It was satisfactorily photographed (TWS, JPD. 
et al.). Fox Sparrows were particularly abundant in 
the Carolinas. Lapland Longspurs appeared again 
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ear August, Ga., and were recorded on these dates: 
in. 10, 3; Jan. 17, 18 to 20 in a pure flock; Jan. 24, 
and finally, Feb. 7, 1 (JFD). Two Snow Buntings 
were found on the Mattamuskeet Christmas count, 
Dec. 27; one was watched at a feeder at Brevard, 
Transylvania Co., N. C., Feb. 21, by Mrs. Gordon 
Sprott and visiting Canadians, the J. A. Selbys. 

Initialed contributors.—James E. Ames, Jr., Edna L. 
Appleberry, Maurice Barnhill, E. B. Chamberlain, 
Eugene Cypert, J. P. Davis, M.D., J. Fred Denton, 
Mrs. W. H. Faver, Louis Fink, Margaret Harper, H. 
A. Hespenheide, Frederick V. Hebard, John M. Irvine, 
Jr., Joe Jones, Richard G. Kuerzi, Nick Lovin, Greg 
Massey, E. O. Mellinger, Mr. & Mrs. Joseph R. Nor- 
wood, Mrs. Jack Potter, S. P. Rogers, Jr., Thomas W. 
Simpson, M.D., George A. Smith, Kenneth Sprunt, 
Paul W. Sykes, Jr., Ivan Tomkins, John O. Watson, 
M.D., L. A. Wells —B. R. CHAMBERLAIN, Wadma- 
law Island, S. C. 


FLORIDA REGION.—If the winter of 1959-60 
was not the coldest of record, certainly it was one of 
the latest. Following the deceptive mildness of fall, 
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each month grew colder than its predecessors, not 
only relative to normality but in absolute tempera- 
ture, until spring finally arrived late in March. The 
average temperature for the first 23 days of that 
month at Tallahassee was only 50.8° (lower than for 
any entire month during the period), and deficiencies 
over the Florida Region in March ranged from 3.7° 
to 6.9° at 8 widely-spaced stations. The Tallahassee 
maximum of 46° on March 5 was the third-lowest of 
the winter. But the arrival of spring on the 23rd was 
sudden and decisive, with the temperature rising from 
29° to 71°. No other cold weather ensued, and the 
harbingers of spring in the North rapidly moved out 
to be replaced by their Austral counterparts. Total 
rainfall for the period, though varying from 
month to month, averaged close to normal. The north- 
ern half of the Peninsula, however, had large excesses 
in late winter. 

Population Recoveries of “Disaster Species’’.—At 
this time last year a list was published of those species 
that had decreased by 50 per cent or more on at least 
6 of 13 comparable Christmas Bird Counts from 1957 
to 1958. These 22 species, plus the Hermit Thrush, 
therefore, were the basis of a study aimed at determin- 
ing the extent of recovery following another nesting 
season. Their numbers were compared on the 18 





Christmas Counts that were made in the Florida Re- 
gion both in 1958 and 1959, and the per cent of 
counts showing an increase for each species was de- 
termined (Column 1). This per cent was based, how- 
ever, only on the number of counts that reported a 
given species in at least one of the 2 years. Neither 
the amount of the increase nor the difference in the 
scope of the counts for the 2 years was considered. 
As a second criterion, based on a smaller area but a 
longer period of time, the ratio of individuals re- 
corded to time afield, separately for Leon County and 
the coastal counties of the Tallahassee Division, was 
compared for December, January, and February of 
the 2 years. The per cent of the 6 possible chances of 
increase is given in Column 2. If any significance may 
be attached to the results based on these unrefined 
methods, it is that species showing more than 50 per 
cent in the 2 columns have recovered to some extent, 
and those above 50 per cent in only 1 column may 
have increased on the whole in the area represented 
by that column. It will be noticed that the increase of 
small land birds on Christmas Counts was striking. 
Only the Semipalmated Sandpiper decreased according 
to both of these criteria. 


Table 1. Percentage of counts showing an increase. 














Species Christmas Tallahassee 
Counts Division 

Least Sandpiper 69% 50% 
Semipalmated Sandpiper 47% 17% 
Eastern Phoebe 88% 100% 
Tree Swallow 63% 83% 
House Wren 72% 83% 
Mockingbird 100% 67% 
Catbird 94% 33% 
Brown Thrasher 81% 83% 
Robin 88% 33% 
Hermit Thrush 100% 100% 
Eastern Bluebird 67% 67% 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 76% 83% 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 82% 100% 
White-eyed Vireo 671% 33% 
Solitary Vireo 75% 50% 
Orange-crowned Warbler 83% 83% 
Myrtle Warbler 69% 17% 
Indigo Bunting 100% — 
Am. Goldfinch 89% 50% 
Savannah Sparrow 76% 83% 
Grasshopper Sparrow 61% 17% 
Field Sparrow 67% 83% 
Song Sparrow 64% 100% 





In general, the impressions of contributors tended to 
support the evidence of increases obtained from the 
above data. 

The Waterfowl Shortage-—Because of the predicted 
decrease of many species of waterfowl, and the ob- 
served deficits of a few species last fall, the state- 
wide annual waterfowl survey was anxiously awaited. 
This project is undertaken in January by the Florida 
Game and Fresh-water Fish Commission, in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Of 22 
species (or groups of similar species) checked, only 
7 showed increases over the figure for 1958, the most 
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significant of which was that of the resident Mottled 
Duck. The 15 that decreased were: Common Golden- 
eye, reduced by 84%; Wood Duck, 80%; Mallard, 
76%; Pintail, 62%; mergansers (mostly Red-breasted), 
62%; Bufflehead, 46%; Bluc-winged Teal, 45%; Red- 
head, 42%; Shoveler, 37%; scaups (mostly Lesser), 
33%; Ruddy Duck, 20%; Canada Goose, 15%; Am. 
Coot, 14%; Black Duck and Canvasback, each 12%. 
Locally, of course, the picture was often at variance 
with these figures—e.g., the great increase of the 
Bufflehead on the St. Marks and Panacea Christmas 
Counts. 

Western Birds —The winter of 1959-60 must be 
reckoned one of the best of record for western species. 
There were several more records of the White-winged 
Dove, Bell's Vireo, Bullock's Oriole, Western Tan- 
ager, and Dickcissel, not to mention the more regu- 
lar Western Kingbird and Scissor-tailed Flycatcher. 
Furthermore, the Region experienced visits from 2 
species that had occurred only once or twice before— 
Rufous Hummingbird and Wied’s Crested Fly- 
catcher. Also in spring, unusually strong westerly 
winds in March may have been instrumental in bring- 
ing Am. Golden Plovers and certain other species 
into the Region. There seemed to be no clear-cut 
trends, however, in the number of records of northern 
or southern species. 

Loons, Grebes, and Boobies.—An Arctic Loon 
picked up on a beach near Lantana on Nov. 21 (and 
its identity confirmed at the U. S. National Museum) 
constitutes an addition to the Florida list. A note 
concerning this occurrence has been submitted to 
The Auk (HPL). Gulf-coast records of the Red- 
throated Loon were increased by 2 when the species 
was found on Christmas Counts at Bradenton, Dec. 
29 (CWA), and St. Marks, Dec. 31 (LEW, ef al.). 
Even scarcer there is the Red-necked Grebe, seen near 
Spring Creek on Dec. 26 (LEW, e¢ al.). In addition 
to the Brown Booby which apparently has taken up 
residence near Canaveral, 1 was seen 30 miles off 
Titusville on Feb. 18 (JJ). 

Wading Birds.—Northerly records of the Great 
White Heron were made near Melbourne, Dec. 30 
(DRP, WBR), and Eau Gallie, Feb. 5 (ADC). AI- 
though the Green Heron generally is rare in the 
Tallahassee Division in winter, at least 3 wintered 
at Wakulla Springs; 1 on Alligator Point, Feb. 27 
(ACB), was the earliest transient of record here. In 
the same part of the state a few Cattle Egrets re- 
mained until Dec. 30 at Lake Jackson (HMS), but 
were not see thereafter. A White Ibis there on Dec. 
28 (CS, et al.) also was noteworthy, in conjunction 
with its increase in winter in Wakulla County. The 
Am. Flamingo remained near Cocoa, while the popu- 
lation in Florida Bay showed no particular change. 

W aterfowl—Another South-Florida record of the 
Brant was made when 8 were seen at the mouth of 
Turner River, Dec. 12 (TW); 1 at Port Canaveral on 
April 1 and 2 (WFW, ADC, ef al.), set a new de- 
parture date for the state. Snow and Blue Geese were 
more numerous than usual in the Tallahassee Divi- 
sion. A Snow Goose was witnessed by many observers 
at Daytona Beach, Dec. 6 to 23, and 4 Blue Geese 
frequented the St. Johns River near Cocoa, Dec. 23 
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ff. (AE). Two Blue Geese at Shell Point as lai 
March 12 were unusual (ACB, ef al.). Oldsquaw ¢éc. 
ords came from Daytona Beach, Dec. 6 ("3 good >. 
servers’); near St. Marks, Dec. 31 (LEW, et « ); 
Canaveral, Feb. 9 (WFW); Gulfport, March 8 to 26 
(DM, CM, ef al.); and Safety Harbor, March 25 
(CCN, et al.). There was 1 record of each scoter-—a 
White-winged at Cocoa Beach, March 16, caught by 
a motel owner (fide ADC); a Surf Scoter near St. 
Marks Light, Dec. 31 (BLM); and 6 Common Sco- 
ters at Alligator Point, Dec. 26 (HMS, ef al.). The 
Hooded Merganser made an unprecedented penetra- 
tion far down the Florida Keys at Marathon, Dec. 30 
to Jan. 7; and single Common Mergansers thought to 
be correctly identified were at Anna Maria, Dec. 12 to 
Jan. 6 (Brewers), near Spring Creek, Dec. 26 (LEW, 
et al.), and near St. Marks Light, Dec. 31 (BLM, 
LCO). 

Kites, Hawks, and Eagles —A Swallow-tailed Kite 
on Marco Island, Dec. 26 (JFB), may provide the 
first definite indication of wintering in Florida. Its 
earliest record for the Tallahassee Division was estab- 
lished near St. Marks Light on Feb. 21 (JD, e¢ al.). 
A Swainson’s Hawk: at the same locality on Jan. 16 
(CRM, ef al.) provided this part of the state with its 
first record. (Note to be published in The Florida 
Naturalist.) Single Golden Eagles were seen at 
Wakulla Springs, Jan. 28 (HMS, ef al.), and near 
St. Marks Light, Feb. 21 and 27 (JD, JA, ef al.). 

Cranes, Rails, and Gallinules—The encouraging 
number of 125 Sandhill Cranes was reported from 
Highlands County on March 28 (LHW), and refuge 
personnel continued to see occasional birds on the St. 
Marks Wildlife Refuge. The earliest evidence of the 
King Rail’s breeding in Florida was the sight of an 
adult with downy young on the Everglades National 
Park road on Feb. 26 (Gilbert, fide WBR). A Sora 
found at the Leon County TV tower on Feb. 22 
(HLS) was early, and the rare Black Rail was found 
dead at Gulfport on March 28 (LHG, DM, CCR, et 
al.) —the earliest of record for the Northern Penin- 
sula. Rare on the Keys, the Common Gallinule was 
found at Key West on Jan. 9 (FH) and Key Largo, 
March 24 (GS). 

Shorebirds —The Am. Golden Plover was studied 
near Lantana on Dec. 26 and 27 (HPL, RK, JMV): 
and 1 at Shell Point, March 12 (ACB, ef al.)—the 
earliest for the Tallahassee Division—was followed 
by a scattering of individuals thereabouts until the 
end of the period. A half-grown Am. Woodcock 
found near Lake Jackson on March 20 (ACB) was 
the first definite evidence of breeding in the Talla- 
hassee Division. With the third record of the Long- 
billed Curlew at St. George Island on Feb. 17 
(HMS), that locality probably should be added to 
the species’ regular wintering stations in the Penin- 
sula. As in past years, Whimbrels were found winter- 
ing in small numbers over much of the Region. The 
Upland Plover, considered “rare in spring,” was 
found near Goulds on the early date of March 19 
(DRP). A Solitary Sandpiper there on Feb. 21 
(DRP) was of doubtful status, but clear-cut winter 
records came from Daytona Beach, Dec. 23 (CHE, 
et al.), and near Lantana, Dec. 28 (HPL). A Willet 
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it Lake Jackson on March 29 (FHS, et al.) was the 
first ever recorded in Leon County, and 2 Knots on 
Big Pine Key, Dec. 31 (WBR, HC), also were ex- 
iraordinary. Valid records of the Pectoral Sandpiper in 
winter are few, but 3 were seen near Cocoa on Dec. 
9 (CRM, et al.), and a specimen was taken by a 
hunter near Perry on Jan. 3. Purple Sandpiper records 
came from Canaveral Harbor, Jan. 12 and 16 (WFW, 
et al.), and Boynton Beach Inlet, March 20 and 21 
(PS, HPL). A Long-billed Dowitcher near Tallahas- 
see on Jan. 26 (HMS) was the first inland winter 
record in that division identified as to species. An 
early Stilt Sandpiper appeared near Shell Point on 
March 27 (ACB). Am. Avocets reached the number 
of 200 at Cape Sable by March 30 (WBR, FVH), 
but more remarkable was an estimate of 500 Red 
Phalaropes off Canaveral in March (Jandreau, fide 
WFW). 

Gulls and Terns.—The showing of northern gulls 
was impressive for its own sake, but even more so in 
contrast to the almost unprecedented winter occurrence 
of 2 species of terns. Many experienced observers wit- 
nessed the stay of a Glaucous Gull at Port Canaveral 
from Dec. 22 to March 12, and a presumed Iceland 
Gull was accurately described at Lake Jackson on 
April 3 (SO, WMH). With the latter were possibly 
20 Laughing Gulls, for which there was no previous 
satisfactory record for Leon County (SO, WMH, 
HMS), and a few were still present the next day. 
Great Black-backed Gulls were present in their usual 
numbers at Canaveral, and 1 ranged south to Miami, 
remaining until at least Feb. 11 (DRP, RLC). But 
the real event was the invasion of Black-legged 
Kittiwakes. Oddly, the first record was the most 
southerly: 1 seen at Boca Raton on Dec. 1, unmistak- 
ably depicted by a field sketch (PJS). Numbers from 
| to 3 were seen, Jan. 3 to Feb. 25, from Canaveral 
to 20 miles offshore by many observers, but about 75 
were counted on Jan. 14 following a steamer 45 miles 
off New Smyrna (JJ, fide WFW). The “second win- 
ter record of the Bridled Tern for the United States” 
(ADC), and perhaps the first for the Black Tern pro- 
vided a striking contrast. The former came exhausted 
onto a vessel off Cocoa, Dec. 23 (JJ, et al.), and be- 
came a museum skin after its demise. The Black Tern 
was seen at Carnestown on March 5—about 1 month 
in advance of any other state record (DRP). Three 
Gull-billed Terns at Crescent Beach, March 3 (FJA), 
may have been wintering farther north than usual, 
as was a Least Tern at Fort Pierce on Jan. 3 (FWH, 
MWP); another Least Tern was early 18 miles off 
Eau Gallie on March 29 (WFW). Satisfactory rec- 
ords of the Roseate Tern were made at Cocoa, Dec. 
29 (Miller); Flamingo, Jan. 3 (LAS, DRP); and 
Tavernier, Feb. 9 (RLC). 

Pigeons and Doves.—Undoubtedly established as a 
winterer in Florida, the White-crowned Pigeon was 
found this year at Coot Bay and on the Upper and 
Lower Keys. White-winged Doves put in appearances 
at Flamingo, Dec. 13 (RLC, DRP, WBR); West 
Palm Beach, from 2 to 7 present until Dec. 27 
(HPL, e¢ al.); and Sarasota, from Feb. 7 to mid- 
March (GT, EN, CPP). 


Cuckoos and Anis.—Mangrove Cuckoos were re- 





ported on Christmas Counts at Coot Bay, Jan. 3, and 
Fort Myers, Dec. 30, and 1 was seen as far north as 
Anna Maria, about Dec. 27 (CS, ef al.). Perhaps 
more unusual in winter is the Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
but this year, after a belated fall migration, 4 were 
counted at Coot Bay, Jan. 3 (LAS, FO, ef al.), and 1 
at Cocoa, Dec. 29 (LC); at the latter locality the 
first migrant was early on March 28 (CF). Smooth- 
billed Anis appear to be established now at West 
Palm Beach, and 1 was seen near Cortez on Dec. 29 
and 31 (HGB, Brewers). 

Nighthawks, Swifts, and Hummingbirds.—A Com- 
mon Nighthawk at Sarasota was abnormally early on 
March 23 (OL, ECM), but occasional wintering is a 
possible explanation of such occurrences; a nighthawk 
(sp.) was seen near St. Marks Light on Dec. 29 
(CS, et al.). About 10 Chimney Swifts also were early 
at Tallahassee on March 20 (WMH), and a Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird on St. George Island, Feb. 17 
(HMS), set a new arrival date for the Tallahassee 
Division. A hummingbird seen at Fort Pierce, Jan. 
11 and 12, is presumed to have been a Rufous, as it 
was said to have “rump and tail reddish brown” (LH). 

Flycatchers—There were 3 localities where the 
Eastern Kingbird may have wintered: Lantana, Dec. 
26 (AS, LVA); Cocoa, Dec. 29 (AE, HK); and 1 
seen “at a few yards” at Lake Poinsett, March 3 
(KM). Early Gray Kingbirds appeared widely on_the 
Keys on March 20 (RLC, CB). Northerly winter 
records of the Scissor-tailed Flycatcher came from 
Terra Ceia, where 2 remained until March 6 (many 
observers); St. Petersburg, Jan. 12 (CCR); and AIl- 
ligator Point, Dec. 30 (CS, ef al.). Florida’s second 
record of Wied’s Crested Flycatcher, like its first, 
was supported by a specimen (near Goulds, March 
19, DRP). This rare occurrence was soon followed by 
a third, when 1 was carefully studied at Paradise Key 
on March 31 and April 3 (WBR, DRP). The Least 
Flycatcher seems to be an established winter resident 
in the Miami area, where it frequented 3 areas this 
year (DRP). Other rare flycatchers in South Florida 
in winter were an Eastern Wood Pewee at West Lake, 
Dec. 13 (RLC), and a Vermilion Flycatcher that 
remained at Flamingo from Nov. 26 to March 27 
(TJW and many others). 

Swallows.—Early Bank Swallows (10) appeared 
at Rockledge on March 30 (ADC), but there seemed 
to be differences of opinion regarding first migration 
dates of Barn Swallows. Three at St. Augustine on 
March 13 (FJA, e¢ al.), were said to be “migrating,” 
but one at Canaveral on the 12th (HGC) was “much 
too early for a migrant” (ADC). The difficulty arises, 
of course, from the fact of a few winter records al- 
most every year. This year 2 remained near Goulds 
until Dec. 11 (DRP), but 1 was found on the Gaines- 
ville Count of Dec. 27, and 50 were seen “flying 
south” during the Upper Keys Count the same day. 

Nuthatches, Creepers, and Thrashers—At least 2 
Red-breasted Nuthatches wintered on Alligator 
Point (HMS, SO, ACB, et al.). Too late for inclusion 
in the last report, a record of a Brown Creeper at 
Miami on Oct. 25 (BJK) is the earliest known for 
South Florida. The Brown Thrasher paid one of its 
rare visits to the Keys when recorded at Marathon, 
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March 7 (CB). 

Thrushes, Kinglets, and Pipits—A third winter 
record of the Wood Thrush in South Florida was 
made at Tavernier on Feb. 9 (Sprunt, RPA), and the 
earliest record for migrants in that division at Anna 
Maria on March 20 (RDM). Two Golden-crowned 
Kinglets were still present near Tallahassee as late as 
April 1 (ACB), and a Sprague’s Pipit was seen a 
few miles east of St. Marks Light, Jan. 4 (HMS, 
et al.). 

Vireos and Honeycreepers.—Additional specimens 
of Bell’s Vireo at Goulds, Jan. 23 and March 27 
(DRP), provided the first such support of the species’ 
wintering. The Yellow-throated Vireo wintered as 
far north as Titusville, where seen on Dec. 31 (DN, 
et al.), and set a new arrival date for the Tallahassee 
Division when 12 individuals were picked up at the 
TV tower on March 11 (HLS). Record-breaking dates 
also were set by the Red-eyed Vireo at Sarasota, 
March 17 (JBP), and the Black-whiskered at Miami, 
March 23 (DRP). A Bahama Honeycreeper, acci- 
dental in Florida, was studied at Key West, March 1 
to 5 (WF, FH, ef al.). 

Warblers—Evidence of an early migration of 
Swainson’s Warblers was convincing. One was caught 
on a vessel off Eau Gallie on March 16 (JJ), the 
earliest Florida record. Others were seen near Goulds, 
March 19 (DRP), Rockledge, March 26 (ADC), and 
the Leon TV tower, March 30 (HLS). Winter records 
of the Yellow Warbler, like those of certain other 
tropical winterers, are on the increase. This winter 1 
was seen at St. Petersburg, Dec. 12 to 27 (CCR, EB, 
et al.); 1 at Cocoa, Dec. 29 (BLM, DRP, W BR); and 
1 described as ‘‘extremely greenish” on Key Biscayne, 
Dec. 27 (DRP). Therefore the designation “probably 
a migrant’’ may have been wrongly applied to 1 at 
Fort Pierce on the early date of March 14 (LH). 
The Lower Keys had its second winter record of the 
Magnolia Warbler on Jan. 1 (FH, et al.), and Cape 
May Warblers there also were extraordinary. Other 
Cape Mays, at least some of which must have been 
wintering, occurred north to Fort Pierce, March 13 
and 26 (LH), and the Cocoa region, Feb. 2 to March 
26 (many observers). Northerly winter records of the 
Black-throated Blue Warbler were made at Oneco, 
Dec. 29 (MM, NS), and Daytona Beach, Jan. 10 
(FJA, GM). A Prairie Warbler at Jacksonville on 
March 11 (RRM), in the absence of records this 
winter, may stand as the earliest arrival date for the 
Northern Peninsula. One of the rare winter residents 
of the Tallahassee Division apparently recovering 
from the severe winter of 1957-58 is the Ovenbird, 
seen at 3 localities in Wakulla County from January 
to March (HMS, ACB). Early records for that divi- 
sion were made at the TV tower by the Northern 
Waterthrush on March 30 and the Louisiana Water- 
thrush on March 10 (HLS). The latter species was 
seen in winter (Feb. 5) as far north as Anna Maria 
(JB). Other winter records of rarities were: Kentucky 
Warbler collected near Goulds, Jan. 23 (DRP); 
Yellow-breasted Chat near St. Marks Light, Dec. 29 
(CS, et al.); Wilson’s Warbler near Flamingo until 
Dec. 24 (WBR, DRP); and Am. Redstarts north to 
Cocoa, Dec. 29 (AE), and Rockledge, Jan. 6 (ADC). 
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A Hooded Warbler near O'Brien on March 16 
(LAW) was the earliest record for the North rn 
Peninsula. 

Bobolinks, Orioles, and Blackbirds —For he 
first time in 73 years a Bobolink was found in win:er, 
This male came to a feeding station in Anna Muaria 
on dates ranging from March 1 to April 4, where 
it was seen by numerous observers. Bullock’s Oriole 
may now be considered a regular winter resident on 
the Florida Keys (FH, MPC, MWC). Outlying rec- 
ords came from southern Dade County, Feb. 23 and 
March 19 (RLC); Clearwater, March 1 (FZ); and 
Rockledge, March 7 (ADC). The only Brewer’s 
Blackbird was at far-south Flamingo, where it re- 
mained from Nov. 26 until March (TJW, ef al.) 

Tanagers and Finches—Western Tamnagers con- 
tinued to increase: 1 at Miami, Jan. 1 (ESD); 3 or 
4 around Sarasota, Jan. 21 to March 28; 1 at Tallahas- 
see, also Jan. 21 (GPM; Ist winter record for divi- 
sion); 1 each at Daytona Beach, Feb. 2 and 21 (FJA, 
FC); and 1 at Marathon, March 25 and 26 (CB, 
et al.). A Summer Tanager remained at Princeton 
until Dec. 6, but could not be found later (DRP); 
the species also appeared early at Sarasota en March 
19 (GT), at Jacksonville on March 21 (RRM), and 
at the Leon TV tower, March 28 (HLS). A Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak at Bradenton on Jan. 18 and 19 
(ARB) was a rarity, as was a Blue Grosbeak near 
Goulds, Dec. 11 (DRP). A Blue Grosbeak at a Talla- 
hassee feeder on March 21 and 26 (FHS) is an 
anomalous record—very early for a migrant, but there 
is only 1 previous winter record. It seems certain that 
the Indigo Bunting is becoming a common winter 
resident in parts of the Florida Peninsula; numbers 
ranging up to 60 came to Sarasota feeders throughout 
the period (CPP, et al.), and other marked increases 
were noted at Miami (ESD) and Fort Pierce (LH). 
As though some of these began migrating northward 
ahead of their more tropical confreres, Indigo Bun- 
tings appeared in small numbers at Anna Maria on 
March 8 and 15 (JB). Winter records of Dickcissels 
were made at Maitland, Feb. 18 and 19 (MHH); 
Cocoa, December to March; and Sarasota, Dec. 24 
to March 31 (many observers at last 2 localities). 
The only Pine Siskin recorded was east of Tallahassee 
on Dec. 4 (HMS). 

Sparrows and Juncos.—Although Henslow’s Spar- 
row is generally considered rare in Florida, 3 were 
seen in Wakulla County on Dec. 29 (CS, JD, ef al.). 
Sharp-tailed Sparrows were believed to have made 
their most southern penetration on the east coast when 
2 were seen at Fort Pierce on March 20 and 29 (LH, 
et al.). Near Bradenton, in a region which had once 
before produced numbers of Lark Sparrows, 2 to 14 
occurred from Dec. 7 to Jan. 6 (many observers); 1 
was at Rockledge on Jan. 19 (ADC). Although the 
Slate-colored Junco was south of its usual range at 
St. Petersburg on Feb. 4 (Stevens), another strayed 
all the way to Flamingo, Dec. 5 (SS). A Clay- 
colored Sparrow remained throughout most of De- 
cember at Fort Lauderdale, and 1 was found on the 
Lower Keys Count, Dec. 21 (CAB, MWC). Unusual- 
ly far south was a White-throated Sparrow at Miami. 
Dec. 25 to 28 (DRP), and several Fox Sparrows 
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ached the Tallahassee Division in December and 
January (FHS, CS, HMS, e? al.). The only Lincoln’s 
Sparrow was reported from Rockledge, Jan. 13 and 
Feb. 11 (ADC), and a Song Sparrow had migrated to 
its southern limits at Flamingo by Dec. 7 (WBR). 
Escapes—A plover tentatively identified (WBR, 
March 4) as a South American Lapwing (Belonop- 
terous chilensis) has remained near Ochopee (Collier 
County) for several months. In Matheson Hammock, 
near Miami, Stimson reported the Montezuma Oropen- 
dola (Gymnostinops montezuma),‘‘an escape from the 
Rare Bird Farm,’ and 3 Rose-breasted Cockatoos 
(Cacatua roseicapilla), 2 of them “apparently nest- 
ing,” have been present for about a year. A Brazilian 
Crested Cardinal (Paroaria cristata) has been present 
on Siesta Key for several months (WA, et al., fide 
CPP). It seems best at this time to relegate to this 
category a Western Red-legged Thrush (Mimocichla 
rubripes) seen by the Kincaids at the end of the 
period in their Miami yard. Although these occur- 
rences suggest the exciting possibility of the ultimate 
establishment of new species in Florida, as happened 
in the case of the Ringed Turtle Dove and Spotted- 
breasted Oriole, the other side of the coin is that they 
render suspect most records of extralimital species, 
as well as many unseasonal records of native species. 
Corrigenda (Audubon Field Notes 14:26-27).— 
There are several unpublished records of the Common 
Loon in South Florida earlier than Nov. 22. After the 
reference to the count of 1200 Great White Herons, 
add “(WBR)”. The Brant record was the sixth 
or seventh for South Florida, not the third. The 
Purple Gallinule does nest regularly in extreme 
southern Florida. The initials ““WBR’” should be de- 
leted from the Miami record of the Sandwich Tern. 
Observers —CWA, Charles W. Atwood; FJA, Fred 
J. Ackermann; JA, Julius Ariail; LVA, Louise Van 
Acker; RPA, Robert P. Allen; WA, Mrs. William 
Adams, Jr.; ACB, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. Borror; 
ARB, Mrs. Allan R. Brown; CAB,‘Christine A. Bon- 
ney; EB, Mrs. Edward Buchwald; JB, Jane Brewer 
(Mrs. Talbot); JFB, John F. Belshe; HGB, Harold 
G. Bower; ADC, Allan D. Cruickshank; FC, Frank 
Crosby; HC, Haskell Curry; HGC, Helen G. Cruick- 
shank; LC, Leslie Case; MPC, Marie P. Cobb; MWC, 
Mary W. Crane; RLC, Richard L. Cunningham; ESD, 
Eva S. Dickie; JD, Jack Dozier; AE, Alonzo Ellis; 
CHE, Conrad H. Ekdahl; CF, C. Flowers; LHG, Mrs. 
L. H. Gelatis; FH, Frances Hames; FVH, Fred V. 
Hebard; FWH, Frederick W. Harden; LH, Lyle 
Hubbard; MHH, Margaret H. Hundley; WMH, Wil- 
bur M. Hobbs; JJ, John Johnson; BJK, Mr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin J. Kincaid; HK, Herman Kutch; RK, 
Roberta Knight; HPL, H. P. Langridge; OL, Mr. and 
Mrs. Orrin Letson; BLM, Burt L. Monroe, Jr.; CM, 
Christie Mason; CRM, C. Russell Mason; DM, Daisie 
Morrison; ECM, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin C. Miller; GM, 
George Murray; GPM, Mrs. Guyte P. McCord; KM, 
K. Michie; MM, Mac Myers; RDM, Mrs. R. D. 
Morgan; RRM, Reg. R. McKay; Miller, Dennis Mil- 
ler; CCN, C. C. Norris; DN, Mrs. Donald Norton; 
EN, Edith Nason; FO, Flora O’Brien; LCO, Larry 
C. Oglesby; CPP, Charles P. Preston; DRP, Dennis 
R. Paulson; JBP, Mrs. Joshua B. Platt; MWP, 





Maurice W. Provost; CCR, Carl C. Radder, WBR, 
William B. Robertson; AS, Alice Stearns; CS, Charles 
Sutherland; FHS, Mrs. Frank H. Stoutamire; GS, 
George Stevenson; HLS, Herbert L. Stoddard; HMS, 
Henry M. Stevenson; LAS, Louis A. Stimson; NS, 
Nellie Smith; PS, Polly Sherman; PJS, Philip J. 
Stead; SS, Saul Schiffman; Sprunt, Sandy Sprunt; 
Stevens, Mrs. Ayres Stevens; GT, George Teel; JMV, 
J. M. Valentine, LAW, L. A. Wells; LEW, Lovett 
E. Williams; LHW, Dr. and Mrs. Lawrence H. 
Walkinshaw; TW, Tommy Woods; TJW, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas J. Wood; WFW, W. Foster White; FZ, 
Mrs. Fred Zeitler—HENRY M. STEVENSON, Biologi- 
cal Sciences Department, Florida State University, 
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ONTARIO-WESTERN NEW YORK REGION. 
—The outstanding event of this winter was the arrival 
of the Smew at Buffalo, a new species for North 
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America. It was seen by a great number of observers 
over a period of several weeks and is documented 
with excellent color photographs. Quite apart from 
this record it has been a highly interesting winter in 
Ontario and western New York. The heavy sleet 
storms in late December coated trees, weeds and 
other natural sources of food with a thick covering 
for days on end and drove seed-eaters to the artificial 
supplies provided at feeding stations. The birds, hav- 
ing found this source of supply, tended to stay and 
provided the best “stay at home birding” in years. 
This, and the scarcity of really low temperatures, no 
doubt explains the unusual number of birds that do 
not normally winter in this Region, such species as 
Yellow-breasted Chat, Grasshopper Sparrow and 
White-crowned Sparrows, to mention a few. Of the 
Arctic predators, the Snowy Owls were definitely 
more common than last winter but not phenomenally 
abundant (about double the 1958-59 number were 
noted). Rough-legged Hawks appear to be about as 
abundant as last winter with local concentrations in 
different places this winter. Northern Shrikes seem 
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to have been much less common than last winter. 
More Gyrfalcons were reported than for many years. 
Of the winter finches, Common Redpolls have been 
the chief invaders, more abundant in southern parts of 
the Region than for many winters but surprisingly 
scarce in Algonquin Park where they are usually 
numerous. Great numbers of Evening Grosbeaks have 
been reported but this may have resulted from a 
concentration at feeding stations because of the sleet 
storms. 

Loons, Grebes and Herons.—A Red-throated Loon 
was found at Kingston, Ont. on Dec. 18 (MHE, 
WL). At least one of the Eared Grebes that appeared 
at Hamilton, Ont. during the fall migration lingered 
through the winter, being reported from Jan. 9 to at 
least Feb. 21 (AE, JBM, GWN, DKP). A Pied-billed 
Grebe was reported at Peterborough, Ont. on Dec. 26 
(fide FRP). A Great Blue Heron was seen at Port 
Credit, Ont. in early January (HG). 

Swans and Geese.—A few Whistling Swans were 

_noted at various places around the Lake Erie shores 
during January: 92 were reported on the Christmas 
count in Presque Isle State Park, Pa. on Jan. 2 (fide 
JS); 7 at Kingsville from Jan. 1 to Jan. 3 (WB); 
15 were found on Lake St. Clair on Jan. 19 and 2 at 
Long Point Bay on an aerial waterfowl survey 
(RDU). Many Canada Geese were noted with the 
swans reported above and 7 were found at Jamestown, 
N. Y. on Dec. 27, (fide WM). Two Brant wintered 
on Lake Ontario near Port Credit and were highlights 
of two Christmas counts in the area on Dec. 27 (fide 
JLB) and on Jan. 3 (fide JDW). 

Ducks.—An all-time high in both the numbers of 
individual ducks and the number of species observed 
was recorded during the waterfowl inventory in the 
Toronto region in mid-January (fide OED). A Pintail 
was seen during the Christmas count at Hamilton, 
the first since 1941 (fide GWN), one also was re- 
ported on the count held the same day, Dec. 27, at 
Brockville, Ont. (fide JB). Several reports of winter- 
ing Green-winged Teal were received: 1 at Hamilton 
on Dec. 27 (the first since 1939 on a Christmas count 
there, fide GWN), 5 at Oshawa, Ont. the same day 
(WN, GAS), 1 on the Christmas count at Tcronto 
on Dec. 27 (fide ES) and perhaps the same bird on 
Jan. 22 (DP). On Jan. 1 at Montezuma National 
Wildlife Refuge, N. Y., 3 Shovelers were noted (MR, 
FS). Also at the Montezuma Refuge on Jan. 1, 3 
Wood Ducks were reported (fide JSM). Single Wood 
Ducks also were reported on Christmas counts at 
Peterborough, Ont. on Dec. 26 (fide FRP), near Hem- 
lock Lake, N. Y. on Jan. 2 (fide GRR), and during 
the Christmas count period at Olean, N. Y. (SWE). 
Single Ring-necked Ducks were noted at London, Ont. 
on Jan. 1 (fide JWL) and at Oakville, Ont. on Jan. 
3 (GWN). A male Barrow’s Goldeneye was found 
during the Christmas count of the Buffalo Ornitholog- 
ical Society on Jan. 1 (HHA, RCA) and seen 
throughout January by several other members of the 
B.O.S.: it was reported from the upper Niagara 
River on Jan. 17 (LS). A female Barrow’s Goldeneye 
was reported off Bronte, Ont. on Jan. 24 (RGCM, 
JBM). A single Harlequin Duck was found at Clark- 
son, Ont. on Dec. 31 (JLB). At least 15 King Eiders 
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were noted on the Niagara River during early Dec... 
ber (HHA) and 2 were seen there during the B.C:S. 
Christmas count on Jan. 1 (fide M&MW): one «as 
seen at Hamilton on Dec. 6 (GWN), one at Roches- 
ter on Dec. 27 (AK), and one at Clarkson, Ont. on 
Jan. 3 (RMS). The outstanding find of the period 
was the Smew identified first in Buffalo harbor on 
Jan. 17 (RDC) and later seen by many observers 
from the Buffalo-Toronto area; excellent photographs 
in color were obtained (DRG) during February, by 
which time it was found in the Niagara River where 
it was present at least as late as Feb. 24 (LM). 

Hawks.—A Goshawk was carefully identified at 
Presque Isle State Park, Pa. during a Christmas count 
on Jan. 2 (fide JS). An immature Red-tailed Hawk 
seen at Fort William, Ont. on Feb. 14 is a first winter 
record for that region (AEA, DA). “Unprecedented” 
numbers of Rough-legged Hawks were noted in north- 
western New York state in early December; e.g., 26 
between Fort Niagara and Point Breeze, N. Y. 
(HHA). “High counts” (averaging 15 in a 16-mile 
square) were reported in the Kingston region during 
January and February (HQ). On Jan. 23 a total of 
45 were observed during a trip near London, Ont. 
(JWL). Individual Pigeon Hawks were reported sev- 
eral times during the winter at Fort William: on Dec. 
26 (AEA), on Jan. 1 (KD, ND), on Jan. 11 (EB). 
A white Gyrfalcon was observed at close quarters at 
Rutherglen, Ont. on Jan. 1 (LL) and a black one at 
Cavan Swamp near Peterborough, Ont. Jan. 9 (DS). 

Grouse and Turkeys.—Five female Spruce Grouse 
wintered at Atikokan, Ont. (SP). Ruffed Grouse were 
reported as “abundant” in the region of Peterborough, 
Ont. this winter (DS). More than one Sharp-tailed 
Grouse was noted at Niblock, Ont. on Feb. 1 (TP). 
A Turkey was observed on the Christmas count at 
Olean, N. Y. on Dec. 26 (fide SWE). 

Rails, Coots and Shorebirds.—Virginia Rails were 
found at a number of places in southern Ontario 
where little bits of marsh remained open: 1 at Ayr on 
Dec. 26 (WSM), 1 at Oshawa on Dec. 27 (GAS), 
1 at Delaware near London, Ont. on Jan. 9 (WD, 
JWL), 1 at Kingston, Ont. from Jan. 14 to Feb. 13 
(WHM). An Am. Coot was reported at Peterborough 
on Dec. 26 (fide FRP). A Killdeer turned up at Port 
Credit on Jan. 4 (DP). A Common Snipe was noted 
for the second winter in a bit of open water near 
Atikokan, Ont. (until March, 1960, SP). Single Com- 
mon Snipe were also reported from London, Ont. on 
Jan. 16 (WM) and from Rochester, N. Y. on Dec. 27 
(fide GL). A Dunlin was another interesting find on 
the Christmas count in the Rochester area on Dec. 27 
(RF, RO). 

Jaegers and Gulls —An immature Pomarine Jaeger 
turned up at Buffalo on Jan. 16 and was carefully 
identified by about 25 B.O.S. members (fide HHA, 
HDM). More Glaucous Gulls were seen near Buffalo 
than during most winters (HHA), 21 were seen this 
year on the Christmas count at Kingston as against | 
last year (fide MHE), 1 was seen on the count at 
Sarnia on Dec. 27 (fide AB). There were a number 
of reports of Iceland Gulls from the Lake Ontario 
borders including 1 at Kingston on Dec. 23 (fide 
MHE), 1 at Toronto on Dec. 27 (fide ES), 2 (1 Kum- 
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lien’s) at Rochester on Dec. 27 (fide GL), 1 at Buf- 
falo on Jan. 1 (fide M&MW), 1 at Hamilton on Jan. 
2 (GWN), at least 1 at Oshawa on Jan. 3 (GAS), 
and 1 (Kumlien’s) at Oakville on Feb. 14 (JBM, 
GWN). Great Black-backed Gulls appeared in unusu- 
ally large numbers at a number of places: 3 at Point 
Pelee from late December to Jan. 2 (SP), 77 on the 
Christmas count at Kingston on Dec. 23 (fide MHE), 
162 on the count at Hamilton on Dec. 27 (fide 
GWN) and 487 on Erie Bay, Pa. on Jan. 2 (JS). 
“Erie Bay literally filled with gulls; never before have 
we seen them in such numbers” . . . Herring Gulls 
30,000; Ring-billed Gulls 170,000 and Bonaparte’s 
Gulls 20 on Jan. 2 (JS). 

Owls—A Screech Owl was found at Huntsville, 
Ont., where this species is usually rare, on Jan. 11 
(RJR): 3 were found at Kingston on Dec. 23 “‘a 
first for our Christmas count” (HQ). Snowy Owls 
were late showing up this winter but appeared in good 
numbers by Christmas. About twice as many were 
noted on Christmas Counts in the Region compared 
with the previous winter: 7 on the count at Kingston 
was their “highest count ever’ (HQ), 8 were counted 
in a half mile stretch of road at nearby Westbrook, 
Ont. on Jan. 23 (by JG), 9 were reported in the 
North Bay area in late December and January (HP), 
probably 11 owls were responsible for over two dozen 
reports in the Port Arthur—Fort William area (KD), 
4 were reported from Gore Bay, 2 from South Bay 
and 1 from Tehkummah on Manitoulin Island (JB, 
SB, MS) and there have been a great many reports of 
individual Snowy Owls from all parts of Ontario as 
well as from the Buffalo area (HHA) and the Mon- 
tezuma National Wildlife Refuge (JSM) in New 
York state. There have been numerous reports of 
Hawk-Owls from northern Ontario: 1 at Kirkland 
Lake on Jan. 3 (fide FW), 1 or 2 at Fort William 
on Jan. 16 (WPH) and Jan. 30 (AEA), one from 
the Ontario side of the Pigeon River on Jan. 17 
(AEA), 2 at Finmark on Jan. 21 (TP), 6 at Mara- 
thon on Jan. 31 (JK), one found near Sturgeon Falls 
on Jan. 23, killed by a car (JFG). A Barred Owl was 
observed near Deep River on Dec. 27, the first record 
of this species on a Christmas Count there (ILO) ; this 
species also was seen at Bancroft, Ont. on Dec. 26 
(ES) and at Rutherglen, Ont. on Dec. 27 (LL). A 
Great Gray Owl was reported near South Baymouth, 
Manitoulin Island, during November (MM). The 
Boreal Owl reported was in the Limberlost area near 
Huntsville, Ont., Feb. 27-28 (MBH). Two Saw-whet 
Owls were taken by trappers near Schreiber, Ont. 
between Dec. 25 and 31 (fide AEA), another was 
seen at Fort William on January 14 (WPH)—the 
first winter records of this species in the Thunder Bay 
area (fide AEA). Other winter records of the Saw- 
whet Owl in Ontario include 1 seen during the Christ- 
mas count of the Peninsula Field Naturalists Club 
near St. Catharines on Dec. 27, 1 at Huntsville on 
Jan. 11 (RJR) and 1 at Toronto on Jan. 24 (RMS, 
RWT). 

Woodpeckers —There were several reports of Red- 
bellied Woodpeckers in the Region. The most remark- 
able concerns one that turned up at Mindemoya on 
Manitoulin Island on Nov. 19, was a regular visitor 





there four or five times a day until Dec. 15 and was 
seen less often from then until Jan. 15 (JW). The 
one reported previously at Nashville, Ont. was found 
on the Christmas count on Dec. 27 (BG, RP). Five 
were found at the Montezuma National Wildlife Ref- 
uge on Jan. 1 (fide JSM), 1 at Blenheim, Ont. on 
Jan. 2 (RDU) and 1 at Point Breeze, N. Y. on Jan. 
17 (HHA, RCA). Individual Yellow-bellied Sap- 
suckers were noted at Hamilton, Ont. on Dec. 24 
(RA) and at London, Ont. on Dec. 26 (fide JWL). 

Flycatchers, Larks and Swallows.—A lingering Least 
Flycatcher was found at Toronto on Dec. 1 (JJ) and 
again on Dec. 2 (CG). An Eastern Phoebe was seen 
at Dundas, Ont. on Feb. 10 (ON). There have been 
more January records than usual for Horned Larks in 
the Toronto region: 16 were seen at Woodbridge on 
Jan. 12 (KS). Two Tree Swallows were carefully 
identified at Montezuma National Wildlife Refuge on 
Jan. 1 (MR, FS). 

Magpies and Tits —A Black-billed Magpie was seen 
throughout December and January in the St. Catha- 
rines area (RB, HL, AJS). Black-capped Chickadees 
were unusually abundant in parts of Ontario during 
December: 40 to 50 about the feeders at one time at 
Rutherglen (LL), 294 on the Christmas count at 
Huntsville on Dec. 27 (JMH), 236 on the count at 
Peterborough on Dec. 26 (FRP). A number of reports 
of Tufted Titmice include 1 at London, Ont. on Dec. 
6 (OP) which wintered at least until Jan. 26 (fide 
JWL), 1 at Ancaster, Ont. on Jan. 17 (KS, RAHW), 
3 at Geneva, N. Y. on Dec. 27 (fide LW), 8 in the 
Buffalo area throughout January (fide HHA). 

Wrens to Thrushes—Two Carolina Wrens wintered 
at Kingston, Ont., still coming to the feeding station 
in March (VC), another wintered at a feeding station 
at Richmond Hill, Ont. (JL) and one was seen near 
Hemlock, N. Y. on Jan. 2 (fide GRR). Two Long- 
billed Marsh Wrens were seen at Dundas Marsh from 
Dec. 20 to Jan. 9 (GH, JBM, GWN), one also was 
noted at Montezuma National Wildlife Refuge on 
Jan. 1 (fide JSM). The Mockingbird at Port Arthur 
mentioned in the last issue was still there on Jan. 5 
(HS), others showed up at Cobourg, Ont. from Nov. 
16 to Dec. 24 (VH, AEW), Toronto on Dec. 27 
(HB), Vineland since late fall (WLP), West Elgin 
on Jan. 2 (DM), London—one on Jan. 19 (HM) 
and one on Dec. 26 (AE), and Presque Isle State 
Park, Pa. on Jan. 2 (fide JS). At least 8 Brown 
Thrashers were seen in southern Ontario during the 
Christmas period and one farther north at Sturgeon 
Falls on Dec. 31 at a feeding station (EGH), the first 
winter record for the Lake Nipissing area. Several 
Eastern Bluebirds were reported: up to 13 throughout 
the winter at Point Pelee (WB, RM), 3 at Port Dover 
on Dec. 26 eating bittersweet berries (BM, ES) and 
3 at Hamilton on Jan. 17 (AE, JBM, GWN). 

Kinglets, Waxwings, Shrikes—Ruby-crowned King- 
lets used to be very scarce in southern Ontario in 
winter, but there were several records this winter: 1 
at Kingston, Ont. on Dec. 23 (fide MHE), 1 at Lon- 
don, Ont., seen on several occasions from Dec. 23 to 
Jan. 12 (DMS), 1 at West Elgin on Jan. 2 (DM). 
4 at Point Pelee on Jan. 2 (GK), and 2 at Hamilton 
on Jan. 17 (AE, JBM, GWN). Bohemian Waxwings 
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were seen at a number of localities again this winter 
but not in such numbers as last winter; e.g., 30 were 
reported on the Christmas count at Fort William 
(457 last year) though 100 were estimated there on 
Jan. 5 (R&SR), 2 were seen at Geraldton on Dec. 26 
(KZ), flocks of 15 to 30 arrived at Gore Bay on Dec. 
18 and were still present at the end of February (MS), 
2 were seen at Hamilton on Dec. 2 (GWN) and indi- 
viduals were reported from Kingston from Dec. 23 to 
Feb. 19 (PEL, HQ), Clarkson on Jan. 1 (TH), Lon- 
don on Nov. 30 (DMS), and Rochester, N. Y. on 
Dec. 27 (fide GL). Northern Shrikes were rather 
scarce throughout most of the Region except north of 
Lake Superior. 

Warblers —A Nashville Warbler was found dead 
at Vineland, Ont. on Dec. 9 (WLP). A Myrtle War- 
bler wintered at a feeding station in Kingston, still 
coming on March 1 (VC), 1 was seen and heard at 
St. Thomas on Dec. 26 (MF), 1 was found at Usshers 
Creek, Ont. on Jan. 10 (RB, AC, AS), 5 were seen 
on the Toronto Christmas count (fide JLB) and 62 at 
at Presque Isle State Park, Pa. on Jan. 2 (fide JS). 
A number of Yellowthroats lingered into early win- 
ter: 2 at London on Dec. 26 (fide JWL), 1 at St. 
Thomas the same day (JL), 1 at Ingersoll on Dec. 27 
(fide BP), and 1 at Hamilton the same day (fide 
GWN), 1 was seen as late as Jan. 5 at Toronto (DP). 
A Yellow-breasted Chat was seen frequently at a 
feeder at London, Ont. from early December to mid- 
January and was the highlight of the Christmas count 
at London, Dec. 26 (MH): this is the first winter 
record of this species in the London area (fide JWL). 

Blackbirds —Four Eastern Meadowlarks frequented 
a barnyard at South Baymouth, Manitoulin Island, 
from late fall to Feb. 17 (SB), several also were 
reported wintering in southern Ontario. A Baltimore 
Oriole was found on the Toronto Christmas count on 
Dec. 27 (fide ES) and was seen again on Dec. 31 
(DP), another was noted at Lewiston, N. Y. from 
Jan. 1 to 15 (fide WK). A Rusty Blackbird was seen 
daily at a feeder at South Bay, Manitoulin Island, 
from Jan. 1 to Feb. 4 (JB), 3 were found at Dundas 
on Dec. 20 (GH, JBM, GWN). A Common Grackle 
was noted at Peterborough on Jan. 9 (VGC). A 
Brown-headed Cowbird was found on Dec. 27 at 
Huntsville (JMH) and remained through January at 
a feeding station (AM). 

Grosbeaks and Finches.—Cardinals, formerly quite 
rare in the Toronto region are now plentiful—145 
were counted on Dec. 27 (fide JLB), one wintered as 
far north as Huntsville at least to Feb. 12 (RJR). 
Evening Grosbeaks were very plentiful throughout the 
Region this winter, coming to feeding stations some- 
what earlier than usual, probably because of the late 
December sleet storms: some very large numbers were 
tallied on the Christmas counts; 604 at Brockville on 
Dec. 27 (fide JB), 602 at Barrie on their Christmas 
count (AMH), 331 at Hamburg, N. Y. on Jan. 3 (fide 
HJR), and somewhat smaller numbers at 23 other 
localities in the Region. Pine Grosbeaks were reported 
as unusually common at Peterborough, 175 on Feb. 8 
(PB), common on Manitoulin Island but scarce at 
North Bay (fide HP), numerous small flocks were 
seen at Kingston (HQ), and 11 as far south as To- 
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ronto on Jan. 24 (JS). A few Hoary Redpolls were 
reported: 2 at Fort William on Dec. 2 (AEA), 1 at 
Hamilton on Dec. 27 (JM), 2 carefully identified 
near Hemlock, N. Y. on Jan. 2 (WCL), and 1 at 
Lorne Park, Ont. on Jan. 19 (DP). Common Redpoils 
were reported through most of the Region in large 
numbers, from at least 23 specific localities (8 of these 
in western New York state). Pine Siskins, on the 
other hand, were quite scarce. Red Crossbills were 
reported from six widely scattered localities: 1 at Rouge 
Hills on Dec. 22 (JMS), 9 at Bancroft, Ont. on Dec. 
26 (ES), 49 at Deep River, Ont. on Dec. 27 (ILO), 
1 at Montezuma National Wildlife Refuge on Jan. 1 
(fide JSM), 1 at Etobicoke Creek on Feb. 22 (DP), 
and 1 at Fort William on Feb. 28 (HQ). About 50 
White-winged Crossbills were seen at Dorion on Dec. 
2 (HA), 1 at Purpleville, Ont. on Dec. 20 (CG), 
10 at Barrie on their Christmas count (AMH), 4 at 
Hamburg, N. Y. on Jan. 3 (fide HJR), and 4 at 
Kingston on Feb. 3 (HQ, GHW). 

Sparrows.—A Savannah Sparrow was seen at Hamil- 
ton on Dec. 27, the first ever seen on the Hamilton 
Christmas count (fide GWN), 1 was seen the same 
day at Oshawa (GAS) and another at Port Credit on 
Jan. 3 (JLB, et al.). A Grasshopper Sparrow turned 
up at a feeder in Port Credit on Jan. 18 and has 
remained there through the winter (DRG), the first 
winter record for the Toronto region. A Vesper Spar- 
row was noted on the Toronto Christmas count on 
Dec. 27 (fide ES), 2 were found in Willoughby 
Township, Ont. on Jan. 1 (RB, AS), and 1 was 
noted at Point Pelee from November to Feb. 17 (WB, 
RM). One of the few winter records of the Slate- 
colored Junco at Fort William was obtain this winter 
at a feeding station where one remained from Nov. 26 
to Jan. 16 (MK). An Oregon Junco was reported at 
Rochester on Dec. 27 (fide GL). Four Chipping Spar- 
rows were reported at Watkins Glen, N. Y. on Dec. 
27 (fide JB), and 1 near Hemlock, N. Y. on Jan. 2 
(fide GRR). Three Field Sparrows remained at 
Oshawa until Dec. 6 (GAS), 1 was noted at High- 
land Creek, Ont. on Jan. 4 (JTAS) while 58 were tal- 
lied on the Rondeau Park Christmas count on Jan. 2 
(RDU). White-crowned Sparrows were unknown in 
the Toronto region in winter until very recently: this 
winter no fewer than 5 were reported near Toronto 
(EC, BG, FL, BP, HCS), 1 was noted at Oshawa on 
Dec. 27 (GAS), 3 at St. Thomas on Dec. 26 (fide 
MF), at least 20 are reported wintering at Vineland, 
Ont. (WLP), in New York state individuals were 
reported from Buffalo on Jan. 1 (RB, AS), Rochester 
on Dec. 27 (fide GL), and Hamburg on Jan. 3 (fide 
HJR). Some northern records for wintering White- 
throated Sparrows include 1 at Kirkland Lake, Ont. 
on Jan. 3 (fide FW), 2 at a feeder at Gore Bay, 
Manitoulin Island throughout the winter (MS), 2 
at Huntsville on Dec. 27 (JMH), and 1 at Brockville 
on the same day (JB). A Fox Sparrow was noted at 
Hamburg, N. Y. on Jan. 3 (fide HJR). A Lincoln's 
Sparrow appeared at a Rochester feeder (ER) on Jan. 
3 and remained through the winter; its identity was 
confirmed by more than 10 qualified observers from 
the Rochester and Buffalo areas (AK). A Song Spar- 
row was observed at Kirkland Lake in early Decem- 
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er (FH), 162 were noted on the Christmas count on 
Dec. 27 at Hamilton, the most ever (fide GWN). 
Seven Lapland Longspurs were seen near London, 
Ont. on Dec. 20 with about 900 Snow Buntings (GC, 
JCL, JWL). Large flocks of Lapland Longspurs were 
observed near Kingston in January but they were 
absent there in February (HQ). Snow Buntings were 
reported to be more numerous than usual in Essex 
Co., Ont., e.g., 1000 in Gosfield Township on Jan. 2 
(WB) and 1000 at Maidstone on Jan. 10 (NC): 
notable numbers” also were reported in the Buffalo 
area in December (HHA). 

Contributors —A. E. Allin, Dorothy Allin, Ross 
Anderson, Mrs. Helen Atkinson, Harold H. Axtell, 
Mrs. Rachel C. Axtell, James L. Baillie, Jamesine 
Bardeen, Henry Barnett, James Bayly, Wilfred Both- 
am, Mrs. Stella Bowerman, Paul Bristow, Richard 
Brownstein, Angus Buchanan, Mr. & Mrs. John Budd, 
Mrs. Vera Cartwright, Mr. & Mrs. V. G. Chandler, 
N. Chesterfield, Arthur Clark, R. D. Coggeshall, G. 
Cummings, Ellen Cuthbert, W. Day, Keith Denis, 
Norman Denis, O. E. Devitt, Stephen W. Eaton, 
Martin H. Edwards, Arthur Elder, A. Epp, Marshall 
Field, Robert Folker, J. F. Gage, Bev. Geale, Harvey 
Gillam, Clive Goodwin, Mr. & Mrs. John Guertin, 
Donald R. Gunn, Tom Hassell, Fred Helleiner, Mrs. 
J. M. Heron, Mrs. E. G. Heslop, Mrs. V. Hewson, 
Miss M. Hill, Mrs. Marion B. Hill, Mrs. W. P. 
Hogarth, G. Holland, Miss A. M. Hughes, John 
Jarvis, G. Kelley, Allen Kemnitzer, J. Kerkoerle, Mr. 
& Mrs. Walter Klabunde, Mrs. M. Knowles, Walter 
Lamb, H. Lancaster, J. Large, J. C. Laughton, Louise 
Lawrence, Mr. & Mrs. James W. Leach, John Lemon, 
Gerhard Leubner, Walter C. Listman, Mrs. P. E. 
Little, Frank Lovesy, R. G. C. MacLaren, William 
Maddeford, R. Mara, Aubrey May, Milford McCul- 
ligh, Mrs. Lucie McDougall, Bertha McKnight, Hugh 
McMahon, William Mealey, J. B. Miles, John Miller, 
W. S. Miller, Harold D. Mitchell, John S. Morse, 
W. H. Moulton, D. Murray, William Neal, Olive 
Newcombe, George W. North, Richard O'Hara, I. L. 
Ophel, Olive Pack, Frank R. Pammett, Barbara Parker, 
Bruce Parker, Robert Pepall, Don Perks, T. Perron, 
Mrs. Shirley Peruniak, Hazel Petty, S. Postupalsky, 
D. K. Powell, William L. Putman, Dr. & Mrs. 
Howard Quackenbush, Helen Quilliam, Howard J. 
Reuther, Else Rohner, Gerald R. Rising, R. & S. Robb, 
Margaret Rusk, R. J. Rutter, Kira Sabakin, Douglas 
Sadler, J. Satterly, R. M. Saunders, Arthur Schaffner, 
Fritz Scheider, Elin Schuyler, D. M. Scott, George 
A. Scott, H. Servais, Lister Sinclair, A. J. Smith, Jack 
T. A. Smith, Mrs. Margaret Smith, J. Murray Speirs, 
Earl Stark, Ken. Strasser, James Stull, Mrs. H. C. Sut- 
ton, R. W. Trowern, R. D. Ussher, Loren Ward, 
Frank Washington, Margaret & Marie Wendling, J. 
David West, R. A. H. Westmore, Mrs. Jean William- 
son, Audrey E. Wilson, G. H. Woods, Ki. Zroback.— 
Doris H. Speirs and J. Murray Speirs, R. R. 2, 
Pickering, Ont. 


APPALACHIAN REGION.—The winter of 1959- 
60 will be long remembered in the Appalachian Re- 
gion, both for the rigors of its weather and for the 
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birding that it produced. It was perhaps the most 
interesting winter in the memory of our present ob- 
servers. 

The season was clearly divided into two parts. 
December and January were unusually mild and had 
about normal precipitation, most of which fell as 
rain. Many of the so-called half-hardy species were 
induced to attempt to winter and at most localities 
the Christmas counts showed both large species lists 
and large numbers of some species. This mild season 
came to an abrupt end in February. After a few tight 
preliminary snowfalls in the early part of the month 
a very heavy fall occurred throughout the Region on 
Feb. 12-13 with up to 13 inches being recorded. So 
began one of the snowiest and coldest late winters on 
record. At Morgantown, W. Va. snow fell on 28 of 
the 43 days between Feb. 13 and March 26. At the 
Pittsburgh, Pa. weather station February had a tem- 
perature deficiency of 32 day-degrees and March was 
deficient 391 day-degrees. Precipitation was only about 
one-third normal but it was entirely in the form of 
snow. The snowfall was general even as far south as 
southern Tennessee and the total accumulations at 
high elevations were large; 45 inches on Roan Moun- 
tain, Tenn. and nearly 200 inches at Terra Alta, W. 
Va. All bodies of water except the largest rivers 
remained frozen until nearly the end of the period. 
The first major break in the Arctic weather came on 
March 27 and temperatures quickly rose. 

In contrast to the hard winter of 1957-58 this one 
did not seem to result in any great mortality of win- 
tering birds. There were a few reports of losses, and 
in western North Carolina. Wass found 20 dead birds 
along 14 miles of highway on March 6. As the close 
of the period coincided with the return of good 
weather it will be necessary to defer final judgment 
of this point. 

The early group of spring migrants were very late 
in arriving and this dammed-up flood of birds arrived 
very spectacularly in the last few days of March. 

Northern Invaders.—The feature event of the sea- 
son was an invasion of northern species that was the 
greatest on record. Fourteen species were reported at 
places far south of their normal winter ranges and 
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the aggregate numbers of four of these species, Eve- 
ning Grosbeak, Purple Finch, Common Redpoll, and 
Snow Bunting were very high. The other ten species 
occurred in more normal small numbers. Of the spe- 
cies that might be expected in this Region only the 
Boreal Chickadee and the White-winged Crossbill 
were unreported. 

What was likely the greatest invasion of Evening 
Grosbeaks into our Region in history started in No- 
vember and reached its peak in February and early 
March. While no extremely large flocks were reported, 
everyone who operated a feeding station had some of 
the birds present. One reporter summed up the situ- 
ation by remarking, ‘From the many reports of birds 
being fed, I would surmise that many people will be 
mulching with sunflower seed hulls this summer” 
(GFH). Maximum numbers apparently were reported 
from western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and northern West 
Virginia. The Pennsylvania stations were overwhelmed 
with them and one observer referred to them as “‘ubiq- 
uitous’” (KCP). At State College, Pa. 4630 were 
banded by March 31 (DB, MW). Except at Wheel- 
ing, where they were reported only once (GHB), 
northern West Virginia experienced the same influx. 
In western Virginia the numbers were high at Lexing- 
ton (JJM), Harrisonburg (DRH) and Dayton (MC). 
Lesser numbers were reported from Tennessee and 
western North Carolina and there were two reports 
from Demorest, Ga. at the extreme southern boundary 
of our Region (EGN). Most of the birds departed 
with the advent of warm weather in late March but 
a scattered few remained after April 1. 

Across the eastern and southern portions of the 
Region, Purple Finches were fully as spectacular as 
the grosbeaks. They were of only moderate occurrence 
in western Pennsylvania and northern West Virginia 
but elsewhere the numbers were very high. At State 
College, Pa. 150 were banded (DB, MW) and 66 
were banded at Elizabethton, Tenn. (LRH). 

Common Redpolls staged the heaviest invasion in 
recent years into the northern part of the Region. They 
were termed “abundant’’ at Warren, Pa. (WLH); 
numerous at State College, Pa. (WSC, MW); com- 
mon at Youngstown, Ohio (VPM); and fairly com- 
mon at Meadville, Pa. (RCL). The most southerly 
records were from Indiana, Pa. on March 3 (CDW) 
and Clarksville, Pa. on Jan. 22 (RKB). 

The northern part of the Region also experienced 
a record-breaking appearance of Snow Buntings. The 
southernmost records were at Carmichaels, Pa. on 
March 14 (RKB) and Preston Co., W. Va. on March 
9 (GRM). 

There were two reports of Goshawks from north- 
western Pennsylvania on Jan. 30 and Feb. 21 (RCL). 
Six Rough-legged Hawks in one day near Youngs- 
town, Ohio (H. O. Heimerdinger, fide VPM) and one 
at Charles Town, W. Va. on Dec. 30 (CM) were un- 
usual but at Meadville, Pa. Leberman felt that they 
were less common than usual. 

The only report of a Snowy Owl was one at Roa- 
noke, Va. on Jan. 14 (AOE). No large numbers of 
Red-breasted Nuthatchers were reported but it was 
more widespread than usual on Christmas counts. 

Two Bohemian Waxwings at Youngstown, Ohio 
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on March 19 were the second on record there in 30 
years (VPM) and 2 were seen at Morgantown, \\’ 
Va. on March 20 (B. Wright), the third record ; , 
the state. There were three reports of North: cn 
Shrikes: one banded at Meadville, Pa. on Dec. 9, « ne 
seen in Clarion Co., Pa. (RCL), and one at Clarks. 
ville, Pa. (RKB). 

Single Pine Grosbeaks were reported from Charics- 
ton, W. Va. on Jan. 2 (GFH), Morgantown, W. Va. 
(fide MB) and Canfield, Ohio (VPM). Pine Siskins 
were in good numbers in Pennsylvania (RCL, MW’) 
and in eastern West Virginia (CM). They were 
found at Cullowhee, N. C. on Feb. 2 (MLW) and 
27 were listed on the Blacksburg, Va. Christmas 
count. There were only two reports of Red Crossbills: 
from State College, Pa. in December (WSC), and 
Allegheny Co., Pa. on Jan. 30 (JG). A few Lapland 
Longspurs were reported at State College, Pa. (WSC) 
and a small flock was seen at Youngstown, Ohio on 
March 15 (VPM). One was seen at Morgantcwn. 
W. Va. on Feb. 21, the first record in eight years 
(GAH & GAK), and the one seen at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. on March 11 was the first local record (JCH). 

Loons, Grebes and Herons.—Loons and grebes were 
rather scarce but a Common Loon at Lexington, Va. 
on Dec. 28 was unusual (JJM). A Red-throated Loon 
was reported at Conneaut Lake, Pa. on Dec. 5 (RCL). 
There were many more reports of wintering Great 
Blue Herons than usual with 80 being reported from 
the vicinity of Elizabethton, Tenn. on Jan. 31 (LRH). 
A Common Egret at Knoxville, Tenn. on Dec. 4 was 
unusual (JCH). Yellow-crowned Night Herons were 
reported at Chattanooga, Tenn. on Feb. 28 and March 
17 (AHW), and one was seen on the Salem, Ohio 
Christmas count. 

Waterfowl—The mild early winter preduced ner- 
mal or slightly lower than normal numbers of most 
species but the advent of cold weather and the general 
freeze-up evicted most of the birds. Lakes had not 
yet opened in the northern part of the Region by 
April 1 and very few waterfowl were reported. To 
the south, however, the early flight was very good 
with the outstanding event being the unprecedented 
flight of Redheads in Tennessee with 300 on March 
12 and 900 on March 20 at Elizabethton (LRH), and 
3-4000 seen at Chattanooga (AHW ). These two re- 
ports alone represent more individuals of this species 
than were reported from the whole Region in the 
fall. The Canada Goose flight was poor but probably 
most remained to come after April 1. A Blue Goose 
wintered at Lexington, Va. (JJM) and one was seen 
at Charleston, W. Va. on Feb. 28. A Snow Goose in 
Monroe County on Dec. 27 was unusual (P. Handlan, 
fide GFH). Two European Widgeons were seen on 
the Allegheny River at Oakmont, Pa. on March 14 
(KCP). A Surf Scoter seen at Pymatuning Lake, Pa 
on Dec. 5 was the first local record in some years 
(RCL) but follows other appearances in the Region 
in the fall. 

Hawks.—In West Virginia’s Eastern Panhandle the 
normal wintering population of several hundred 
Turkey Vultures was reduced this year to only 4 
or 5 (CM). Most hawk species were in low numbers 
but Sparrow Hawks and Red-tails were reported to be 
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good numbers in northwestern Pennsylvania 

RCL). Two Golden Eagles were reported on the 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Christmas count (AHW) and 
ne was seen in Pocahontas Co., W. Va. on Feb. 

(WB). A Pigeon Hawk at Cullowhee, N. C. on 
Feb. 14 was noteworthy (MLW). 

Gallinaceous Birds.—Miller reported that the Bob- 
white remained plentiful in eastern West Virginia but 
Herndon reported some winter mortality from western 
rennessee. Dead Wild Turkeys were reported as 
being found at Warren, Pa. (WLH) and Lexington, 
Va. (JJM). 

Cranes and Shorebirds—A Sandhill Crane success- 
fully wintered at Knoxville, Tenn. (JCH). At Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 67 cranes were seen on March 14 and 
i7 on March 15 (AHW). Killdeer were rather plenti- 
ful in several parts of the Region in January but the 
cold weather drove them out and they have been 
scarce since. A Common Snipe at Sugar Lake, Craw- 
ford Co., Pa. on Feb. 21 was the first local winter 
record (RCL). In the Eastern Panhandle of West Vir- 
ginia the annual snipe census listed 92 individuals 
(CM). Two Am. Golden Plovers at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. on March 27 were unusual (AHW). Bona- 
parte’s Gulls were reported on the Chattanooga Christ- 
mas count (AHW), and 5 at Lexington, Va. on 
Jan. 6 constituted the first winter record there (JJM). 
One was collected at Crimora, Va. on Jan. 27. 

Doves.—There were more than usual numbers of 
Mourning Doves reported from the northern parts of 
the Region in the winter, with large numbers near 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (KCP) and at State College, Pa. 
(MW). Small flocks were present in eastern West 
Virginia (CM) but they were unusually scarce at 
Morgantown, W. Va. (GAH). 

Flycatchers, Swallows and Titmice.—Eastern Phoebes 
arrived very late in all sections and showed almost 
universal arrival dates of March 27-28. There did not 
seem to be any reduction in numbers, however. An 
Eastern Wood Pewee on April 1 at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. was extremely unusual (AHW). Purple Mar- 
tins arrived about two weeks late in most places and 
other species of swallows were unreported or very 
scarce by the end of the period. At State College, Pa. 
Black-capped Chickadees were present in large num- 
bers (WSC). This may have been a part of a 
southward movement but they were not reported 
south of their normal range. Carolina Chickadees were 
in greater than normal numbers at Morgantown. 

Wrens, Mimids and Thrushes—Bewick's Wrens 
wintered at Cullowhee, N. C. (MLW). Carolina 
Wrens, which had just recovered from the effects of 
the hard winter two years ago, again suffered badly at 
Morgantown, W. Va. A Catbird remained at State 
College, Pa. until Dec. 21 (MW) and 2 were seen 
on March 4 with one being found dead on March 5 
at Sistersville, W. Va. (GM). 

A feature of the early winter was the large concen- 
trations of Robins in many places. Exceptionally large 
aggregations were reported at localities between 
Youngstown, Ohio and Pittsburgh, Pa. on the north 
and Elizabethton, Tenn. on the south. In central and 
eastern West Virginia these flocks grew to very large 
size with several thousand being seen at Wyatt, 


W. Va. (LM) in January and possibly 25,000 in the 
Eastern Panhandle (CM). At some stations these 
birds departed after the February freeze-up but else- 
where they remained through the coldest part of the 
season. The normal arrival on the breeding territories 
was very late but no great reduction in numbers was 
noted any place except at Butler, Pa. (FWP). Hermit 
Thrushes were noted several times at Sewickley, Pa. 
(CHLS) and Wheeling, W. Va. (CO). They were 
rare at Knoxville, Tenn. (JCH) and one at Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn. was the only record there in two years 
(LRH). 

Pipits, Waxwings, and Warblers—A Water Pipit 
at Cheat Lake, W. Va. on Jan. 24 was the first local 
winter record (GAH). Cedar Waxwings were com- 
mon at Elizabethton, Tenn. (LRH), Inwood, W. Va. 
(CM), and Morgantown, W. Va. Myrtle Warblers 
were reported from Washington Co., Pa. on Feb. 
22 (KCP) and at Indiana, Pa. on Feb. 23 (CDW), 
both localities being a little north of the usual range. 
Ninety were banded at Elizabethton, Tenn. during the 
period (LRH). A Prairie Warbler survived until late 
March at St. Albans, W. Va. (GFH). 

Icterids and Finches.—The sudden influx of Red- 
winged Blackbirds, Common Grackles, and Brown- 
headed Cowbirds on March 26-28 was one of the 
more spectacular events of the season. At Conneaut, 
Pa. on March 29 Leberman estimated 15,000 redwings 
on one marsh where there had not been a single 
bird two days before. 

An Indigo Bunting at Barnsville, Ohio on Dec. 17 
was unusual (Mrs. H. Chapman, fide GFH). Gold- 
finches were present in most areas in the early winter 
but disappeared with the freeze-up. A Bachman’s 
Sparrow at Chattanooga, Tenn. on March 9 was early 
(AHW) as was the Grasshopper Sparrow at Demo- 
rest, Ga. (EGN). There was little consistency in the 
reports of Tree Sparrows; they were low at Sewickley, 
Pa. (CHLS), Inwood, W. Va. (CM), and Morgan- 
town, W. Va. (GAH), but common at Clarksville, 
Pa. (RKB) (the latter two localities are only 30 
miles apart), and at State College, Pa. (WSC). 
White-crowned Sparrows wintered at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(KCP), Bridgeport, Ohio (GHB) and Wyatt, W. Va. 
(LM) all north of the usual range. Farther south they 
were in more than usual numbers and White-throated 
Sparrows were normal in the northern part of the 
Region. Fox Sparrows also were reported from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (KCP) and Wheeling, W. Va. (CC) 
where normally they do not occur. 

Contributors.—Wayne Bailey, Ralph K. Bell, Doro- 
thy Bordner, George H. Breiding, Maurice Brooks, 
Max Carpenter, William S. Clarke, Jr., Charles Con- 
rad, A. O. English, Joseph Grom, Lee R. Herndon, 
William L. Highhouse, D. Ralph Hostetter, J. C. 
Howell, George F. Hurley, Gordon A. Knight, Robert 
L. Leberman, George R. Maxwell, Lena McBee, Vin- 
cent P. McLaughlin, J. J. Murray, Gladys Murrey, 
E. G. Nichols, Kenneth C. Parkes, Sara Pollock, F. W. 
Preston, Mrs. G. Risen, C. H. L. Scheutte III], Marvin 
L. Wass, Mrs. Adele H. West, Mrs. Cora D. Wil- 
liams, Merrill Wood.—Georce A. HALL, Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
toun, W. Va. 
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MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.—De- 
cember through early February had mild to normal 
temperatures, and precipitation markedly above aver- 
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age only in parts of Iowa. A widespread blizzard on 
Feb. 10 ushered in a prolonged cold and snowy period, 
not broken until March 26. During March, local 
temperature and snowfall records were shattered in 
practically every part of the Region. Bowling Green, 
Ky. received 54 in. of snow from Jan. 1 to March 22; 
one fall totaled 23.9 in. (fide Gordon Wilson). The 
thick blanket of snow, persisting from mid-February 
to late March, was almost unprecedented; when it 
suddenly melted in late March, flooding prevailed. A 
notable warming trend on Jan. 12 brought 60° tem- 
peratures to northern Illinois. At Columbus, Ohio, 
no day between Feb. 12 and March 27 had a maxi- 
mum temperature reaching the normal average for that 
span (fide Edward S. Thomas). 

Relatively little mortality due to weather was re- 
ported. At Squaw Creek National Wildlife Refuge, 
Mound City, Mo. (Kenneth Krumm) and Bowling 
Green (GW) dead birds were discovered (species 
not stated). Starlings, Common Grackles, and Red- 
winged Blackbirds succumbed during March at Crab 
Orchard National Wildlife Refuge, Carterville, IIl.; 
90 per cent were Starlings (Lee Bush). A few Robins, 
Mockingbirds, and Myrtle Warblers were found dead 
at Louisville, Ky. (fide Anne L. Stamm). Horned 
Larks were noted in large numbers along roads, the 
only snow-free areas, and many were killed by auto- 
mobiles. Feeding stations attracted more birds after 
the first heavy snows of February; several rarities were 
recorded. The highlights of the season were the large, 
extensive invasions of Snow Buntings, Common Red- 
polls, Horned Larks, Lapland Longspurs, and Purple 
Finches. A light flight of Snowy Owls (24 sightings) 
reached the northern parts of Missouri, Illinois, In- 
diana, and Ohio. 

Herons, Waterfowl—There were 150 Great Blue 
Herons at the Chautauqua National Wildlife Refuge, 
Havana, Ill. in early December, but only 90 by Dec. 
8 (K. Duane Norman). An immature Black-crowned 
Night Heron was observed, Feb. 16 and 21, at Daven- 
port, Iowa (Elton Fawks, Peter Petersen, Jr.). On Feb. 
3 an Am. Bittern was found at Magee Marsh, Ottawa 
Co., Ohio (Laurel Van Camp); one was listed at 
Squaw Creek, Dec. 27. The wintering Canada Goose 
population at Crab Orchard was about 35,000. This 
species left Chautauqua by Dec. 12, but 75 returned 
on Jan. 1 (KDN). A Brant was captured in Missouri 
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(fide T. E. Musselman); singles were noted on D. 6 
at Columbus (W. Todd Furniss) and Jan. 23 ti 25. 
Cleveland, Ohio (William and Nancy Klamm). 1 ree 
White-fronted Geese were at Kansas City, Mo., ‘an. 
10 (James Rising). The Feb. 1 snows forced se\ ral 
thousand Mallards to leave Des Moines, Iowa: ‘his 
was the first time for some years that none wint: ed 
there (Woodward H. Brown). The 40,000 Mallards 
wintering at Squaw Creek repaired to open water on 
the Missouri River in severe weather (KK). There 
were 35,000 Mallards wintering at Chautauqua 
(KDN) and 40,000 were listed, Jan. 1, in Laporte 
Co., Ind. (Dorthy Buck, ef al.). Canvasbacks were 
absent at Kansas City (JR), 400 wintered at Chau- 
tauqua, of 999 counted in Ottawa Co., Ohio, Feb. 24, 
931 were males (LV), up to 200 wintered at Ashta- 
bula, Ohio (Paul H. Savage). Barrow’s Goldeneye 
was listed on the Chicago, Ill. Christmas count. A 
male Harlequin Duck remained at Decatur, Ill. from 
Dec. 29 to March 28 (color photographs taken by 
C. Turner Nearing), another at Michigan City, Ind., 
March 20 (James E. Landing, e¢ al.) was the second 
sighting for Indiana. The 4 King Eider specimens 
mentioned in the fall report were shot off Calumet 
Harbor, Ind. on Nov. 26, by Gerald Brown and Wiil- 
lard H. Kaehler. This species occurred at Lorain, Ohio, 
Jan. 10 to 24 (A. H. Claugus, fide EST), 3 at Cleve- 
land were first seen on Dec. 5 (Owen Davies). Uni- 
dentified eiders were recorded at Wilmette, Ill. (7, 
Jan. 23, Robert Russell). A male Common Eider was 
sighted, Feb. 1 at Chicago (Harold Fetter, Helen 
Lane), this species should be identified with extreme 
caution in this Region. On March 19, a total of 400 
White-winged Scoters appeared off Glencoe and Wil- 
mette, Ill. (Mrs. A. J. Zimmerman, James Ware). A 
Common Scoter was finally taken in Indiana, a sick 
bird noted, Dec. 8, at Gary was found dead, Dec. 10 
(John M. Louis, specimen at Purdue University). On 
Jan. 3, 75 were noted at Lakeside, Ohio (Miss Alta 
Smith). The peak Ruddy Duck population at Cleve- 
land was 110, compared to a usual 600 to 700 (OD) 
Common Mergansers have become rare at Columbus 
(EST). 

Vultures, Hawks, Gallinaceous Birds —The Black 
Vultures at Utica, Ohio (Christmas count) were 
unexpected. At Cincinnati, Ohio, ‘‘several’’ Cooper's 
Hawks were caught in buildings, after they attempted 
to take birds at feeding stations (fide Emerson Kem- 
sies). A full albino Red-tailed Hawk captured there 
by Worth S. Randle and G. Ronald Austing is still in 
captivity. Rough-legged Hawks appeared in good num- 
bers in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio; most of the sight- 
ings at Columbus were of birds in the black phase 
(EST). The number of Bald Eagles held up well: 
some dispersion to different feeding sites was reported 
near Quincy, Ill. (TEM). There was no decline on 
the Swan Lake National Wildlife Refuge, Sumner, Mo 
(Sarah S. Vasse). A Bald Eagle census between Du- 
buque and Keokuk, Iowa, Jan. 31, revealed 117 birds, 
most of them adults (Robert J. Trial, EF, PP, Jr., 
Mike Yeast, Ted Green; details in The Audubon Bul- 
letin 113:6-7). The Marsh Hawk increased at Chau- 
tauqua after the Feb. 26 snowstorm (KDN) and was 
more abundant in Fairfield Co., Ohio (Charles R. Gos- 
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lin). An Osprey was listed in Mercer Co., Ill. on Jan. 
The Gray Partridge is uncommon in St. Joseph Co., 
Ind.. where 15 were found, March 18 (Kenneth 
Able). More surprising was the visit of 4 Turkeys to 
Lake Co., Ohio (B. P. Bole, Jr., fide OD). 

Gullinules, Shorebirds, Dove, Owls —Two Common 
Gallinules were at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio from Dec. 30 
to Jan. 10. Despite the severe cold, Common Snipe 
wintered near Aledo, Ill. (RJT, TG). On Dec. 29, 2 
Spotted Sandpipers were observed at Hanover, Ind. 
(Christmas count). Two Dunlins lingered at Colum- 
bus until February (EST). A Sanderling at Ashtabula, 
Jan. 2 (Jon Ahlquist) was late. Gulls left the Daven- 
port area about Jan. 15 and remained absent the rest 
of the winter (PP, Jr.). They were down from 
“thousands” to 100 at Waukegan, Ill. (Patricia R. 
Snider), scarce from mid-December to mid-March at 
Aledo (RJT), and all but disappeared at Cleveland 
in late February (OD). An Iceland Gull was at Chi- 
cago from Dec. 28 to Jan. 26 (HF, HL). A Franklin's 
Gull was noted on March 20 at Cleveland and a 
Black-legged Kittiwake at Lorain, Ohio, March 12 
(OD). Two unidentified terns at Liscomb, Iowa, Jan. 
1 were noteworthy (Mrs. Carl Proescholdt). The 
Mourning Dove was evidently forced farther south 
than usual by snow and cold. Few wintered at Liberty- 
ville, Ill. (PRS) and after mid-November they were 
less abundant in Ottawa Co., Ohio (LV). In contrast, 
2517 were counted at Henderson, Ky., Dec. 26, and 
more were at Richmond, Ind. (Gerald P. Morsello). 
Snowy Owls were reported from 13 localities, all in 
the northern half of the Region. There were decreases 
in Long-eared Owls at Des Moines (WHB) and 
Iowa City (Fred W. Kent), Iowa and at Aledo 
(RJT). Near Cincinnati, 23 Saw-whet Owls were 
banded by GRA, Edward Johnstone, and Jay Sheppard 
(fide EK). 

Kingfisher, Woodpeckers, Flycatchers, Titmice.— 
An albino Belted Kingfisher was a rarity at Cleveland 
(Bertram C. and Margaret Raynes). Two Pileated 
Woodpeckers near Oxford, Ohio were the first there 
in 20 years (EK). A “considerable number” of 
Red-headed Woodpeckers wintered at Des Moines 
(WHB), but they were uncommon at Cincinnati, 
pointing up the importance of available food. A 
Black-backed Three-toed Woodpecker came to a 
suet feeder at Wilmette, Jan. 6 and a week later (RR). 
The Eastern Phoebe was recorded on only 4 Kentucky 
and the Cincinnati Christmas counts; none was re- 
ported after Jan. 3. An influx of Black-capped Chick- 
adees (noted last fall) resulted in higher counts in 
Ottawa County (LV), at Tiffin (Mrs. W. C. Knob- 
laugh), and at Utica, Ohio (Mrs. C. R. Wagner). 

Nuthatches, Wrens, Mockinghirds and Thrashers, 
Thrushes—An estimate of 300 Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches at White Pines State Park, Ill. (Jack Keegan) 
was phenomenal! Winter Wrens were more numerous 
at Quincy (TEM) and were in song. Mockingbirds 
wintered in Multiflora Rose fencerows over much of 
the Region; they have increased at Quincy, while in 
Fairfield Co., Ohio, the Mockingbird population has 
doubled in the past 10 years (CRG). Catbirds and 
Brown Thrashers were observed during the Christmas 
count period, but not after Feb. 15. There was evi- 





dently a general withdrawal of Robins from the north- 
ern part of the Region; the mid-January warm period 
brought hundreds of them back (500, Jan. 16, Utica, 
Mrs. CRW ). Their disposition after the February bliz- 
zards is unknown. Hermit Thrushes evidently disap- 
peared after the Christmas count period. Townsend’s 
Solitaires were present at Kansas City and Lisle, Ill. 
during this time. 

Warblers, Blackbirds, Fringillids—An Orange- 
crowned Warbler was seen at Decatur, Dec. 20 (Rob- 
ert P. Kirby). Few Myrtle Warblers wintered, though 
they lingered through December. More Eastern Mead- 
owlarks than usual were noted in Ottawa Co., Ohio 
(LV) and at Cincinnati (EK), there was a ‘good 
wintering population” in Tippecanoe Co., Ind. (Irving 
W. Burr). A Baltimore Oriole was trapped and re- 
leased, Jan. 20, Sterling, Ill. (Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Shaw). The large blackbird roost in Louisville moved 
about 214 miles; numbers were down from 3,000,000 
to 1,625,000. Common Grackles showed a decrease of 
perhaps 1 million (ALS). Many thousand Common 
Grackles and Starlings were said to have been killed 
by persons in a roost in Vanderburgh Co., Ind. (news- 
paper reports, fide Charles E. Keller). An Indigo 
Bunting was banded on Jan. 18 at Mooresville, Ind., 
then recaptured 4 times by Feb. 28 (Robert S. Greg- 
ory). Another was seen at Cincinnati, Jan. 29 (WSR, 
fide EK). There was a light invasion of Evening Grcs- 
beaks; some reached Fairfield Co., Ohio (CRG), Cin- 
cinnati (EK), and Paoli, Ind. (James M. Tucker, fide 
William B. Barnes). A Purple Finch irruption was 
evident in Iowa and Illinois, with many appearing at 
feeding stations. Common Redpolls were a treat to 
many observers, especially in Ohio, where the wide- 
spread movement was heaviest. It was the first time 
since 1923 that E. §. Thomas had observed them at 
Columbus; in Ottawa County there were more than 
ever before (LV). They reached Columbia (fide Mrs. 
O. R. Johnson) and Lewistown, Mo. (TEM) and sev- 
eral places in Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana (14 locali- 
ties in all). An expected Red Crossbill flight was 
quite light, but penetrated to Bloomington, Ind. (fide 
Val Nolan, Jr.); they left Rockford in late December 
(Lee Johnson). A Green-tailed Towhee visited the 
feeder of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Colehour, Rockford, 
from Jan. 20 to Feb. 9; many persons saw it. Several 
species of sparrows were straggling behind during the 
Christmas counts, but were not found later. Among 
these, was a Le Conte's Sparrow at Hanover, Ind. Most 
localities reported a decrease of Slate-colored Juncos; 
Kentucky Christmas counts showed a 27 per cent state- 
wide decline (ALS). Tree Sparrows were almost 
absent at Rockford (LJ) and down at Blue Island, 
Ill. (Karl E. Bartel). On March 1 the biggest move- 
ment in years occurred at Quincy (TEM). They out- 
numbered juncos at Indianapolis, Ind. (CEK) and 
showed an increase at Ashtabula (PHS) and Tiffin, 
Ohio (Mrs. CWK). Harris’ Sparrow was reported on 
5 Christmas counts. Area after area enjoyed an in- 
creased number of Lapland Longspurs in February and 
March. Huge flocks accompanied by large numbers of 
Snow Buntings and Horned Larks were much in evi- 
dence along roadsides. At Kansas City, 3 Smith's Long- 
spurs were found, Feb. 14 (JR, Ted Pucci). The Snow 
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Bunting irruption was extensive, but most noticeable 
in northern Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. It was the 
largest invasion on record at South Bend, Ind. (fide 


DB) and the first in 12 years in Seneca Co., Ohio’ 


(Mrs. WCK). Some birds reached the Pickaway—Ross 
County line in central Ohio (EST). Although extreme 
northern Ohio and Indiana recorded them earlier, most 
of the Snow Buntings arrived around March 5, follow- 
ing heavy snow. 

Corrigenda.—In the 1959 Fall Migration report 
(Audubon Field Notes 14(1):38-41 the following 
corrections should be made. On page 39, line 7 (left 
column) should begin “every 5 birds shot were 
adults.” In reference to the Common Nighthawk migra- 
tion at Rockford, bottom of page 40, “Oct. 25-26" 
should read ““Aug. 25-26."”—RussELL E. MuUMForpD, 
Department of Forestry and Conservation, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—Some of the 
most severe weather ever experienced in the Central 
Southern Region occurred here this winter. Starting 
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in mid-February, after a mild December and a near- 
normal January, a succession of arctic air masses 
moved southward. Ice and snowstorms demonstrated 
their staying power by lasting through the third week 
of March, by which time temperatures had averaged 
several degrees below seasonal normals for the Sth or 
6th consecutive week, and the vegetation was approx- 
imately two weeks behind schedule. 

Bird Mortality —Reports of dead birds found in 
emaciated condition came from all quarters and cov- 
ered a wide range of species including sparrows, black- 
birds, warblers, thrushes, robins, bluebirds, swallows, 
doves and woodcock. Purple Martins, arriving approx- 
imately on time, were greeted with snow and ice and 
a scarcity of insects. From Jackson, Miss. (WHT). 
Nicholson, Miss. (ABT), Delacour, La. (ERK, fide 
BMM), Lutcher, La. (CJP, fide CRS) and from Dau- 
phin Island, Ala. (Dorn) came reports of dead birds 
found at the bases of martin houses. In the Nashville 
area, which had an unprecedented seasonal total of 
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38.5 inches of snow, 12 dead Eastern Bluebirds w. re 
found in nest boxes and the Hermit Thrush pop 
tion at the Two Jays Sanctuary and elsewhere 
pletely disappeared (ARL). 

The Disaster Species.—Since the severe late wir 


r 
of 1957-58 there has been talk about the decimation 
of bird populations wintering in the southern Uniicd 
States. The breeding-bird censuses that were taken in 


the summer following that winter showed a decrease 
in abundance in most of the 25 species which were 
considered (Audubon Field Notes 13:5) and the 
observers along the Gulf Coast in the fall of that year 
and the following year remarked on the scarcity of 
birds. This winter, news was more encouraging; Ala- 
bama, Louisiana and Florida (except the Pensacola 
Region) reported wintering birds “‘plentiful.”’ 
Analyses have shown that the four major disaster 
species, the Eastern Phoebe, the House Wren, the 
Hermit Thrush and the Eastern Bluebird, have been 
among the slowest in recovering (Audubon Field 
Notes 13:270, 299; 14:7). The following table shows 
that this condition still exists. There were little more 
than half the number of Eastern Phoebes and Hermit 
Thrushes in the Region the last two Christmases than 
in the ‘normal’ Christmas of 1957. House Wren and 
Eastern Bluebird recovery has been noticeable but not 
complete. Apparently it takes more than two years for 
these species to recover in numbers in their winter 
range. (Values in the fourth column differ from those 
of Dr. Newman's table in last winter's analysis be- 


Indices to abundance determined from the four- 
teen Christmas counts in the Central Southern Re- 
gion that were taken consecutively in 1957, 1958 

and 1959. 


.— 
of 1957 value 
1958 1959 





Number per 
100 party-hours 


1957 1958 1959 














Eastern Phoebe 26 16 1S 62 58 
House Wren 16 9 iz 56 75 
Hermit Thrush 25 13 14 52 56 


Eastern Bluebird 124 76 88 61 71 














cause my figures were not adjusted for the percentage 
of habitat covered, and one count that he used was 
omitted.) It will be interesting to learn next Christmas 
if the severe weather this past winter was another 
disaster-producing incident. 

Western and Northern Influences Elements of the 
western avifauna were present this winter as usual 
bringing to the column such names as Black-headed 
Grosbeak, Bullock’s Oriole, Western Tanager, Sprague’s 
Pipit, Rufous Hummingbird, White-winged Dove, 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher and Red-shafted Flicker. Of 
particular note this season were the Groove-billed Ani 
influx into Louisiana, Bohemian Waxwing records 
for both Arkansas and Louisiana, Eared Grebe records 
for Alabama and Florida, and the first Lucy's Warbler 
for the Region. This was a very good showing but 
it does not merit the “invasion year’’ rating. 

Accidental wanderers from the north included four 
very unusual gull records: single Glaucous and Iceland 
Gulls in Florida, and single Black-backed and Frank- 
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\in’s Gulls in Alabama; also, the second Purple Sand- 
piper for the Region. Inland rarities were associated 
nostly with the late winter weather as large numbers 
of the following species were pushed deep into the 
Region: Evening Grosbeaks in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, Tree Sparrows in Arkansas and Tennessee, 
Purple Finches in Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisiana, and 
Alabama, and Lapland Longspurs in unusual concen- 
trations in Mississippi and Alabama. 

Loons, Grebes, Pelicans, Gannets—A Red-throated 
Loon recorded at Biloxi, Feb. 6 (BMM) appears to 
be a new bird for Mississippi, the only Gulf state 
where it had not been recorded. The first Eared Grebe 
for Alabama was recorded at Dauphin Island, Jan. 1 
(ART, EDL & MEC) and the second by the same 
observers at the same place, March 26; a single bird 
was seen, Jan. 5, at Pensacola, Fla. (JTB & FMW); 
and another at Lonoke, Ark., Dec. 26 (THJ). Eight 
White Pelicans remained on Grand Lake, near Eudora, 
Ark. until Dec. 5, which is rather late for a group 
(MF). The mystery of the disappearance of Brown 
Pelicans from the Region continues. Coastal Christmas 
count totals from 1956-1960 were 995, 367, 41, 14 
and 4 respectively. Gannets appeared twice this winter 
on the Gulf Coast: 54 birds seen while traveling from 
Biloxi around the west end of Ship Island, Miss. to 
the Chandeleur Islands, La., March 15 (JMV, JW) 
can be counted as the first record for Mississippi and 
the second state record for Louisiana; another flight of 
25 birds was seen off Pensacola on Dec. 27 (FMW). 

Egrets, Spoonbills—The Cattle Egret has been rec- 
orded in Louisiana in every month now that the fol- 
lowing February and March records have been added: 
7, Feb. 24 near Kaplan; 3, Feb. 24 near Bell City; 
140, March 7 at the Lacassine Refuge; 1, March 8 
north of Lacassine (all JMV); 4, March 12 at Pointe 
a la Hache (SAG); and 4, March 12 near Raceland 
(HAJE). The Reddish Egret was recorded in Alabama 
for the second consecutive winter on the Mobile count 
on Dec. 28 (Dorn). Since the winter status of the 
Common Egret in northwestern Florida is undeter- 
mined the following records are noteworthy: 1 on Dec. 
22 and another on Jan. 9 near Chipley, 1 near Bonifay 
on Dec. 22 (all HMS). Two Roseate Spoonbills were 
reported at the Bonnet Carret Spillway, La. on Dec. 
22 (EL). 

Swans, Geese, Ducks.—The Whistling Swan was 
recorded in Arkansas for the second straight winter 
when 6 birds remained at the Holla Bend Refuge near 
Russellville from Feb. 2 to March 18 (JMD). Two 
adult White-fronted Geese at Delchamps, Mobile 
County, March 17 (Dorn) make the third record for 
Alabama. Three Mottled Ducks at Mobile on Dec. 28 
(Dorn) constituted the third winter record for Ala- 
bama and 2 on Dauphin Island, March 26 (ART, 
EDL, MEC) bring to ten the number of positive rec- 
ords for the state. A flock of Greater Scaup occurred 
at Lake Borgne, La. on Dec. 26; some were collected 
(JVM). Two specimens of the Oldsquaw were col- 
lected near Lake Borgne on Dec. 19 (REW); another 
was seen Dec. 5 at Gulfport, Miss. (HAJE & CLE); 
and another on Mobile Bay, Ala., March 12 (Dorn). 
A ¢ Common Merganser at Cedar Point, Mobile Co., 
Ala. on Jan. 2 was the fifth record for the coast of 


that state (TAI & JAI); another was reported in Mis- 
sissippi at Jackson on Jan. 15 (KAG). A Red-breasted 
Merganser at Fort Smith on Dec. 26 (BWB) was the 
first winter record of this species in Arkansas. 

Vultures, Hawks, Eagles, Ospreys.—Amy B. Tolman 
noted an interesting though unexplained behavior of 
Black Vultures near Picayune, Miss. on Jan. 27 when 
she observed 68 birds huddled on the ground, so close 
together that many were touching. Since the winter 
range of the Mississippi Kite is not known with cer- 
tainty, one bird recorded at Lake Beulah, Miss. on 
Dec. 27 is noteworthy (AF & BS-V). Additional Har- 
lan’s Hawk records emphasized the regularity of its 
occurrence in the Region: 1, Dec. 27 at the Sabine 
National Wildlife Refuge count in Louisiana (SAG), 
and another, Dec. 26, on the Lonoke, Ark. count 
(DAJ). Two Broad-winged Hawks were recorded this 
winter on Christmas counts: 1 at the Sabine Refuge 
(SAG & RBM), and another on the Dauphin Island, 
Ala. count on Jan. 2 (ART & Holliman). The Loui- 
siana bird follows a series of late records in Novem- 
ber 1959. A third Broad-winged Hawk was present 
all of January near Hurricane, Baldwin Co., Ala. and 
was probably the one mist-netted there on Feb. 25 
(DDS). A Golden Eagle trapped in Perry Co., Miss. 
in late December was given to the Jackson, Miss. 
Zoo (QB & WHT). Two unusual winter occurrences 
of the Osprey were reported: 2, Jan. 8 at Lake Beulah, 
Miss. (MGV, Mrs. Vaiden, AF & BS-V) and 1, Jan. 
2 at Pensacola (BLM). The second Arkansas winter 
record of the Peregrine Falcon occurred at El Dorado 
in late December and early January (HHS). A Pigeon 
Hawk at Nashville on Jan. 7 was a new winter species 
for that area (HEP). 

Cranes, Rails, Gallinules, Shorebirds.—A nest of the 
Sandhill Crane with 2 eggs was discovered on March 
29 in Jackson Co., Miss. (LHW). The following are 
single birds except where otherwise stated: Sora at 
Bowles Lake, Boliva Co., Miss., Jan. 10 (AF); 2 
Purple Gallinules, Sabine count, Dec. 27: injured 
Long-billed Curlew at the Yazoo City, Miss. airfield 
on Jan. 2 (first winter record for Mississippi—AS, 
BBC & LC); Whimbrel at Decatur, Ala. on Feb. 6 
and 7 (second inland winter Alabama record—Hulse 
& JC); Spotted Sandpiper at Memphis on Dec. 17, 20 
and 27 (north of its usual winter range—JL, BL) 
and at Auburn, Ala., Dec. 26 (Dusi); 6 Knots at 
Little Dauphin Island on Jan. 2 (second winter record 
for Alabama—TAI, JAI). 

One of the most outstanding records of the season 
was a single Purple Sandpiper collected on a rock 
jetty near Panama City, Fla. on Jan. 22 (HMS & 
MAO), the second-known occurrence in the Central 
Southern Region. A Pectoral Sandpiper recorded at 
Dalphin Island, Jan. 2 (ART) was the second winter 
record for Alabama. An unusually high number of 
Least Sandpipers remained in the northern part of the 
Region this winter: 43 near Memphis, Dec. 13, 19 
& 20 (JL & BL); 12 north of Marion, Ark., Jan. 31 
(BBC & GR); 2 at Horseshoe Lake near Bruins, 
Ark., Feb. 28 (T. O. S.). The third winter occurrence 
of the Long-billed Dowitcher in Arkansas was marked 
by 6 birds at Lonoke, Dec. 26 (DAJ, WMS, VBS 
& WPS). Although the Black-necked Stilt is known to 
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occur on the western Louisiana coast in winter, 32 at 
Grand Chenier on Dec. 28 (SAG) was an unusual 
concentration. 

Gulls.—A Glaucous Gull in second winter plumage 
at Pensacola on Jan. 24 and photographed on Feb. 1 
was the fifth record of this species for western Florida 
(FMW, JTB). The Iceland Gull first observed by 
Burt Monroe, Jr. and later by Francis Weston re- 
mained at Pensacola from Jan. 2 to Feb. 28, and is 
new for the Central Southern Region. Other unusual 
gull records were: Great Black-backed Gull at Mobile, 
Dec. 28 (second winter record for Alabama—Dorn): 
100 Herring Gulls at Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 6; and 
100 Ring-billed Gulls at Lonoke, March 12 (‘argest 
concentrations seen in the state—both records by 
WPS, VBS, ef al.); an adult Franklin’s Gull at De- 
catur, Jan. 4 (second record for Alabama—Hulse). 

Doves, Anis.—The White-winged Dove was re- 
corded four times in Louisiana this winter: 1, Dec. 1 
at Ponchartrain Park, New Orleans; 1, Dec. 13 at 
City Park, New Orleans; 3, Dec. 27 at Cameron; 1, 
Jan. 30 at Buras (all SAG). Two Louisiana Ground 
Dove records were also noteworthy: 24, Dec. 30 on 
the Buras—Venice count (SAG); 3, Jan. 18 at Baten 
Rouge (first January record for the area—DGB & 
LCB). Further documentation of the Groove-billed 
Ani influx came from New Orleans: 1, Jan. 21; 4, 
Jan. 26; 7, Feb. 25; and 5, March 12 at Mary's 
Plantation south of New Orleans (all SAG). 

Owls, Goatsuckers.—Additional wintering records 
of the Burrowing Owl were 1 at Dauphin Island, 
Nov. 5 to Dec. 31 (TAI, e¢ al.) and 1 at Jacksen, 
Jan. 2 (EG, KAG, ef al.). One of the few state 
records of the Long-eared Owl occurred in Baton 
Rouge when 2 birds were observed from March 18 to 
25 (RJN & DAL). Two wintering Chuck-will’s- 
widows were reported: 1 at Triumph, La. Dec. 30 
(MEL, MW), Jan. 3 (MEL, MW, ART) and Jan. 
30 (SAG); and 1 at Dauphin Island, Jan. 2 (second 
winter record for Alabama—ART & Holliman). Two 
Whip-poor-wills netted and banded on Feb. 2 and 23 
near Hurricane, Ala. (DDS) indicate good winter 
survival of this species. A Louisiana series of late 
Common Nighthawk records extended into January: 
1 at Thibodaux, Nov. 23, 24 (MEC); and the fol- 
lowing at New Orleans, 1 on Dec. 1, 2 on Dec. 27, 
4 on Jan. 8 and 1 on Jan. 16 (HBC). The first winter 
record of the Lesser Nighthawk for Louisiana was 
made at New Orleans on Dec. 18 (SAG). 

Humminghbirds.—A single Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird was an unusual find for the New Orleans Christ- 
mas count, Jan. 3 (SAG). Records of the Rufous 
Hummingbird further its winter establishment in the 
Gulf states; 1, Dec. 1 at Pensacola (Mrs. McClana- 
han); 1, Jan. 3 at New Orleans (fide SAG); 4, Feb. 
{ at Thibodaux, La. (ART); and 1, March 6 at 
New Orleans (HBC). 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers, Swallows, Nuthatches. 
—The first record of the Red-shafted Flicker in eastern 
Louisiana was a single bird at New Orleans on Jan. 
23 (BMM). Another was recorded on the Memphis 
count, Dec. 27 (BBC). A surprising concentration of 
19 Scissor-tailed Flycatchers was recorded on the new 
Buras-Venice, La. count, Dec. 30 (SAG & RFC), and 
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a single bird was in the same area, Jan. 30 (SA) 
extending the period of winter occurrence for 
state. The first state record of the Say’s Phoebe 
Mississippi was collected on the Jackson count 2 
miles northeast of Raymond, Jan. 2 (WHT & BEC 
One ¢ Vermilion Flycatcher at Marion, Ala. on j.: 
1 (Holliman, TAI & JAI) was the first inland recc :d 
for Alabama. A new locality for wintering Rough- 
winged Swallows was found on Dec. 30 at Bur: 
Venice, La. where 55 birds were recorded (SAG) 
Two Barn Swallows on Feb. 25 at New Orleans 
(SAG) constituted the first February record for the 
state. The Red-breasted Nuthatch reports from Littic 
Rock, Nashville, New Orleans and Birmingham have 
become regular. The species also returned to Pensacola 
this winter after an absence of several years (FMW ) 

Wrens, Thrushes, Kinglets, Pipits, Waxwings.—A 
House Wren at El Dorado, Ark. in November and 
December (HHS) was the fourth winter record for 
the state. A Wood Thrush recorded in Bolivar Co., 
Miss. on Dec. 23 (AF & BS-V) made the first winter 
record for the state. Observers in coastal Alabama 
and Louisiana remarked on the great abundance of 
Golden-crowned Kinglets there this winter (TAI, 
MEL and others). Ben Coffey, a master at finding 
small prairie birds, reported that longspurs and 
Sprague’s Pipits were scarce this season in the 
northern part of the Région and cited the following 
records for the latter sp&cies: 1, Jan. 2 at Yazoo City 
airfield, Miss.; 5, Jan. 3, at Adams County Airport. 
Natchez, Miss.; 1, Dec. 26 near Lonoke, Ark.; 9. 
Dec. 13 at Hot Springs, Ark. In Louisiana the 
Sprague’s Pipit was reported from two localities where 
it is not regular: New Orleans, 2 on Dec. 13, 1 on 
Jan. 14 (SAG); Baton Rouge, 3 on Jan. 18 (first 
January record for the area—LCB & DGB). A single 
Bohemian Waxwing was present in Baton Rouge 
two days during the second week in January (EW 
and others) and is considered a new hypothetical en- 
try on the Louisiana state list. Another single Bo- 
hemian Waxwing was reported in Arkansas, Jan. 27. 
at Clarksville (ITB) and is the third record for the 
State. 

Warblers.—All the warbler records received for this 
report were dated prior to the mid-February entrance 
of the “ice-age” into the Region. Black-and-white 
Warbler records for Louisiana were plentiful: 4 at 
New Orleans from early December to Jan. 3 (BMM 
& JMH); 3 on the Sabine count on Dec. 27 (MW. 
MEL, BMM): 6 on the Buras—Venice count, Dec 
30 (SAG, et al.); 1 at New Orleans, Jan. 19 (SAG); 
2 near Buras, Jan. 30 (SAG, DKH, MEL & BMM) 
An Orange-crowned Warbler at El Dorado, Ark 
through December, and another collected there on 
Dec. 14 (PMM) were the third and fcurth winter 
records for the state. 

One of the greatest surprises of the season was the 
adult Lucy’s Warbler collected on the Buras—Venice. 
La. count on Dec. 30 by Sidney Gauthreaux. This 
species has not been recorded previously east of west- 
ern Texas and is therefore new to Louisiana, the Cen- 
tral Southern Region, and the Eastern United States 
This prolific new Christmas count area covers the 
southern extremity of the Mississippi River Delta 
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1¢ umbilicus of the nation. 
The second winter record of the Parula Warbler 
r Alabama occurred at Bellingrath Gardens, Mobile 
County, Jan. 2 (TAI). The second December record 

f the Magnolia Warbler for Louisiana occurred on 
the Buras-Venice count, Dec. 30 (SAG, MEL, MW). 

M. Gordon Vaiden reports a roost of 700-1000 
Myrtle Warblers in privet hedges and magnolia trees 
n his yard in Rosedale, Miss. between Nov. 5 and 
Feb. 2. On Feb. 7 and 14 one mile east of Rosedale 
he collected 3 Myrtle Warblers that had more than 
three white spots on each side of the tail, suggesting 
hybridization with Audubon’s Warbler. 

The first January Black-throated Green Warbler for 
Louisiana was seen at New Orleans on the 5th 
(SAG). A western subspecies of the Yellow-throated 
Warbler, Dendroica dominica albilora, observed at 
Century, Fla. on Dec. 25 (FMW) was the ‘first 
winter record of this form for that state and the 
Region. It frequented Mrs. Whigham’s window feeder 
throughout the fall and until March 15. The first 
December Prairie Warbler for Louisiana occurred in 
New Orleans on the 21st (SAG). The second Arkan- 
sas winter record of a Yellowthroat was obtained at 
Lonoke on Dec. 26 (WMS & DAJ). The third winter 
record for Alabama of the Yellow-breasted Chat oc- 
curred at Spring Hill College, Mobile on Dec. 28 
(Dorn). Two immature ¢ Am. Redstarts were rec- 
orded near Buras, La. on Jan. 30 (SAG, ef al.), ex- 
tending by one week the known period of winter 
occurrence in the state. 

Meadowlarks, Orioles, Blackbirds, Tanagers.—The 
Western Meadowlark has advanced eastward in Ala- 
bama to the Birmingham area, 1 on Dec. 26 (noted 
“thin broken bars on secondaries and retrices’—TAI). 
The sprinkling of winter oriole records noted in recent 
years was again a feature of this season: 1 ¢ Balti- 
more Oriole near Shreveport on Dec. 12 (GDH): 
single 2 2 in New Orleans on Jan. 19 (SAG), Cam- 
eron on Dec. 27 (SAG), and Pensacola from Jan. 19 
to Feb. 15 (JTB & FMW); single Bullock’s Orioles 
from New Orleans on Jan. 1 (BMM & JMH), Baton 
Rouge on Jan. 13 (LCB), and March 25 (RJN), from 
Panama City, Fla. about Jan. 15 to 20 (ME, Mrs. 
Elliott, fide HMS), and from Pensacola from Feb. 4 
to March 7 (LEG & FMW). Up to 200 Brewer's 
Blackbirds were seen in Chipley, Fla. this winter, an 
unusually high number for this eastern locality 
(HMS). The greatest concentration of Brewer's 
Blackbirds in Alabama took place on March 17 when 
Father J. L. Dorn observed “thousands upon thou- 
sands” just south of Mobile. Western Tanager reports 
were as follows: 1 ¢ at New Orleans on March 12 
and 19 (OBM), and at Pensacola 1 ¢ from Feb. 3 
to March 17 (RDO, FMW’) and 1 9, Jan. 18 (JTB). 

Grosbeaks, Purple Finches, Siskins —One 2 Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak discovered on Dec. 17 (JL & BL) 
was the first winter occurrence for the Memphis area. 
One ¢ Black-headed Grosbeak visited a feeding sta- 
tion at Mansfield, La. from Jan. 19 to April 2 and 1 
2 remained there from Feb. 19 to April 22 (Mrs. 
Myers). The first January record of a Blue Grosbeak 
for the Baton Rouge area was of a bird seen on Jan. 
8 (BLM & DGB). Evening Grosbeaks were reported 





from 5 localities in Alabama. Two flocks of up to 14 
and 20 at Bessemer, Feb. 13-April 27 (Mrs. Davis, 
CMcT, TAI) were the farthest south the species has 
remained for any time and constituted the latest record 
for Alabama. Another report of this species was from 
Kingston Springs, Tenn., where 2 birds remained dur- 
ing February and March (DMH, ARL); and a Mis- 
sissippi report of 1 ¢ and 1 Q at Oxford on March 
20 and 26 (BOF) is the first for the state. An im- 
mense Purple Finch influx coincided with the February 
and March storms in Arkansas, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Louisiana. In Nashville Amelia Laskey banded 
387 between March 8 and April 18. She reported that 
the communal roost of this species discovered in 1957- 
58 (Auk 75:475-476) in cedar trees was occupied 
again after a one-year lapse. Pine Siskins reached Flor- 
ida in at least three locations in this Region: 2 at 
Century on Feb. 7 (Mrs. Whigham); 1 near Laurel 
Hill on Dec. 5 (HMS); 2 at Pensacola on Jan. 13 
(CJK & FMW); but there were few reports elsewhere. 

Towhees, Sparrows, Longspurs.—A spotted form of 
the Rufous-sided Towhee at New Orleans on Dec. 12 
(SAG) made an unusual record so far east, even in 
years when commoner to the West. A ¢ Grasshopper 
Sparrow banded at Birmingham on March 25, 1959 
was netted as a singing male on June 7, and was 
netted again on Jan. 14 and 29, 1960 in the same field, 
an example of wintering on the breeding territory 
(TAI). Three others were netted on the same field in 
February (TAI). Other unusual records for their re- 
spective areas were: Grasshopper Sparrow, 1 near 
Nashville, Feb. 27—March 20 (HCH, Mrs. Hodgson, 
fide ARL); Oregon Juncos in Arkansas, 1 at Little 
Rock on Dec. 31, Jan. 2 & 7 (VBS), 2 64 and 1 
@ at Horseshoe Lake, near Bruins on Feb. 28 (BBC, 
LC & GR), and 1 at Fayetteville on March 2 (FCJ, 
DAJ). Tree Sparrows were common at Fayetteville, 
Ark. feeding stations in February and March (DAJ 
and others) and at Nashville, Tenn., March 4 to 27 
during the severe weather (all-time late departure— 
ARL and others). Fox Sparrows also were reported 
at feeders in these localities (DAJ, ARL); and in 
Mobile (up to 5) Jan. 28 to March 7 (Dorn). Al- 
though Ben Coffey reported that Lapland Longspurs 
were below average in numbers at the beginning of 
the season, large March concentrations were found in 
northern Alabama where 3000 were recorded in Law- 
rence County on the 20th (JCR & MLR), and also in 
Mississippi near Rosedale where 1000 occurred on 
March 5 (Goodpasture, AF, MGV & Mrs. Vaiden). 

Contributors (in the alphabetic order of their ini- 
tials; sectional editors’ names in boldface).—B. Wil- 
liam Beall, D. G. Berrett, Irving T. Beach, Joyce T. 
Baxter, Laurence C. Binford, Quinton Breland, Ben 
B. Coffey, Jr., Henry B. Chase, Jr., Jack Cambron, 
Lula Coffey, Michael E. Caldwell, Ralph F. Cambre, 
Father J. L. Dorn, Julian L. Dusi, James M. Dale, 
Mrs. Rex Davis, Cora L. Evans, Harold A. J. Evans, 
Mr. and Mrs. Myron Elliott, Alan Feduccia, Barry O. 
Freeman, Marguerite Fryer, B. E. Gandy, Ernest Good- 
pasture, Katherine A. Goodpasture, L. E. Goodnight, 
Sidney A. Gauthreaux, Daniel C. Holliman, David C. 
Hulse, Dorothy K. Howerton, Dorothy M. Hartman, 
G. Dale Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Hodgson, 
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John M. Holmes, Joseph A. Imhof, Thomas A. Im- 
hof, Douglas A. James, Frances C. James, Ted H. 
Johnston, Charles J. Kahn, E. R. Knobloch, Amelia 
R. Laskey, Barbara Lovell, Eileen Lowe, Electa D. 
Levi, Jim Lovell, Mary E. Lewis, Clustie McTyeire, 
Burt L. Monroe, Jr., Buford M. Myers, Jr., Mrs. Hill 
Myers, J. V. Manders, Mrs. Max McClanahan, O. B. 
Miles, Philip M. Mattocks, Jr., Robert B. Moore, 
Robert J. Newman, Mary Ann Olson, R. D. Olmstead, 
C. J. Pollet, H. E. Parmer, Glynn Roehr, James C. 
Robinson, Margaret L. Robinson, Alice Smith, Billy 
Smith-Vaniz, C. R. Shaw, Donald D. Stamm, Hank 
H. Shugart, Henry M. Stevenson, Vivian B. Scarlett, 
William M. Shepherd, William P. Scarlett, Amy B. 
Tolman, Ava R. Tabor, William H. Turcotte, J. M. 
Valentine, Mr. and Mrs. M. Gordon Vaiden, Eugene 
Wilhelm, Lawrence H. Walkinshaw, Mrs. Andrew 
L. Whigham, Francis M. Weston, John Walther, 
Melvin Weber, Robert E. Warren —Frances C. 
JAMES, Gayeta, Route 3, Fayetteville, Ark. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—The 
most dramatic aspects of the period were the general 
scarcity of birds, a spectacular invasion of Boreal and 
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Short-eared Owls and what seemed to be a reversal 
of weather patterns. December was mild nearly every- 
where, going into the records as the warmest in 75 
years in the Calgary, Alta. Region (E. D. Beacham); 
the third warmest on record at Winnipeg, Man. (Har- 
old Hosford); abnormally mild at Cayuga, N. Dak. 
(U. S. Weather Bureau, J. W. Johnson). January 
and February were cooler but March was frosty with 
winter temperatures: 20° below normal the first two 
weeks at Calgary (EDB); the coldest month of the 
winter at Spirit Lake, Sask. (Wm. Anaka); the cold- 
est March on record at Huron, S. Dak. (JWJ). Snow- 
fall was light at Edmonton and Calgary (Robert Lister, 
EDB); twice the amount compared with last winter 
fell at Spirit Lake, Sask. (WA); 86 per cent of normal 
at Kenmare, N. Dak. (Homer Bradley); near record 
falls on Jan. 2 and March 9-11 at Sioux Falls, $. Dak. 
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(HK). Perhaps the weather did little to influc. c¢ 
birdlife but it brought forth such comments as th 
from South Dakota—"‘fewest birds in 16 years of |}. 
servation” at Huron (JW J); ‘notable scarcity of ;.o- 
cos, Tree Sparrows and Am. Goldfinches” at Brooki::2s 
(Mrs. David Holden); ‘‘very scarce both as to num- 
bers and species” at Milbank (Lowry Elliott); from 
North Dakota—"‘wintering birdlife quite scarce’ at 
Lostwood (George Gard); ‘‘very few birds this win- 
er” at Coleharbor (David McGlauchlin) ; “practically 
nothing to report’’ at Fargo (O. A. Stevens); from 
Saskatchewan—''most migrant species absent or noted 
infrequently” at Spirit Lake (WA); “winter birds 
scarce or absent’’ at Saskatoon (Ronald Bremner): 
from Alberta—'‘very few summer residents or migrants 
remained, compared with previous years’ at Calgary 
(EDB). At Calgary and Edmonton, thanks to rainy 
fall weather, much grain, both swathed and unswathed. 
was left in the fields with a possible resulting rise in 
the mouse population and an increase in the so-called 
birds of prey; for instance, the Short-eared Owl flocks 
in the Edmonton-Calgary Regions (RL, EDB). How- 
ever, because of light snowcover, the anticipated erup- 
tion of short-tailed meadow voles did not occur, re- 
ported Robert Lister. Most remarkable was Dr. Stuart 
Houston's vivid record of the Boreal Owl invasion in 
an area mainly at Melville and south and east of York- 
ton and Melville, Sask. Some birds were caught by 
hand or with butterfly or fish nets in barns and out- 
buildings and in bushes. ‘Quite a high percentage 
perished—presumed starved,’ writes Dr. Houston. 
“Those that were doing well had learned to enter 
barns and granaries and feed on House Sparrows, an 
item of prey that is absent in their native boreal 
woods.” 

Grebes, W aterfowl—During the period 2 Western 
Grebes were recorded at Lake Wabamun at Edmonton 
(Edmonton Bird Club). The 2000 Mallards that win- 
tered at Calgary were less than half of last year's 
population of 5000 birds (EDB). South Dakota's 
wintering ducks, inventoried in January at nearly 78.- 
000, dropped dismally from the half million tally of 
January 1959 and drastically from the 1957 count of 
over a million (Argus-Leader, Sioux Falls, Jan. 24, 
1960). In Montana the seasonal population of nearly 
75,000 ducks and geese was slightly down from last 
year's numbers (U. S. Fish & Wildlife, Mrs. Philip 
Hendricks). The Brant caught during banding opera- 
tions at Sand Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Columbia, 
S. Dak. on Oct. 18, 1959 was an (American) Brant 
apparently a first for the refuge (Jerry Blackard). 
Hawks.—All or most species were scarce, uncom- 
mon or entirely absent in most localities except in 
areas in southeastern Alberta. Goshawks, never com- 
mon in Saskatchewan, were unusually few this winter 
(SH). The Rough-legged Hawks sighted both east 
and west of Calgary and Conrich, Alta. were the first 
winter records since 1956 (Cedric Hitchon, W. E. 
McKay). Five Bald Eagles, 4 adults and 1 immature, 
wintering at Calgary, were seen on Dec. 12 (Dick 
Dekker) as well as on Jan. 4, Feb. 14 and March 13 
(EDB). For the third consecutive year gray-phased 
Gyrfalcons were seen at Calgary; the first on Jan. 2 
(DD); the last on Jan. 24 was observed attacking and 
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iriving off both a Rough-legged Hawk and a Prairie 
Falcon (EDB). Both Prairie Falcon and Pigeon Hawks 
wintered at Calgary (EDB, CH, John Clarke, Kay 
Hodges). A Prairie Falcon was carefully identified at 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. on Jan. 28 (HK in South Dakota 
Bird Notes 11:76-77). The Sparrow Hawk observed 
over downtown Winnipeg, Man. on March 2 was a 
rather uncommon occurrence (HH). 

Gallinaceous Birds.—In Saskatchewan Ruffed 
Grouse remained unchanged from last year and in 
good numbers at Spirit Lake, as did Sharp-tailed 
Grouse (WA). Gray Partridge wintered well and 
plentifully at Calgary, probably because of unswathed 
grain in the fields (EDB). Eleven Sharp-tails were 
seen feeding on unthreshed grain near Winnipeg on 
March 11 (HH). But in North Dakota only one or 
two were noted at Des Lacs Nat'l Wildlife Refuge 
headquarters where up to 24 birds fed regularly last 
year (HB); they were about the same as last autumn 
at Snake Creek Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Coleharbor 
(DMcG). Gray Partridges were on the upswing at 
Tower City, N. Dak., where 30 Prairie Chickens also 
were counted (Ed Preston). North Dakota Ring- 
necked Pheasants enjoyed a good season at Tower City, 
were locally abundant in normal numbers at Arrow- 
wood Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Kensal, with a cock:hen 
ratio of 1 to 5 (John Frye) but dropped over 50 per 
cent at Tewaukon Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Cayuga 
(JM). In southeastern Alberta they apparently rode 
out the winter pretty well: 80 were counted between 
Calgary and Carseland on Jan. 24 (EDB). But in 
South Dakota, to worsen the pheasant “‘crash” that 
occurred previous to the fall hunting season, Ring- 
necks were found dead and dying of starvation in mid- 
March. Losses were said to be 5 per cent statewide 
but ranged up to 60 per cent in several maximum 
distress areas, which covered some 6300 square miles 
and included Brown, Beadle, McCook and Hanson 
Counties. Six additional counties tallied significant to 
minor depletions (Argus-Leader, Sioux Falls, March 
7, 18, 23). In the Clark vicinity (Clark County) road 
kills were heavy; many almost weightless and flightless 
birds, seeking food on the highway shoulders were 
apparently sucked under the passing wheels of vehi- 
cles. Of the thousands of birds lining the highway 
between DeSmet and Clark (a distance of perhaps 
45 miles in Kingsbury and Clark Counties) the great- 
est number were hens—an indication of an abnormal 
sex ratio prevalent in some sections of the state (/b/d, 
March 14). 

Owls.—Apparently this was an “‘owl’’ year, 9 spe- 
cies being reported. A gray-phased Screech Owl cap- 
tured alive at Cardston on Dec. 31 was the fourth 
record for Alberta and the first for the southern sec- 
tion of the Province (R. Salt, fide EDB). Snowy Owls 
were observed occasionally at Edmonton (EDB); 12 
were seen at Shepard (EDB, JC, CH) and 1 at Drum- 
heller in Alberta (Ian Halladay). They were absent 
from the Spirit Lake district (WA) and seen only 
twice near Winnipeg—on Dec. 2 and March 20 
(HH). In North Dakota they were scarce at Des Lacs 
Refuge, Kenmare, although several were noted between 
Dec. 3 and Jan. 10 (HB) and 3 were under observa- 
tion at Kenmare during the period (Mrs. RG). They 


were below normal at Arrowwood Refuge, Kensal 
(JF) and noted only once, in November, at Tower 
City (EP). In South Dakota a sight record on Feb. 
29 was made at Sand Lake Refuge, Columbia (JB). 
In Alberta a Hawk-Owl appeared at Turner Valley 
on Feb. 6 and at Rocky Mountain House on Feb. 7 
(EDB); a Pygmy Owl was seen at Caroline, west of 
Red Deer, on Feb. 7 (EDB, CH, DD, WEMcK). A 
Barred Owl, captured at High Hill northeast of Kel- 
vington on Dec. 27, and banded and released on Jan. 
2, was the first banding record for Saskatchewan of a 
species placed on the Saskatchewan list only last June 
(SH). A Great Gray Owl intrigued visitors in a Win- 
nipeg park for a day in December (HH). In Alberta, 
Short-eared Owls in flocks of 20 to 30 were reported 
20 miles north of Edmonton on two occasions in 
December, attracted perhaps by increased mouse popu- 
lations in swathed grain in the fields (RL, EBC). They 
were fairly common at Conrich, Alta. 6 being seen 
on Jan. 10 (EDB). Dr. Stuart Houston reported a 
spectacular invasion of Boreal Owls south and east of 
Yorkton and Melville, near Melville, and northwest 
and northeast of Yorkton at Margo and Aaran, Sask. 
in a wide area where none had been recorded pre- 
viously. Between Dec. 19 and April 4 he banded 24 
Boreal Owls and retrieved 9 as specimens—an aston- 
ishing achievement. Picking these birds up put a ter- 
rific number of miles on his car; ‘‘one Saturday I drove 
400 miles, and several times I went on a 150:mile 
drive after finishing hospital rounds at 10 or 11 p.m.,” 
writes the doctor. ‘“This included bucking some pretty 
fancy drifts on country roads.’ One Boreal Owl, seen 
frequently at Kenmare, N. Dak., was later found dead 
and brought in (Mrs. RG). A Saw-whet Owl was 
banded at Waldron and another at Hazelcliffe, Sask. 
(SH) and 2 were banded at Kenmare (Mrs. RG). 
The injured Saw-whet Owl found in Billings, Mont. 
last October (Audubon Field Notes 14:49) “is still 
hale and hearty,’ writes Mrs. Philip Hendricks. 
Flickers, W oodpeckers.—The Yellow-shafted Flick- 
ers observed in Winnipeg in December were the first 
winter records for the area (HH). Woodpeckers 
were conspicuously absent at Piedmont in the Black 
Hills (Mr. & Mrs. Elva Barrows, fide N. R. Whitney, 
Jr.) although 8 to 10 Lewis’ Woodpeckers wintered 
in Spring Creek bottoms (NRW). Downy and Hairy 
Woodpeckers were in normal numbers at Columbia, 
S. Dak. (JB) and elsewhere generally but were not 
seen at Belfield, N. Dak. (Mrs. Richard Swenson). 
Chickadees, Nuthatches, Wrens.—Black-capped 
Chickadees, down at Sioux Falls, S. Dak. (HK), were 
not to be found at Belfield, N. Dak. (Mrs. RS). 
Though few Red-breasted Nuthatches were seen at 
Brookings and none in Rapid City (Mrs. DH, NRW ) 
there was an influx at Billings, Mont. (Mrs. PH). 
The one observed about 60 miles northeast of Winni- 
peg on March 6 was a rare winter visitor in the area 
(HH). Unknown at Edmonton until a few years ago, 
the White-breasted Nuthatch is apparently increasing 
in the district or “the greater numbers of observers are 
turning up more records,” writes Robert Lister. On 
March 23 at Billings, 2 Canon Wrens in song were 
observed—a relatively rare bird in Montana, despite 
its regular appearance in some sections (Mrs. PH). 
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Woaxwings, Shrikes, Grackles, Blackbirds.—In South 
Dakota, Bohemian Waxwings were seldom noted or 
were seen only in sporadic flocks at Rapid City, Mil- 
bank, Waubay and Huron (NRW, LE, John C. Carl- 
sen, JWJ). In North Dakota they were absent at 
Fargo (OAS); none were seen at Kensal for the first 
time in several years (JF); and at Kenmare, writes 
Mrs. Robert Gammell, “this is the first winter Bohe- 
mian Waxwings failed to show up in our yard.” At 
Billings, Mont. small groups appeared where ordi- 
narily hundreds are seen (Mrs. PH). In Saskatchewan 
they were infrequent at Spirit Lake and Saskatoon 
(WA, RB), but in Alberta they appeared at Edmon- 
ton in large numbers in late December (EDC) and at 
Calgary flocks upwards of 300 birds were present at 
times (EDB). Northern Shrikes were very scarce to 
uncommon at Calgary and Edmonton (EDB, JC, CH, 
EBC). At Kenmare, N. Dak., one remained for the 
winter and 3 others were reported present (Mrs. RG); 
at Webster, S. Dak., one was seen on Feb. 6 (Herman 
Chilson). An unusual occurrence was the sighting of 
2 Common Grackles on the Christmas count at Bil- 
lings (Mrs. PH). Up to 6 Rusty Blackbirds were 
seen daily in a feed lot south of Kenmare, N. Dak. 
(Mrs. RG). 

Grosbeaks, Finches, Redpolls, Pine Siskins, Cross- 
bills—Both Evening and Pine Grosbeak numbers 
seemed to be less than normal in the Region (HH, 
NRW, EDB, EBC). Pine Grosbeaks were few and far 
between at Saskatoon, Sask. (RB). It was a good 
Purple Finch season at Brookings, S. Dak. where 29 
were tallied on the Christmas count (Mrs. DH). In 
Alberta, Hoary Redpolls appeared in much larger 
numbers than usual at Edmonton (EBC); a few were 
seen at Calgary on Dec. 5 and 27 (KH). At Ken- 
mare, N. Dak. they were noted in a coulee on the 
Upper Souris Refuge (Mrs. RG). Common Redpolls 
had a good season at Winnipeg (HH); they were the 
most ‘‘plethoric’’ bird seen at Saskatoon, Sask. (RB) 
and fairly common at Calgary and Edmonton but less 
so than last year (EDB, EBC); excellent flocks ap- 
peared in South Dakota at Rapid City, Brookings 
(where some appeared at feeders) and Waubay Wild- 
life Refuge (NRW, Mrs. DH, JCC) but they were 
below normal at Huron and Milbank (JW/J, Blanche 
Battin, LE); also in North Dakota at Kenmare and in 
Saskatchewan at Spirit Lake (Mrs. RG, WA). Pine 
Siskins and Red Crossbills were infrequent at Rapid 
City, Waubay and Sioux Falls in South Dakota 
(NRW, JCC, HK). The 5 Red Crossbills seen in 
Billings, Mont. and the 30 on the University Cam- 
pus at Edmonton, Alta. were unusual occurrences; 
this species is rare to uncommon in both localities 
(Mrs. PH, RL, EBC). 

Sparrows, Longspurs, Buntings.—Tree Sparrows 
were noteworthily scarce; scattered groups were seen at 
Billings where usually large flocks congregate; they 
were almost absent at Rapid City and not to be found 
at Huron where dozens were observed last year (Mrs. 
PH, NRW, JWJ, BB); 2 or 3 were seen from March 
21 to 29 at Snake Creek Refuge, Coleharbor, N. Dak., 
compared with 2000 reported last year during the 
same period (DMcG). A White-crowned Sparrow 
on the Christmas count was a rare sight at Billings 
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(Mrs. PH). Lapland Longspurs were not observed 
Tower City, N. Dak. (EP) but were in good numbe 
in South Dakota at Brookings (Mrs. DH), at Bran 
where 60 presumably of this species were seen on De 
9 (Alfred Peterson) and at Sioux Falls where a flox 
of 500+ was observed as late as March 27 (HK) 
Snow Buntings were apparently scarcer than usual ; 
Milbank and Columbia but were fairly plentiful ; 
Waubay in South Dakota (LE, JB, JCC); they wer 
numerous in North Dakota at Lostwood and Kenmar: 
(George Gard, Mrs. RG) and abundant in Saskatch 
ewan at Spirit Lake where they were the only com 
mon migrant species (WA) and at Saskatoon wher< 
on Feb. 28, near Dinsmore, Frank Roy recorded up 
to 10,000 birds in a flock (RB). In Alberta large 
flocks were seen all winter at Edmonton and concen- 
trations up to 1000 birds at Calgary (EBC, CH) .- 
HERBERT KRAUSE, Department of English, Augustana 
College, Sioux Falls, §. Dak. 


SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—The 
winter will long be remembered as one characterized 
by extended periods of severe cold, particularly in late 
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February and early March. For example, at Denver the 
ten-day period beginning Feb. 23 was the longest 
cold spell on record since 1880 (DLC). The Okla- 
homa City Weather Bureau reported that February 
was the coldest on record. At Amarillo a severe ice 
storm on Dec. 15 appeared to drive many birds from 
the area and winter populations remained below 
normal (IDA). 

Bird mortality was heavy in some localities. Water- 
fowl, particularly Pintails, died in considerable num- 
bers at Oklahoma City. At least 100 dead ducks were 
lying on the ice in early March (JGN). At Bartles- 
ville, Okla. a flock of Cedar Waxwings seemed to be 
sick or weakened on Jan. 29. Within the next three 


























eeks six dead or dying waxwings were picked up. 
The condition of the birds suggested insecticide poi- 
soning (MW). Several Eastern Bluebirds were found 
frozen in nest boxes near Perkins, Okla. (ZM). Tree 
Sparrows that came to banding traps at Stillwater 
ippeared to be in poor condition. Of 200 banded 8 
were found dead at later dates (AMB). 

Loons, Grebes, Pelicans —The Common Loon was 
round at Big Springs, Tex. on Dec. 26 and on Feb. 20 
(FW). Eared and Western Grebes were seen on the 
Fort Gibson Reservoir on Jan. 1 (JLN). Both species 
are casual in winter (FMB). A White Pelican noted 
at Sherman, Tex. on Dec. 28 was an unusual seasonal 
record (Pr). 

i aterfow].—W intering populations were generally 
low. The bad storms in late February caused very 
heavy concentrations where food was available. For 
example, at Stillwater more than 3000 Mallards and 
Pintails fed in one grain field, March 11-12. This 
represented the largest concentration of ducks noted 
in that locality in 21 years of observation (FMB). 
Whistling Swans appeared to be more plentiful than 
usual. One was seen near Boulder, Colo. Dec. 26 
(GA), and on Jan. 13 (L and CB); at Clayton, 
N. Mex. on Dec. 26 (WWC); near Stillwater, Feb. 
3-10 (WRK, ef al.); at Cushing, Okla. on Feb. 12 
(ZM); 2 at Fort Worth, Jan. 2 (WP). The Black 
Duck seen at Dallas on Dec. 26 (CK) and the Greater 
Scaup noted on Dec. 25-26 and again on March 17 
(D.A.S.) are rare visitors. A Surf Scoter seen at 
Oklahoma City, Dec. 26 (JEM)-Jan. 16 (JGN), 
was a new locality record and one of the few for the 
state. The Common Goldeneye seen Dec. 29-Jan. 7 
and the Oldsquaw observed Dec. 30 at Stanton, Tex. 
were considerably south of the normal range of these 
species (FW). An Oldsquaw was also recorded at Fort 
Worth when one was noted on Jan. 2 (WP). Five 
Hooded Mergansers remained until at least Dec. 26 
in Jefferson Co., Colo. (JLC). 

Hawks, Grouse, Quails—A Turkey Vulture ob- 
served at Bartlesville on Jan. 2 was considerably north 
of its regular winter range (AMM). Goshawks ap- 
peared to have wandered south in some numbers. Two 
were noted near Bartlesville on Jan. 2 (AMM); 2 
seen at Midland on Jan. 15 were the first recorded in 
that locality (FW). A Goshawk also was noted at 
Dallas on March 20 (HN) and March 21 (EW). 
Swainson’s Hawk was reported at Bartlesville, Jan. 2 
(AMM), and at the Wichita Wildlife Refuge, Dec. 23 
(AFH). This species seldom winters as far north as 
Oklahoma. Hawks in general and the Rough-legged 
Hawk in particular were unusually plentiful on the 
plains east of Denver (DLC). The count of Rough- 
legs near Derby on March 6 was 27 (CBS). Both the 
Greater and Lesser Prairie Chickens appeared to have 
wintered well in Oklahoma despite the severe weather 
(REJ). Fifteen Greater Prairie Chickens, seen south- 
west of Tulsa on Jan. 25, indicated a slight extension 
of range (LPS) .*:Bobwhite suffered rather heavy losses 
at Stillwater where dead birds were found in numbers 
during and after the February and March snows 
(FMB). 

Rails, Shorebirds, Gulls —Two Virginia Rails win- 
tered near Golden, Colo., where this species would 


not be expected at this season (DLC). An Am. Golden 
Plover seen near Moffett, Okla., Dec. 20 and 26 
(BWB), was a surprising record at that season. The 
Long-billed Curlew was observed at Dallas, Dec. 26 
(WP). This species rarely winters so far north. The 
Greater Yellowlegs noted at Abilene, Tex. on Jan. 2 
was an unusual record for the season (RLF). A Lesser 
Yellowlegs seen at Midland on Dec. 27 was also 
north of its regular winter range (FW). Apparently 
the immature Glaucous Gull returned to Oklahoma 
City where one was observed until March 12 (JGN). 
Seven Franklin’s Gulls were seen at Sherman on Dec. 
28 (JPF). This species seldom winters that far north. 

Owls, Woodpeckers —The Snowy Owl was seen at 
Lincoln, Nebr. during the Christmas count period 
(CGP). A Snowy Owl was reported at Lindsay and 
another at the Will Rogers Airport near Oklahoma 
City in early December (fide JGN). Pygmy Owls 
appeared to be more common than usual in the foot- 
hills of the Colorado Rockies (DLC). This species 
was noted at Morrison on Dec. 20 (CBC) and on Feb. 
20 (TM); in Jefferson County on Dec. 26 (CBC); 
and at Boulder on Jan. 24 (IG). A Burrowing Owl 
seen at Boulder on Jan. 6 was an unusual winter 
occurrence (DLC). Four Long-eared Owls seen at 
Tyler, Tex. on Jan. 2 were south of the normal range 
of this species (OCS). Short-eared Owls appeared to 
be more plentiful than they have been for several 
years. This species was numerous in the Denver re- 
gion (DLC). One found at Dallas on March 19 was 
the first recorded in many years (CK). The Golden- 
fronted Woodpecker was found at Midland from 
Nov. 21 through the Christmas count. This species is 
an addition to the list for that county (FW). A 
female Acorn Woodpecker spent the period Jan. 16- 
March 23 at the Wichita Refuge (AGH, AFH). 
This is an addition to the Oklahoma list. 

Bushtits, Dippers, Wrens, Mimic Thrushes.—The 
Common Bushtit wandered north into the Denver area 
in some numbers. This species was recorded at Mor- 
rison on Dec. 6 (DLC, IG), and at Golden on Jan. 
24 (P and JW). A Dipper that spent the winter in 
downtown Denver along Cherry Creek represented a 
most unusual record (DLC). A Canon Wren seen 
at Abilene on Jan. 2 was unusual for that locality 
(RLF). Several Long-billed Marsh Wrens wintered at 
the head of Lake Overholser, Oklahoma City (JGN, 
JS). This species is very rarely reported in Oklahoma 
in winter. A Rock Wren continued to reside at the 
Fort Gibson Reservoir, where it was observed on Jan. 
1 (JLN). The Mockingbird and the Brown Thrasher 
apparently wintered at Denver. The Mockingbird was 
noted on Jan. 24 (CBC). One seen at Beatrice, Nebr. 
on Dec. 27 also was extralimital (VA). Two different 
Brown Thrashers were seen regularly (JLC, TLD). 
This species was found at Lincoln during the count 
period (CGP). A Catbird seen at Tyler on Jan. 2 was 
considerably north of the usual winter range of this 
species (GT). 

Thrushes through Starlings—Robins and bluebirds 
did not winter in large numbers in most localities. At 
Amarillo both groups and even Townsend's Solitaire 
seldom were seen (IDA). Despite the severe winter, 
Water Pipits were seen near Fort Morgan on Dec. 30 
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(HH, DMT); in Denver on Feb. 17 (TM); and 3 
at Barr Lake, Feb. 13 (CBC). No Bohemian Wax- 
wings were recorded in the Denver area but Cedar 


Waxwings were unusually plentiful (CBC). Else- 
where in the Region Cedar Waxwings appeared to 
be widely distributed but in small flocks. 

W’ arblers.—Several species that normally move out 
of the Region wintered. A Magnolia Warbler was 
found at Waco, Tex. on Jan. 2 (MMC). Audubon’s 
Warbler was found east of its normal range when 3 
were seen at Norman on Jan. 2 (DB, CE), and at 
Fort Worth on Jan. 2 (WP). The Yellowthroat was 
observed in a number of localities north of its winter 
range. One was noted at Oklahoma City on Jan. 16 
(JGN); at the Wichita Refuge on Dec. 23 (WMD); 
at Dallas this species was noted on Dec. 26, Jan. 6, 
and 8 on March 25 (D.A.S.); at Denton, Jan. 3 
(RL); and at Tyler, Jan. 2 (OCS). 

Blackbirds.—Spectacular flocks of blackbirds were 
noted in northern Oklahoma during the period of Feb. 
26-March 8 when snow blanketed the ground. At 
Bartlesville such flocks included Common Grackles, 
Brown-headed Cowbirds, and Redwinged, Rusty and 
Brewer's Blackbirds along with Starlings (AMM). At 
Stillwater the same species were involved (FMB). 
The Yellow-headed Blackbird seen at Boulder on Dec. 
26 was far removed from its normal winter range (JF, 
RB). About 100,000 Redwings roosted near Derby, 
Colo., an unusually large concentration (MLR). The 
Common Grackle was found in Jefferson County on 
Dec. 26 (TM) and 30 were noted at Longmont on the 
same date (CNC). Fifty Brown-headed Cowbirds ob- 
served at Lincoln on Jan. 3 also represented a locality 
north of the normal winter range (CGP). 

Finches and Sparrows.—Northern finches were 
largely absent from the Region. For example crossbills 
and Evening Grosbeaks were not reported in the Den- 
ver area (DLC). Purple Finches were generally well 
distributed over the Region. At Dallas this species was 
far more plentiful than usual (EW). The Common 
Redpoll was seen at Barr Lake on March 12 (C.B.C.). 
This is a very unusual distribution record (DLC). 
Pine Siskins were practically absent over most of the 
Region. Only in eastern Colorado was this species 
reported regularly, and there in small numbers. The 
Am. Goldfinch was unusually plentiful at Oklahoma 
City where a flock estimated at 1000 birds was ob- 
served (JGN). This species was absent at Amarillo 
(IDA) and at Midland (FW) but populations seemed 
normal elsewhere. Red Crossbills were observed at 
Oklahoma City in January (JS, JGN) but the species 
was not reported elsewhere in the central and south- 
ern portions. Lark Buntings were more plentiful at 
Midland than during any previous winter of observa- 
tion. Numbers up to 2000-3000 could be counted in 
three hours afield (FW). A Green-tailed Towhee seen 
at Longmont on Dec. 26 was a surprising seasonal 
record (CNC). Le Conte's Sparrow was reported only 
at Stillwater (AMB). Western juncos invaded the 
eastern and central portions of the Region in large 
numbers. For example, at Stillwater roughly one fourth 
of the juncos were identified as Oregon or Gray- 
headed Juncos and many others appeared to represent 
a western form (FMB). Gray-headed Juncos were 
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recorded on several dates throughout the perio< 
Stillwater (FMB); at the Wichita Refuge on M: 

26 (AGH); and throughout the winter at Midl. 
(FW). White-winged Juncos were very plentiful a 
the Colorado foothills with a high count of 80 at M 
rison on Dec. 2 (LB, KB). Cassin’s Sparrow winter 
in large numbers at Midland, possibly because of the 
heavy growth of grass (FW). Tree Sparrows revealed 
high populations, particular in Kansas. Large numbers 
came to feeding stations at Bartlesville (AMM) and at 
Stillwater where 200 were banded in late February and 
early March (AMB). Extralimital records included 
one at Moffett on Feb. 28, the first recorded since 
1954 (BWB); 2 at Palo Duro Canyon on Dec. 29 
(T.P.A.S.); 30 at Buffalo Lake on Dec. 30 (IDA): 
and 4 at Karnack, Tex. on Dec. 30 (GT). Harris 
Sparrow revealed fairly high populations in Nebraska 
and Kansas but very low numbers in Oklahoma. The 
total of seven Christmas counts was 838 birds. Com- 
parable counts were as follows: 1956—1192; 1957- 
1853; 1958—2138; 1959—2359. In Colorado 10 were 
seen on the Jefferson County count (JLC) and smaller 
numbers in several localities (DLC). A Fox Sparrow 
seen at Midland on Dec. 27 (FW) and a Swamp 
Sparrow on Dec. 26 in Jefferson County represent 
unusual distribution (JLC). A Lincoln's Sparrow 
noted carefully at Boulder on Dec. 26 was far north 
of its range at this season (JF). Longspurs apparently 
wandered south in considerable numbers. The Lapland 
was found at Dallas on Dec. 26 and March 6 (D.A:S.) 
and at Tyler 110 were recorded on Jan. 2 (OCS) 
Smith's Longspur also was seen at Tyler on the same 
date (OCS). 

Contributors.—Mrs. I. D. Acord, Gordon Alexan- 
der, Vera Anderson, Mrs. A. M. Baumgartner, F. M 
Baumgartner, Bill W. Beall, Donald Boepler, Law- 
rence and Katherine Bonner, R. D. Butcher, Dennis 
L. Carter, John L. Chapin, Mrs. Carl N. Collister, 
Colorado Bird Club, W. W. Cook, Mabel M. Cort- 
right, W. M. Davis, Mrs. T. L. Dement, Charles Ely, 
J. P. Ferrill, John Fitch, Ronald L. Fowler, Irving 
Greenbaum, Arthur F. Halloran, Mrs. A. G. Halloran, 
Harold Holt, Robert E. Jones, C. Kiblinger, W. R 
King, R. Lockwood, Thompson Marsh, Mr. and Mrs 
J. E. Martin, Mrs. A. M. Mery, Zella Moorman, John 
G. Newell, H. Nichols, James L. Norman, C. G 
Pritchard, Warren Pulich, Mary Louise Rosegay, L. P 
Scott, O. C. Sheffield, John Shackford, Dallas Audu- 
bon Society, Texas Panhandle Audubon Society, Gad- 
dis Taylor, Donald M. Thatcher, Mary Walker, Par- 
nell and Jean White, Mrs. Francis Williams, and Mrs 
Edith Winford—F. M. BAUMGARTNER, Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater, Okla. 


SOUTH TEXAS REGION.—Winter was cold and 
cloudy. Although temperatures did not go below 20°. 
consistently cool weather resulted in new records for 
numbers of days of freezing temperatures at some 
localities, and many declarations by old-timers that it 
was the coldest winter in their memory. Despite an 
unusual amount of foggy, drizzly weather, rainfall 
was below normal at most weather stations. 

Effect of temperatures on bird movements is not 
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clear. Unusually cold weather in November coincided 
with an early influx of Robins, Cedar Waxwings and 
finches in numbers. Emanuel pointed out that the 
November cold did not clear coastal areas of some 
individuals of species normally absent in winter and 
many stayed threugh December, which month was 
relatively mild; however, most insectivorous species 
seemed to move out during colder weather in January. 
Common earlier, Blue-gray Gnatcatchers became very 
scarce on the Upper Gulf Coast after mid-January. A 
larger than usual sparrow population in the Austin 
area decreased noticeably during January, whether 
because of depletion of what had appeared to be an 
ample supply of seeds, or the urge to move farther 
southward, we do not know. 

February was the coldest since 1929 at many weather 
stations, despite a brief ‘heat wave’’ on Feb. 9 which 
brought highest temperatures ever recorded so early 
in the season—for example, 102° at Rio Grande City 
and 98° at Laredo—and the lowest pressure ever 
recorded in many cities. A severe storm center devel- 
oped in the northwest Gulf of Mexico on Feb. 12 and 
moved northeastward, leaving an unusual snowfall in 
a narrow belt across South Texas and the coastal 
plains. A record fall of 12-in. was recorded southeast 
of San Antonio, and unofficial measurements of 8 to 
10-in. were reported in the Beaumont-—Orange area. 

Cold, cloudy weather ended at mid-March with 
development of plant life and emergence of insect 
populations about 3 weeks behind schedule. Lateness 
of the season plus the large wintering population of 
seed- and fruit-eating species may have resulted in a 
shortage of food in some areas. In Houston, fruit- 
bearing trees were reported stripped and several feed- 
ing station operators in that area reported more cus- 
tomers than before, including some species not usu- 
ally seen at feeders. On the Rice University campus, 
where many thousands of Robins and cowbirds roosted, 
“quite large numbers’ of dead birds were found 
beneath the trees in the mornings, according to infor- 
mation reaching Mrs. Oates. Dead Robins were re- 
ported in some numbers at Austin toward the latter 
part of their winter sojourn, but it was not known if 
these exceeded the normal mortality rate. 

The Purple Martin was the only species definitely 


known to have starved, and we suppose this was due 
mainly to a dearth of insect food usually available 
even in winter. Martins arrived at Beeville on Feb. 3, 
before the coldest weather of the season. Mrs. Geisel- 
brecht found 5 dead martins in her yard on March 7; 
they were very light in weight and were lying on the 
ground with wings outstretched as though they had 
fallen exhausted. Other dead martins were reported at 
Laguna Atascosa Nat'l Wildlife Refuge and at San 
Antonio. 

Winter Lingerers.—Emanuel, in analyzing develop- 
ments of the season, found that populations on the 
upper coast exhibited characteristics of three different 
winter types—the winter of northern invasion, the 
winter of western invasion, and the winter of lingerers 
—without fitting snugly any of the three. Following 
is a list of lingerers reported from the Region, exclud- 
ing Christmas count records and observations of prob- 
able late fall or early spring migrants: 

Mississippi Kite at Welder Wildlife Refuge on Jan. 
20; Broad-winged Hawk at San Antonio, Dec. 21 
(GBH); Swainson’s Hawk at Welder, Feb. 15; 
Osprey on Blanco River near Wimberley from mid- 
January to mid-February (ACM, fide HCG); and Cat- 
bird at San Antonio, Feb. 13 to 22—possibly the same 
bird reappeared in late March (JWK). Several Cat- 
birds reported on the upper coast may be classified as 
rare winter residents. Nashville Warbler at Houston, 
Feb. 6 (HC) and Feb. 16 (MC, LH): Yellow War- 
bler in Galveston Bay area on Feb. 16 (CS, JAS): 
Ovenbird at Houston, March 2 (DS, SW); and Ken- 
tucky Warbler southwest of San Antonio, Feb. 14 
(San Antonio Audubon Society). The Yellow-breasted 
Chat is casual on the coast in winter; therefore, the 
following records are of particular interest: One at 
Houston throughout January (WMD); 1 at Houston 
from Dec. 29 until Feb. 15 (SGW); 1 at Galveston, 
Feb. 22 (HP, JAS). Hooded Warbler south of San 
Antonio, Feb. 28 (GBH): immature male Orchard 
Oriole at Houston on March 5 (WLB); Summer 
Tanager at a feeder in Houston, Jan. 10 (JON): 
Blue Grosbeak at La Porte, Jan. 31 (CS, JAS); Indigo 
Bunting at La Porte from Feb. 25 to March 7 (CS, 
JAS); Painted Bunting at Cove, Dec. 12—first winter 
record for upper coast area; and 2 Dickcissels at a 
feeder in Heuston from Jan. 12 into March (LH, 
HSH). 

Loons, Grebes—Common Loons were much less 
common off the Texas City dike (Galveston Bay) 
than during the past 2 winters (SGW). The Red- 
necked Grebe, a rare winter visitor in Texas, was 
reported from Welder in mid-December. Twelve 
Horned Grebes were seen at Laguna Atascosa on Dec. 
22 (LAS); this species is an extremely rare winter 
visitor in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. A Least 
Grebe was observed at Sheldon (northeast of Hous- 
ton) on Feb. 28 (fide TBF). 

Spoonbills, Swans.—Roseate Spoonbills wintered in 
greater numbers than ever before at Cove; 200 were 
counted on Jan. 16. A Whistling Swan was found at 
the north end of Live Oak Peninsula in the Rockport 
area on Dec. 20; it remained into March. 

W aterfowl—Coastal waterfowl surveys by the 
Texas Game and Fish Commission showed a more 
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than 100 per cent gain in numbers of Snow Geese 
between December and January, with 222,430 counted 
in January. The number of Canada Geese nearly dou- 
bled during the month, although the January count 
was only 28,915. With the exception of Redheads, a 
great majority of all waterfowl was concentrated on 
the upper coast; this was similar to conditions that 
existed 8 or 10 years ago. The population of Red- 
heads, concentrated on the lower coast, was reduced 
by more than a quarter million between the December 
and January survey dates; however, this exodus—pre- 
sumably to the south—is the normal occurrence. Mal- 
lard, Gadwall, Am. Widgeon, Green-winged Teal, 
Shoveler and Lesser Scaup also dropped sharply. Only 
the Pintail, with 396,105, exceeded the number of 
Redheads in January. 

About 40 Black-bellied Tree Ducks and 2 Wood 
Ducks (rare) wintered on Santa Ana Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge. More Blue-winged Teal than usual lingered 
on the upper coast (VLE). Ring-necked Ducks were 
much more common than usual on the upper coast 
(VLE). Records at Cove included a Greater Scaup 
found dead on Jan. 14, a peak of 31 Common Gold- 
eneyes on Feb. 20, and a flock of 4 Oldsquaws on 
Feb. 29. The Masked Duck found at Laguna Atascosa 
on Oct. 30 was last seen on Jan. 7 (fide APL). The 
Hooded Merganser, which is a casual winter visitant 
on the upper coast, was seen in western Harris Coun- 
ty on Dec. 20 (3—SGW), at Cove on Dec. 21 (2), 
Jan. 2 (5), and Jan. 31 (1), and at Sheldon on Feb. 
28 (18—fide TBF). 

Hawks.—The White-tailed Kite, which formerly 
ranged as far north as south-central Texas but is now 
reduced in status to a rare winter resident or migrant 
on the prairies of the extreme lower coast, was seen at 
several localities. Four observations were made in the 
Lower Valley, 2 of them involving 2 birds each. Two 
birds were seen just south of the village of Armstrong 
(Kenedy County—lower coast) on March 12 (VLE, 
et al.). On March 11, 1 was at Aransas Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge (CRB, ED). One was seen a few miles north- 
west of Bay City (Matagorda County) on Jan. 23 
(HP); this is the seventh upper coast area record. 
Red-tailed Hawks were unusually common in the 
Austin area and at Wimberley (Hays County) through 
January, but were below normal at Rockport. The 
first Rough-legged Hawk recorded at Austin in mod- 
ern times was seen on Dec. 13 (RME, EBK, MAM). 
A Black Hawk was reported at Welder on Dec. 2 and 
11; this species occurs rarely even in the Lower Val- 
ley. Marsh Hawks were in good numbers at Quemado 
(north of Eagle Pass), at Austin and at Rockport. 
Numbers were above normal in western Harris County, 
especially after the snowfall in mid-February, when 
Williams counted 40 (including only 2 females) in 
a relatively small area. 

Rails, Jaganas—A Virginia Rail was observed at 
Galveston on Feb. 5 (CS, JAS). The Sora, also rare 
in winter, was less so at Galveston (SGW), and a 
number were seen at Cove. A Sora was at San Antonio 
on Feb. 21 (GBH). An Jacana was seen at the 
Brownsville fish hatchery several times up to Jan. 20 
by the Swedenborgs; they reported that it seemed to 


be crippled (APL). 
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Shorebirds—Mountain Plover again wintered 
the high school grounds at Seguin. Common S; 
were at the highest population level at Cove s 
1939, but were comparatively scarce in the Loy 
Valley owing to lack of marshy areas (APL). Unus 
numbers of Long-billed Curlews wintered at C 
and a few were seen occasionally at Beeville. A Wh 
brel at Galveston on Feb. 28 (CRM) was the fi 
ever recorded for that month on the upper coast. Both 
yellowlegs wintered in greater numbers than ever 
before at Cove. A Dunlin seen at Austin between De 
6 and March 12 represented a new locality record 
(FO, JLR, RAR). Marbled Godwits were at Rockport 
in large numbers all winter. 

Anis through Hummingbirds.—Four Groove-billed 
Anis stayed around McKay's pasture at Cove through 
December; 2 survived at least to Feb. 7 and provided 
a “‘first’’ for that month on the upper coast (VLE). 
One was seen at Welder during the first week of Jan- 
uary. Barn Owls showed a great increase over num- 
bers previously reported in the Lower Valley where 
the species is considered a rare resident. Fleetwood 
counted 45 along the eastern boundary of Santa Ana 
Refuge on Jan. 21. A Long-eared Owl was found dead 
at Cove on Dec. 6. On Feb. 7, a Common Nighthawk 
was seen near Houston (MAY). Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbirds were reported more often than usual from 
the upper coast (VLE), being present during each 
winter month. Miss Haby in San Antonio had a male 
Ruby-throat at her honey-water feeder through Decem- 
ber; a female Rufous Hummingbird was present there 
from late December into April, and a male Rufous 
from Feb. 6 through March 19 (fide ERB). 

Wood peckers.—Y ellow-shafted Flickers were in 
much below usual numbers at Houston and below 
normal at San Antonio. An Acorn Woodpecker was 
seen in Bastrop State Park on Dec. 16 (MAM, MSS). 
Except for a pair suspected of breeding in Hays 
County for the past few years, this species is not 
known to occur as far east as Austin in south-central 
Texas. Below normal numbers of Yellow-bellied Sap- 
suckers were reported from San Antonio and Welder, 
but they were more numerous than usual in the Hous- 
ton and Cove areas. Downy Woodpeckers were ‘‘very 
uncommon” at Houston (SGW ). 

Becards, Flycatchers.—A pair of Rose-throated Be- 
cards was observed near headquarters at Santa Ana 
from Jan. 9 through the remainder of the winter. A 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher was seen at Galveston on Feb. 
1 (VLE, RF, SGW) and Feb. 2 (CHA). The Kis- 
kadee Flycatcher reported at Welder on Nov. 29 was 
seen repeatedly until March 14. Wied’s Crested Fly- 
catcher was seen at Welder on several occasions in 
December and January. A Black Phoebe wintered at 
the same spot on Galveston Island as during the pre- 
vious winter. One wintered in the Rockport area, and 
a bird included on the Christmas count at Santa Ana 
was last seen on Jan. 10. The Say’s Phoebe was seen 
more often than usual at Austin where it is scarce. 
Numbers were reported below normal at Quemado. 

Bushtits, Nuthatches, Wrens.—A flock of 9 Com- 
mon Bushtits seen at Austin on Jan. 16 (FO, RAR) 
was the largest group ever recorded there; several 
other observations were made of this species, which 



































ppeared in Travis County only in recent years. Very 

ew reports were received of the Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch. One was at Austin on Jan. 19 (WJL), and 4 
birds were reported from the upper coast (NCO, JAS, 
et al.). A noticeable decrease in Carolina Wrens from 
recent years was noted at Welder and Wimberley. A 
Rock Wren at Beeville on Feb. 15 was the first ever 
recorded there. 

Thrashers, Thrushes—It was a fairly good year 
for Sage Thrashers at Austin, and they were reported 
above normal in the Lower Valley (APL). Robins 
were in good numbers as far south as the Lower 
Valley and were regarded as more numerous than 
“normal” at Beeville, Welder, San Antonio and Aus- 
tin. They were particularly abundant at Rockport, Bay 
City, Houston and Cove. “Most ever,’ was Williams’ 
remark from Houston, where from 25,000 to 40,000 
roosted nightly in live oaks on Rice University cam- 
pus. Emanuel wrote that Robins were so numerous 
they “overflowed” into habitats they normally do not 
occupy. They were common throughout the prairies 
of western Harris County and even in the salt cedars 
of Galveston Island. On the other hand, Mrs. Hooks 
reported the Robin population below normal at Beau- 
mont. Eastern Bluebirds were reported below normal 
at Beeville, Welder, San Antonio, Austin and Cove. 
Only in 1940 and 1960 had McKay failed to find 
them at Cove in February and March during his 26 
years of observing. It was a very good season for 
Mountain Bluebirds to the limits of the Edwards Pla- 
teau at Austin, San Marcos and San Antonio, and 
some “‘spilled over’’ onto the prairies. A single bird 
was seen in the Lower Valley on March 11 (Mr. 
Kuehn), where it is extremely rare. Numbers were 
below the usual at Quemado, where only 3 were 
reported (Feb. 21). The only report of the Town- 
send’s Solitaire was 1 bird west of Austin on Jan. 29 
(RME, MAM). 

Kinglets, Pipits, Waxwings—Golden-crowned 
Kinglets were reported above normal but Ruby-crowns 
were below normal at Welder and Houston (VLE, 
NCO, SGW) during most of the season. Emanuel 
commented that numbers of Ruby-crowns were above 
normal at Houston during November and December 
but birds moved out until, by the end of January, 
numbers were far below normal. McKay reported 
them uncommon at Cove since the first week in Jan- 
uary. Water Pipits were down at San Antonio (CRB, 
ERB, GBH) and unusually scarce at Cove. Cedar 
Waxwings came early (Dec. 13) to Beeville and 
appeared consistently throughout the winter. Williams 
reported waxwings generally scarce at Houston. 

Warblers —The Orange-crowned Warbler was one 
of very few small birds that was more common than 
in the 1930's at Cove. Myrtle Warblers were not pre- 
sent in normal numbers at Laguna Atascosa (APL), 
and were rated below par at Welder and Cove. Usu- 
ally the most numerous wintering passerine in most 
places around Houston, this species was very scarce 
until February when it began moving through in 
large numbers. Such a wave, Williams noted, does 
not usually occur until the first half of April. Emanuel 
wrote, ‘most unusual is their occurrence in flocks like 
Water Pipits in open bare fields. On March 6, I saw 





several alight on duckweed and feed there.’ The Palm 
Warbler, a rare migrant in the Rio Grande Delta, was 
seen at Laguna Atascosa on Dec. 11 and Jan. 8 (2— 
EDS). More Wilson’s Warblers were recorded on the 
upper coast than ever before in winter (SGW). One 
was at San Antonio on Feb. 22 (GBH). 

Blackbirds, Orioles—Two Yellow-headed Black- 
birds were seen near San Benito (CEH), and 1 at 
Cove (HW, fide AKM), on Jan. 22. This species is 
a rare migrant in both areas; the bird at Cove repre- 
sented a first winter record for the upper coast (VLE). 
One or 2 Bullock's Orioles wintered at Cove, and 5 
reports came from scattered localities in the Houston 
area. North of San Antonio, a male was observed at 
a suet feeder for the second winter; it was first seen 
on Jan. 27 (GH). One was seen south of San Antonio 
on Jan. 30 and 31 (GBH). Common Grackles were 
more abundant at Cove than in several years, with a 
peak of 5000 on Dec. 23. In the 1930's, McKay 
wrote, a flock of 100,000 was not exceptional. 

Grosbeaks, Finches, Sparrows.—An “‘encouraging”’ 
increase in Pyrrhuloxias was noted at Welder, and 
there seemed to be more than ever before in the 
Lower Valley (CEH). Two birds wintered in Austin 
in the same area occupied by 1 (first ever recorded in 
the city) last year (MLH). In addition, 1 was seen 
northwest of the city on Jan. 16 (FO, RAR), and 1 
in eastern Travis County on Jan. 23 (LAW, FSW). 
It was a very good year for the Purple Finch along the 
northern portion of the Region from Austin to Hous- 
ton. In Houston they were more common than ever 
before, particularly after mid-January, and they stayed 
later—into April (VLE, SGW ). The invasion reached 
San Antonio—where this species is rare—in small 
numbers (JWK, ef al/.), and 1 was seen at Beeville 
from March 15 to 29 (the first recorded there). Am. 
Goldfinch populations were above normal at Houston 
all winter (SGW). The largest concentration was an 
estimated 10,000 at San Jacinto State Park in mid- 
January (TBF). Good numbers were at Austin, Wim- 
berley, Rockport, and in the Lower Valley (APL), 
but the species was below normal at Beeville and 
Welder. A Green-tailed Towhee wintered in Austin 
(FO), 1 was seen in the Galveston Bay area on Jan. 
3 (JAS), and the species was recorded for the first 
time at Santa Ana Refuge. Grasshopper Sparrows were 
seen more often than usual during the winter at 
Austin, Beeville and San Antonio (CRB). Generally 
low counts of Slate-colored Juncos were made on the 
upper coast. A few clearly distinguishable Oregon 
Juncos (mearnsi race) were present in numerous flocks 
of Slate-colored Juncos in the western half of Travis 
and Hays Counties. One Gray-headed Junco (caniceps 
race) was seen in a yard in Austin from March 12 to 
20 (JLR, RAR). Harris’ Sparrows and White-crowned 
Sparrows were above normal at Quemado and Wim- 
berley. A peak count of 225 White-crowns at Cove on 
Dec. 12 was particularly impressive for this uncommon 
winter resident. Fox Sparrows were more in evidence 
than usual at Austin and on the upper coast. One 
large flock of Lapland Longspurs—estimated as high 
as 650 birds—wintered again in western Harris 
County. Smith’s Longspur was reported in north- 
west Bexar County on Dec. 29 when 6 birds were 
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studied at close range (CRB, HHK). 

Contributors.—Carl H. Aiken, Nelle Ayers, Walter 
L. Barbare, Charles R. Bender, Elizabeth R. Blount, 
Margaret Corey, Clarence Cottam, Hardin Craig, Jr., 
Edward Dearing, Mrs. W. M. Donohue, Rose M. 
Elliott, Victor L. Emanuel, T. B. Feltner, R. J. Fleet- 
wood, Ronald Fowler, Mrs. A. H. Geiselbrecht, Hazel 
C. Green, Cecilia Haby, Mrs. Conger N. Hagar, Mrs. 
Harvey J. Hall, Mrs. G. B. Harding, Margaret Louise 
Hill, Henry S. Hoffman, Louise Hoffman, Mrs. 
George Holland, Mrs. J. L. Hooks, C. E. Hud- 
son, Jr., Mrs. Henry H. Karl, Edgar B. Kin- 
caid, Jr. Mrs. J. W. Kush, Mrs. William J. 
Lawson, Mrs. A. P. Longland, Mary Anne Mc- 
Clendon, Arlie K. McKay, C. R. Mattei, A. C. 
Montague, Mrs. Norma C. Oates, Frank Oatman, Jr., 
John O'Neill, Harvey Patton, Marguerite Riedel, John 
L. Rowlett, Rose Ann Rowlett, Mrs. Morris S. 
Schwartz, Clinton Snyder, Mrs. J. A. Snyder, Lyle A. 
Stemmerman, Doug Stine, E. D. Swedenborg, Skippy 
Wehner, Leon A. Wiard, Hicks Willburn, Stephen 
G. Williams, M. Armand Yramategui. 

Unless otherwise indicated, locality reports should 
be credited as follows: Bay City, NA; Beaumont, 
JLH; Beeville, AHG; Cove, AKM; La Porte, JAS; 
Quemado, HJH; Rockport, CNH; Santa Ana Refuge, 
RJF; Seguin, MR; Welder Refuge. CC; Wimberley, 
HCG.—Frep S. WEBSTER, JR., 4926 Strass Dr., Aus- 
tin 3, Tex. 


NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN-INTER- 
MOUNTAIN REGION.—The winter season was, in 


general, more prolonged and severe than during the 
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two previous years. At Missoula, Mont. subzero tem- 
peratures were recorded at intervals between Nov. 12 
and March 3. Spokane, Wash. had more snow cover 
than usual and the temperature dropped below zero in 
mid-January and nearly to zero the last of February 
and early March. A cold, snowy first half of March 
served to prolong the winter in the Region. 

Western Montana was, in general, poor birdwise. 
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C. V. Davis at Bozeman, Mont. remarked that it | 
been the most birdless winter in his experience. C 
Henry at the National Bison Range, Moiese, Mo: 
conceded it to be a dull winter. R. L. Hand report 
for Missoula about 20 species as less common, mu 
scarcer or absent, and only 2 as more common, o: 
of these being the Starling! More severe weather ;\; 
those areas probably drove some species elsewher: 
Hand noted that early depletion of Mountain Ash an 
other berries probably accounted for lack of Robin: 
and the early breakup of Bohemian Waxwing flocks 
Farther west, birdlife seemed more plentiful than 
usual, with the possible exception of the immediat: 
Spokane area. Hawks and owls and a few other sp« 
cies appeared in unusual numbers, and several species 
that are either very rare to the area or unusual that 
far north in winter were noted. It would seeming], 
be difficult to explain the latter phenomenon on the 
basis of the weather. 

E. D. Beacham reported for the Banff, Alta. area: 
Lewis Oring, for the area around Moscow and Lewis- 
ton, Idaho; P. D. Skaar, for the Bozeman area; Carl 
Engebretson, for Libby, Mont.; R. L. Hand, for the 
Missoula area; C. J. Henry, for the National Bison 
Range, Moiese, Mont.; Ann Ward, for Baker, Oreg.: 
Ruth P. Ownbey, for- Pullman, Wash., and Spokane 
Bird Club members, for eastern Washington. Excep- 
tions to the above are noted in the text. 

Grebes and Herons.—Two Horned Grebes at Soap 
Lake, Grant Co., Wash. on Dec. 30 may have win- 
tered. A late Western Grebe was still on the Pend 
Oreille River near Ione, Wash. on Dec. 1. Pied-billed 
Grebes were reported wintering only in eastern Wash- 
ington. The same was true of the Great Blue Heron, 
except that a few remained at the National Bison 
Range, Moiese, Mont. during the winter. 

W aterfowl.—Total numbers of waterfowl wintering 
in Washington and Oregon were up slightly as com- 
pared to last winter, although for the entire Pacific 
flyway the grand total was 18 per cent less than last 
year (Spokane Chronicle). The Montana Fish and 
Game Dept. census for the Missoula area showed 191 
wintering Canada Geese, which is 100 fewer than 
last year. The same census indicated fewer ducks also. 
Six or 7 Shovelers on the Clark Fork River just west 
of the Montana-Idaho line on Jan. 17 were Hand's 
first winter record for either state. Small numbers of 
Greater Scaup and up to 500 Lesser Scaup wintered 
on the Spokane River west of Spokane. Two Buffle- 
heads at Ennis Lake, Madison Co., Mont. on Dec. 23 
furnished an unusual record (PDS & T. B. Holker) 
as did a female Ruddy Duck at Spokane on Jan. 23 
(Hall). A few Hooded Mergansers were noted near 
Spokane and at the Bison Range. Five at Libby, Ment 
on March 23 were apparently migrants. Five male 
Red-breasted Mergansers at Alkali Lake, Grant Co.. 
Wash. on March 26 were a distinct rarity. 

Hawks and Eagles —Numbers of these birds ap- 
peared to be at least average throughout the Region 
and more numerous than usual around Moscow, Idaho 
and Baker, Oreg. Red-tailed, Rough-legged and Marsh 
Hawks were particularly common at the former place 
Goshawks were reported with unusual frequency. As 
many as 3 were seen in a day at Moscow, where they 
































speared regularly. The species also was reported at 
springdale, Stevens Co., Wash., and at Missoula and 
Bozeman. Three Gyrfalcon records were obtained in 
istern Washington. The Montana Fish and Game 
Dept. reported 17 Bald Eagles wintering in the Mis- 
soula district, a decided increase over last winter 
(RLH). 

Gallinaceous Birds—Numbers of Ring-necked 
Pheasants appeared to be very much decreased at 
Baker, Oreg. and a little lower in the Missoula area. 
Other areas reported usual numbers or made no com- 
ment. The Gray Partridge was reported as beccming 
scarcer in the Moscow, Idaho area and the same was 
true for Missoula. In the latter area crusted snow 
was believed to be the principal adverse factor al- 
though Goshawks and a Prairie Falcon were believed 
to have caught some. 

Coot, Killdeer and Gulls —Am. Coot were noted 
wintering at Reardan and Spokane, Wash. and a very 
large raft of the birds was noted on Lake Pend Oreille 
near Sandpoint, Idaho, Jan. 17 (RLH). Wintering 
Killdeer were reported from eastern Oregon and 
Washington and from Libby and Bozeman, Mont. 
Gulls in the Spokane area furnished perhaps the most 
remarkable records for the winter. Hall and LaFave 
had excellent views at close range of 2 Iceland Gulls 
but attempts to collect a specimen failed. One immature 
and 2 adult Mew Gulls also were positively identified 
by them along the Spokane River. An adult and an 
immature Glaucous Gull were associating with the 
Iceland Gulls, Ring-billed and Herring Gulls. The 
latter species numbered about 80 individuals on Feb. 
25. LaFave thinks that the series of man-made lakes 
behind the Columbia River dams is responsible for 
bringing more and more rare gulls into eastern Wash- 
ington. The effect upon the Herring Gull has been 
the most marked. A few years ago the species was 
considered quite rare in eastern Washington but now 
it is a regular winter visitor. 

Doves and Owls.—More Mourning Doves than 
usual were noted wintering around Spokane, e.g., 18 
on the Christmas count. At Viola, 9 miles north of 
Moscow, Idaho, 11 of the birds wintered in stream- 
side willow thickets. Lew Oring believed this to be 
the first record of the species wintering away from 
grain elevators in the area. Owls made a good show- 
ing during the winter. Pygmy Owls were reported 
from every reporting locality except one. A Burrow- 
ing Owl near Davenport, Wash. on Dec. 30 was the 
first winter record for eastern Washington. A Hawk- 
Owl was collected at Grassy Top Mountain, Pend 
Oreille Co., Wash. on Dec. 1 (LaFave). Toco late for 
the fall report was the news of a Boreal Owl that 
stunned itself against a window at Missoula in late 
October (John Craighead, fide RLH). Short-eared 
Owls, widely reported, mostly in early winter, were 
particularly abundant around Moscow, Idaho. Approx- 
imately 100 of the birds were in the area by mid- 
December but had disappeared by Feb. 1, except for 
a few following storms. 

Woodpeckers, Larks and Jays.—A Yellow-shafted 
Flicker was seen daily in the University of Idaho 
arboretum at Moscow from Jan. 2 to Feb. 3. One also 
was seen on the campus on Dec. 7 and one was noted 





at Pullman, Wash. on Dec. 21 (LO). Also unusual 
was a Lewis’ Woodpecker at Moscow on Dec. 28. 
Horned Larks were rated as very scarce at Baker, 
Oreg., were abundant at the Bison Range, and were 
noted in numbers up to several thousand in Lincoln 
and Adams Counties in Washington. Residential ex- 
pansion at Missoula is gradually crowding the species 
out in the valley there. The Common Raven was re- 
ported more widely than usually, being noted at nearly 
every station, including the treeless “‘scabland”’ area of 
central Washington. 

Chickadees and T hrushes.—Besides the usual Black- 
capped and Mountain Chickadees, the Chestnut-backed 
was noted in some numbers in two localities. A maxi- 
mum of 15 in one day was noted east of Moscow and 
about 50 were seen in Pend Oreille Co., Wash. on 
Feb. 22. The Boreal Chickadee was noted only at 
Banff on the Christmas count. Robins were scarcer at 
most localities than in previous winters. However, 
small to large flocks were at Pullman throughout the 
winter, and after mid-January up to 400 were present 
in Moscow. Winter records for the Varied Thrush 
were scarce. The species was noted rarely at Moscow 
up to mid-January, when numbers increased, and the 
birds were very common there after late February, 
with perhaps 150 in town. 

Waxwings and Starlings.—Bohemian Waxwing 
numbers appeared definitely down from previous win- 
ters. The largest number reported was 600 at Moscow 
on Dec. 7. Cedar Waxwings were exceedingly scarce, 
with one record at Moscow on Dec. 5, one bird at 
Baker in late March and a few remaining to Nov. 23 
at Missoula. The Starling continued to write a suc- 
cess story, however, with increased numbers the rule 
at most localities. 

Meadowlarks and Blackbirds —Western Meadow- 
larks appeared to be wintering somewhat more com- 
monly than usual in eastern Washington but at Mis- 
soula the snowcover apparently discouraged the spe- 
cies for Hand noted only a single bird, Jan. 13, in 
contrast to small wintering flocks of other years. The 
single bird at Libby on the Christmas count was the 
first for the count there. Yellow-headed Blackbirds 
furnished a remarkable record, for the species was 
noted at Adrian, Grant Co., Wash. (10 on Dec. 30 
and about 40 on Jan. 16). This is the first winter 
record for the state and the farthest north wintering 
record for the United States. A flock of Redwinged 
Blackbirds at Baker on Dec. 29 was composed mostly 
of females. 

Finches.—Evening Grosbeaks were reported as less 
common to scarce or absent at every reporting locality. 
Cassin’s Finch was noted only in the Spokane area, 
until the March influx of migrants. House Finches 
appeared to winter in markedly increased numbers at 
Spokane. Nearly 500 were counted on the Christmas 
count. Pine Grosbeaks were noted only in Pend 
Oreille Co., Wash.; at Libby, Mont. and Bozeman. At 
the latter city, 50 were counted in one flock cn Feb. 
19 (C. V. Davis). A flock of Gray-crowned Rosy 
Finches was found at the Bison Range in early No- 
vember and the species wintered commonly at Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. A few were seen at Baker on Dec. 1. The 
Common Redpoll was noted as fairly common at 
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Missoula and in moderate numbers at Bozeman, but 


was scarce or absent elsewhere. Wintering Pine Sis- 
kins likewise appeared to be scarce or absent. The 
same appeared true for the Am. Goldfinch. Red Cross- 
bills were noted as common in eastern Washington 
and at Moscow but went unreported elsewhere. 

Sparrows.—A few Rufous-sided Towhees wintered 
at Spokane and one was found on the Moscow Christ- 
mas count. Most noteworthy was a Vesper Sparrow 
collected at Moscow on Dec. 18. This is the first win- 
ter record for the state of Idaho. Oregon Juncos were 
common as usual west of the mountains but scarce at 
Missoula, supposedly because of the snowcover there. 
Tree Sparrows at the latter locality seemed to fare 
better, for flocks up to 40 individuals were noted. 
Unusual were the records of White-crowned Sparrows 
in eastern Washington and northern Idaho. They were 
noted at Spokane on Jan. 2 as well as on the Christ- 
mas count. About 25 were identified in Grant Co., 
Wash., on Jan. 16. At Moscow the maximum number 
was on the Christmas count; the species was not seen 
there after Jan. 1. Singles were noted at Baker, Oreg., 
in December and January. Three Lapland Longspurs 
were noted and 2 of them collected near Sprague, 
Wash. on Jan. 16. This constitutes the first specimen- 
authenticated record for eastern Washington. Snow 
Buntings were noted at nearly all stations, mostly in 
small numbers, but a flock estimated at about 1000 
was found in Lincoln Co., Wash. on Jan. 16. This 
is one of the largest flocks ever reported for the state. 
—THOMAS Rocers, E. 10820 Maxwell, Spokane 62, 
Wash. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.—We had a bear of a winter this 


year with more snow, and much colder weather than 
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usual. Toward the last part of February the area 
descended into a deep-freeze and didn't rise above 
zero until almost the end of the first week of March. 
All sorts of records were broken. This type of winter 
proved more ornithologically bare than usual. While 
the Great Basin weather is more modified than that 
of the Central Rocky Mountain area, the pattern held 
true. There the snowfall is less and the temperatures 
less extreme, even in the mountains. However, with 
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more snowfall than usual in the mountains the pr s- 
pects for good conditions for waterfowl breeding «re 
much increased as all the Great Basin refuges depend 
on melting snow for water. That the winter was cold 
is attested by a freeze-up at Stillwater, starving to 
death a few Great Blue Herons (Kiger). 

Waterfowl—The Trumpeter Swan population at 
the National Elk Refuge in Jackson Hole, beside the 
Grand Teton National Park, gradually tapered off o\ 
the winter from its all-time high of last fall to 
birds by March 30. This is the usual pattern. Shortly, 
the population will be reduced to a few breeding pairs 
(Ernest Greenwalt). On Nov. 23, 1959, a “goose” 
was shot on the Great Salt Lake, which turned out to 
be a Trumpeter Swan, giving evidence this bird is try- 
ing to extend its range (Kashin). 

Only about 3000 Whistling Swans were present at 
Stillwater in western Nevada in January—about half 
the usual population. This concentration dwindled to 
nothing by the end of the period. At Stillwater, owing 
to poor water conditions and freeze-up, all waterfow! 
were down, except for the Canada Goose (Kiger). 

At Ruby Lakes in eastern Nevada, water conditions 
were better than usual but because of the cold weather 
fewer birds were present than is customary. In this 
area the snowpack in-the mountains is poor in contrast 
to the rest of the Region (Clair Aldous). 

Deer Flat Refuge in southwestern Idaho had much 
the same experience as other refuges. This is chiefly 
a Mallard area. The peak was 362,000 Mallards on 
Jan. 8; then came the freeze-up and all the birds left. 
Spring migration started about March 1, but the popu- 
lations were not impressive by the end of the month 
(Gene Crawford). 

The peak of the duck spring migration at Bear River 
Marshes, on the northern end of the Great Salt Lake 
in Utah, was in the fourth week in March. The top 
concentrations were a little better than last year. (The 
asterisk denotes more birds than last year). Peak esti- 
mates were: 86,000 Green-winged Teal*; 72,000 Pin- 
tails; 26,000 Redheads*; 20,600 Am. Widgeon*; 
13,900 Canvasbacks: 10,200 Ruddy Ducks; 9600 Mal- 
lards; 7000 Lesser Scaup; 3400 Shovelers; 3100 Gad- 
wall and a few hundred Cinnamon Teal, goldeneyes, 
Buffleheads, and Common and Red-breasted Mergan- 
sers (Bolwahnn). 

At Malheur in eastern Oregon the water situation 
is improving, with prospects for a good breeding 
season. The spring migration began late, because of 
the cold, and ended early. The peak occurred between 
March 9 and 18. The peak of 4000 Whistling Swan 
was on March 10, along with 125,000 Pintails. March 
25 saw the high of 100.000 Snow Geese. These figures 
are not unusual. A European Widgeon was seen off 
and on from Dec. 15. Two Blue Geese were there on 
March 14. These two species are great rarities (Bruce 
Marshall ). 

Monte Vista Refuge in southern Colorado is still 
growing physically and more land is being placed into 
use. The waterfowl are steadily using it, but there 
still are not the great concentrations of the Great Basin 
refuges. Now there is a scattering of almost all spe- 
cies of ducks (Bryant). 

A Black Duck was taken at Benson 
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Utah at Christmas time (R. F. Follett). This bird 
has not been reported for some years in the Region. 
in early March, 3 Hooded Mergansers were a rarity 
at Saratoga Lake in central southern Wyoming (Mrs. 
Lambertsen) . 

Hawks.—In late December, 75 Bald Eagles were 
around Tule and Lower Klamath Lakes of the Kla- 
math Basin on the extreme western edge of this 
Region (R. Stallcup). This concentration is not too 
unusual; these birds scavenge the ducks the hunters 
maim. 

Sage Hens.—Ernest Greenwalt, manager of the Na- 
tional Elk Refuge at Jackson Hole, reported a flock 
of almost 100 Sage Hens, March 17. This is the 
largest concentration seen in years. In general, this 
species seems to be doing much better over most of 
its range. In spite of a brief open season, it is re- 
maining common in much of Wyoming. It is hard 
to say whether this is because of a temporary high 
in the population, owing to lack of disease, or 
whether it is a result of less poaching than formerly. 
L. M. Baylor reported a stamping ground with about 
80 cocks at Pocatello, Idaho; another, of about 70 
cocks, was reported in southwestern Idaho near 
Weiser (Carol Maclver). The bird is much less com- 
mon in Idaho. 

Owls.—Gleb Kashin has found several Saw-whet 
Owls around Salt Lake City this winter. A Great 
Gray Owl was shot at Logan in northern Utah, 
March 6 (Lewis Oring). This bird has not previously 
been reported from the Region. 

Jays —A much-displaced Blue Jay spent over two 
months in western Idaho at Star (Mrs. Shaw). 

Waxwings.—The flight of Bohemian Waxwings 
was poor this year. They were later and in smaller 
numbers than usual, but most reporters saw them in 
southern Idaho, Wyoming, eastern Utah and north- 
ern Colorado. In central Wyoming they were not seen 
in numbers until Feb. 1. At Salt Lake there was only 
a flock of 70 against last year’s thousands. The Cedar 
Waxwing was more common. 

Thrashers.—A Brown Thrasher wintered at a feed- 
ing station on Casper Mountain in central Wyoming 
(OKS). Another wintered in Estes Park, Colo. (Mrs. 
Collister). This means the bird is surviving in deep 
snow and extreme cold—Dr. OLiver K. Scott, 
437 East 13th Street, Casper, Wyo. 


SOUTHWEST REGION.—The winter will go 
down as one of the coldest, wettest, and cloudiest in 
many years, with frequent snowfalls above 5000 feet, 
and rains below that elevation. Moisture conditions 
hence were unusually good, and early spring vegeta- 
tive growth at low desert elevations was thick. March, 
in contrast to the three preceding months, turned out 
to be unusually warm, resulting in the early return 
of many birds and some unusually early nesting. 
Despite the severe winter, food was available in 
good supply at all elevations, so there was no particu- 
lar movement of birds down from the mountain areas, 
or into urban districts. This probably explains the 
absence of such species as Hairy Woodpecker, Clark's 
Nutcracker, Mountain Chickadee, and nuthatches from 
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feeders at Los Alamos, N. Mex., as reported by James 
Travis. 

Loons, Grebes, Boobies —Three Common Loons 
were present near Las Vegas, N. Mex. most of De- 
cember (Elmer Schooley). Two Horned Grebes were 
found at Mimbres, Grant Co., N. Mex., March 15 
(Dale A. Zimmerman); the species is virtually unre- 
ported from the state. The Brown Booby present at 
Martinez Lake, Ariz., on the Imperial National Wild- 
life Refuge, since Sept. 1958, was still there at ‘the 
end of March, and is now in almost full adult plum- 
age (Gale Monson). 

Cormorants, Herons, Ibises.—Single Double-crested 
Cormorants were found at Arivaca Junction (‘‘Kins- 
ley’s’’) and near Amado, Ariz., Feb. 29, and at Pena 
Blanca Lake near Nogales, Ariz., March 9 (Florence 
Thornburg, ef a/l.). A Green Heron was observed near 
Las Vegas, Dec. 31 and later (ES). Five White-faced 
Ibises were seen near the Arizona end of Imperial 
Dam, Dec. 23 (Billy J. Van Tries). 

W aterfowl—There were an unusual number of 
Whistling Swan reports, including 1 bird on a pond 
near Amado, Dec. 15 (Seymour H. Levy), 5 on the 
Verde River above Perkinsville, Ariz., Dec. 18 
(SHL), 1 near Redrock, Grant Co., N. Mex., Feb. 
13 (John Hubbard), and 6 in March near Las Vegas 
(ES). A maximum of 20 were on the Imperial Re- 
fuge, Jan. 1 (GM), and 1 stayed at Bitter Lake 
Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Roswell, N. Mex., from late 
December into March (Russell Clapper). Canada 
Geese numbered 570 on the Imperial Refuge late in 
December, the highest population since 1954 (GM). 
Good numbers also were reported from Roosevelt Lake, 
Ariz. (fide Betty Jackson). Two hybrids with the 
domestic Graylag Goose appeared with Canada Geese 
in late November on the Bosque del Apache Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, N. Mex.; 1 of them was trapped 
on Jan. 8, then wing-clipped and placed in the dis- 
play pond at headquarters (Merle O. Bennett). Five 
hundred wintering Snow Geese left the Bosque 
Refuge, Feb. 25, accompanied by 4 Blue Geese that 
also had wintered (MOB). Snow Geese continued 
to be almost lacking at the Imperial Refuge, and only 
600 were to be found on the Havasu Lake Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, Ariz.—Calif. (Charles R. Darling). 
A lone bird was seen at Picacho Reservoir, Pinal Co., 
Ariz., Jan. 20 (SHL). 
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The winter appears to have been a good one for 
ducks in the Region, with the apparent exception of 
southwestern New Mexico. More than 10,000 ducks 
(mainly Mallard, Pintail, and Green-winged Teal) 
were present at Picacho Reservoir, Jan. 20 (SHL). 
Pintails were scarce along the lower Colorado River, 
as was the case during the fall (GM). A pair of 
Blue-winged Teal at Martinez Lake, March 11, was 
early (GM). A few Cinnamon Teal were noted in the 
El Paso, Tex., area in February and March, including 
13 at Tornillo Lake, Feb. 20 (Roy Fisk, ef al.). 
More than 150 Ring-necked Ducks seen near Las 
Vegas in late December departed with colder weather 
in January (ES), and a like number were observed 
at Bennett's Marsh, west of Peoria, Ariz., March 19 
(J. T. Bialac). Three male Greater Scaups were care- 
fully identified at Papago Park, Phoenix, Ariz., Dec. 
29 (JH). About 60 Lesser Scaups wintered on the 
Imperial Refuge, where they are generally absent at 
this season (GM). More than 140 Common Golden- 
eyes wintered on the Bill Williams Arm of Havasu 
Lake (in Arizona), Havasu Lake Refuge (CRD). A 
Barrow’s Goldeneye shot 3 miles northeast of Yuma, 
Ariz., Nov. 16, 1959 and banded in British Columbia, 
Aug. 3, 1955, by Ian McTaggart Cowan, is apparently 
the first authentic record for Arizona. Three hundred 
Buffleheads were present near Las Vegas about March 
21 (ES). A female Oldsquaw was identified at Con- 
cho Reservoir, Apache Co., Ariz., Dec. 21 (SHL). 
Hooded and especially Common Mergansers were re- 
ported in larger numbers than usual. One of the 
former was found on a tank near Arivaca, Ariz., 
Jan. 3 (SHL), a peak number of 11 were on the 
Bitter Lake Refuge, Jan. 19 (RC), 7 were on the 
Bosque Refuge for 3 weeks in February (MOB), and 
4 were seen in late February at Papago Park, Phoenix 
(JH). About 530 Common Mergansers were on the 
Imperial Refuge from late December to late February 
(GM), 3000 were on Havasu Lake during the same 
period (CRD), and as many as 2000 were near Las 
Vegas early in March (ES). 

Vultures, Hawks, Eagles—Turkey Vultures came 
north early. Thirty were seen at the Texas-New Mex- 
ico line in the Pecos Valley, March 18 (RC), they 
were first noted at Bitter Lake Refuge, March 23 
(RC), 1 was seen at Los Alamos, March 26 (L. G. 
Hawkins), and several were over Bandelier Nat'l 
Monument, N. Mex., March 27 (W. B. Lewis). A 
pair of Black Vultures nested near Picacho Peak, 
Pinal Co., Ariz. Although no young could be found, 
a hatched egg was discovered, March 27 (SHL); this 
is the first actual record of the species’ nesting in the 
state. A Harlan’s Hawk taken 10 miles south of St. 
David, Dec. 4 (SHL) is the first authentic record for 
Arizona. Rough-legged Hawks were seen in unusual 
quantity: they were found regularly in small numbers 
throughout the period in the Silver City to Deming, 
N. Mex. region, with 1 seen as late as March 27 near 
Deming (DAZ); 1 was noted 5 miles north of Bowie, 
Ariz., Jan. 8 (SHL); and another was observed near 
San Xavier Mission, Ariz., March 2 (Thornburg, e¢ 
al.). At least 3 Harris’ Hawks were found between 
Tyrone and White Signal, Grant Co., N. Mex. during 
the second week of March (V. Tulloch, fide DAZ). 
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A nest with eggs being incubated was discovered j, 
north of the Silver Bell Mountains, Ariz.. March 
(SHL). Bald Eagles were noted more frequently th; 
usual: records include a few seen through Decembe: 
January, and February near Las Vegas, reaching 
peak of 22 the first week in March (including at least 
8 adults, ES); 9 adults in upper Bear Canyon, sout 
of Bill Williams Mountain, Coconino Co., Ariz., De: 
17 (Levi Packard, fide SHL); 1 adult at Love Lake 
Navajo Co., Ariz., Dec. 21 (SHL); and 1 immatur 
at Bitter Lake Refuge, Jan. 14 (G. E. Barclay, RC) 
Marsh Hawks were unusually numerous in the Den 
ing area (DAZ). A Caracara nest 15 feet up in a 
sahuaro was found on the Papago Indian Reservation 
March 20 (SHL). There was a good string of Per 
grine Falcon records: 1 near Las Vegas, Dec. 31 (ES) 
2 near Espanola, N. Mex., Jan. 2 (WBL, e7 al.); 4 
counted in the Phoenix area, Jan. 3 (Maricopa Audu 
bon Society); 1 near San Xavier Mission, Jan. 9 (Joe 
T. Marshall, Jr.); 1 killing a Crissal Thrasher at 
Globe, Ariz., Jan. 21 (Lyndon L. Hargrave); and 1 
at Bennett's Marsh, March 19 (JTB). Prairie Falcons 
were decidedly more common than usual in the Dem 
ing area (DAZ), and they were seen regularly at 
Petrified Forest National Monument, Ariz. all winter 
(S. N. Stephenson). For the first time in several years, 
a few Pigeon Hawks were reported: 2 at Bitter Lake 
Refuge, Dec. 20 (RC); 1 in the Tucson Mountains, 
Ariz., Jan. 21 and March 26 (SHL); 4 
Petrified Forest Monument in January and February 
(SNS); and 1 at Silver City, March 18 (DAZ) 

Gallinaceous Birds.—Several large flocks of Gam- 

bel’s Quail were observed in pifion-juniper south of 
Bill Williams Mountain, Dec. 18 (SHL) 
usual habitat for them. Seven Harlequin Quail were 
seen along the Santa Cruz River near Nogales, De 
29 (Bill Harrison). 
10,000 to 15,000 Sandhill Cranes 
were present in the Bitter Lake Refuge vicinity until 
early March (RC). Large flocks were observed flying 
north over the Bosque Refuge in late February and 
early March (MOB). 

Shorebirds.—Four Dunlins were seen at West Pond, 
Calif. near Imperial Dam, Dec. 23 (GM); 3 were 
present at Bitter Lake Refuge, Dec. 30 (RC); and | 
was found freshly shot at Picacho Reservoir, Jan. 6 
(Floyd A. Thompson). A Western Sandpiper at Jose 
Juan Tank, Pima Co., Ariz. on the Cabeza Prieta Game 
Range, March 17, was an early migrant (GM). Eight 
Am. Avocets had arrived near Las Vegas, March 31 
(ES). A Black-necked Stilt was reported from Tornillo 
Lake, near El Paso, March 12, and 9 were seen at 
Fort Hancock, Tex., March 27 (RF, et al.). 

Gulls —Two adult and 2 immature Herring Gulls 
were observed at Bitter Lake Refuge, Jan. 6 (RC). 
An adult California Gull was carefully identified at 
Fairview, N. Mex., near Espanola, March 6 (JT). At 
least 200 Ring-billed Gulls were seen at Radium 
Springs, N. Mex., Feb. 14 (RF). Three Bonaparte’s 
Gulls were watched on a windy day near Nogales, 
March 31 (BH). 

Doves.—In the past, the White-winged Dove has 
been seen only rarely in the winter, and its spring 
arrival seldom occurred before April 20. In just the 
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ast few years, there has been a definite tendency to 
winter in some numbers, and to begin arriving in late 
March. The following records help to illustrate: 5 
southwest of Parker, Ariz. in early December (LP, 
ide SHL); at least 95 in northwest Phoenix (loose 
flock) after about Jan. 21 (Steve Gallizioli, Dan 
Schadle); 1 (or more?) on the University of Arizona 
campus, Tucson, Feb. 23 and 27 (JTM); 1 cooing 
near San Xavier Mission, March 13, and at least 2 
there March 21 and later (JTM); 1 in the Tucson 
Mountains, March 14 (SHL); 1 heard north of Oracle 
Junction, Ariz., March 25, and another heard near 
Roosevelt Dam, Ariz., March 30 (SG); returned to 
Globe, March 25 (Harold A. Marsh); returned to 
Nogales, March 26, (BH); and a few at Patagonia, 
Ariz., March 28 (Thornburg, e/. al.). 

Ouls.—Two Burrowing Owls were seen near Nutt, 
Luna Co., N. Mex., Jan. 30 (DAZ). Four Long-eared 
Owls were found along Growler Wash on the Cabeza 
Prieta Game Range, Pima Co., Ariz., Dec. 17 (GM). 
One was at El Paso, Jan. 2 (RF, ef al.). Three and 
possibly 2 more were flushed from a thicket along 
Ash Creek on the way to Dugas, Yavapai Co., Ariz., 
March 6 (Heidi McLernon). Judging from the num- 
ber of records, there was quite a Short-eared Owl 
flight into the Region this winter. Among the occur- 
rences were: 1 plus remains of another at Growler 
Wash, Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Dec. 17 (GM); 
1 at Sullivan Lake, near Paulden, Yavapai Co., Ariz., 
Dec. 19 (SHL); 1 near Heart Tank in the Sierra 
Pinta, Yuma Co., Ariz., on the Cabeza Prieta Game 
Range, Dec. 30 (GM); 1 south of US Hwy. 66 on 
the Petrified Forest Monument, Jan. 2 (SNS); 1 at 
the Willcox Dry Lake, Ariz., Jan. 4, and several north 
of Bowie, Jan. 5 (SHL, Thompson); 1 at Bitter Lake 
Refuge, Jan. 14, plus 3 or 4 there the first week in 
March (RC); 3 near El Paso, Tex., Jan. 17, and 4, 
Jan. 31 (RF, ef al.); 2 at Las Playas, Yuma Co., Ariz., 
on the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Feb. 1 (GM); 3 
dead in the road on the Gila River Indian Reservation, 
Ariz., Feb. 25 (SHL); and 2 near Hurley, Grant Co., 
N. Mex., March 19 (DAZ). 

Swifts and Hummingbirds.—Either White-throated 
Swifts wintered in greater numbers, or more observers 
were afield to see them. Among those seen during the 
period were 7 over the Growler Mountains, Pima Co., 
Ariz., on the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Dec. 2 
(Roger D. Johnson); flock over San Xavier Mission, 
Dec. 4 (JTM); flock over Tanque Verde Ranch north- 
east of Tucson, Dec. 17 (Fern Taintor, Thornburg) ; 
12 over northwest Tucson, Dec. 29 (Thornburg); 5 
over Pena Blanca Lake, Dec. 29 (BH); 2 over the 
Davis Mountains, Tex., Jan. 1 (Frances Williams, 
et al.); several over lower Sabino Canyon, Santa Cata- 
lina Mountains, Ariz., Jan. 5 (JTM); and 6 north of 
Redrock, Feb. 13 (JH). A male Broad-tailed Hum- 
mingbird and a Broad-billed Hummingbird at about 
3700 feet in Sabino Canyon, March 12 (JTM) and 
a Broad-tailed Hummingbird heard at Benson, Ariz. 
the same date (DAZ), were rather early. 

Woodpeckers.—A full-blooded Yellow-shafted 
Flicker was seen at Binghamton Pond, Tucson, March 
26 (JTM). A Red-headed Woodpecker was ob- 
served near Tucson, March 5 (Thornburg, ef al.). A 





Lewis’ Woodpecker was noted near Las Vegas late in 
December (ES). A Northern Three-toed Woodpecker 
was discovered at 8500 feet in Ponderosa Pine habitat 
in the Jemez Mountains, N. Mex., March 26 (JT). 

Flycatchers, Swallows.—An Ash-throated Flycatcher 
was observed near Tucson, Jan. 2 (Thornburg, ef al.). 
The Vermilion Flycatcher appears to be losing ground 
in the St. George, Utah area (A. D. Stock). At least 
200 Tree Swallows were wintering at Picacho Reser- 
voir, Dec. 31; this number had grown to more than 
1000 by Feb. 21 (SHL). Single “scout’’ Cliff Swal- 
lows were seen at Picacho Reservoir, Feb. 21 (SHL), 
at Martinez Lake, Imperial Refuge, Feb. 24 (GM); 
and at Papago Park, Phoenix, Feb. 24 (JH). The 
species arrived in force at Yuma, March 9, a good 10 
days earlier than usual (GM). 

Thrushes.—Robins were mostly lacking at lower 
elevations. A few were seen in southwestern Arizona 
up to late March (GM). They were not at all com- 
mon at El Paso (RF). They were almost lacking at 
Nogales (BH), Tucson (JTM), and Globe (Betty 
Jackson). There were small numbers in Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. (Mrs. C. C. Davis) and at Prescott, Ariz. 
(McLernon) after late February. At higher elevations, 
they were common in late March at Payson, Ariz 
(Mrs. W. D. Broadman in Arizona Record), and there 
were more than usual throughout the winter at “Las 
Vegas (ES). Western Bluebirds were present at usual 
places in normal numbers, except none were seen 
in southwestern Arizona. Mountain Bluebirds were 
quite common in most areas; numerous at El Paso 
(RF), Silver City (DAZ), and at Tucson where they 
fed on berries in town (JTM). Large flocks were seen 
near Las Vegas (ES), and for a time in January there 
were many flocks on the southwestern Arizona and 
extreme southeastern California deserts (GM). 

Waxwings, Phainopeplas—Over most of the Re- 
gion, Cedar Waxwings were not as common as usual, 
especially at El Paso (RF), Silver City (DAZ), and 
Cedar Crest in the Sandia Mountains, N. Mex. (Bar- 
bara McKnight). However, at Yuma a flock of more 
than 300 was present from late January until early 
March (GM), and flocks were quite noticeable at 
Globe in early March (BJ). The Phainopepla is an- 
other species slowly losing ground at St. George 
(ADS). One was reported from the Davis Moun- 
tains, Jan. 1 (FW, et al.). 

Shrikes—A Northern Shrike was taken about 5 
miles northeast of Show Low, Ariz., Dec. 21 (SHL). 

Starlings.—There was no decrease in any part of the 
Region, and most reports spoke of continued increases. 
They have become a serious pest in winter at St 
George, where they feed on grain meant for domestic 
turkeys (ADS). A decided increase was noted at Las 
Vegas (ES). 

Vircos, Wood Warblers.—A Solitary Vireo was scen 
at Globe, Feb. 5 (BJ). A Bay-breasted Warbler was 
found, dead about a week, on the roof of a building 
at Silver City, Jan. 7 (DAZ), a first record for New 
Mexico. A male Yellowthroat was observed near Ros- 
well, Dec. 30 (RC, ef al.). A wintering Wilson's 
Warbler was found near Nogales, Dec. 23 (BH). An 
Am. Redstart was noted at Martinez Lake, Imperial 
Refuge, Dec. 23, in the same place where 2 were seen 
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a year ago (GM). A Painted Redstart was discovered 
in willows near San Xavier Mission, March 13 
(JTM). 

Blackbirds —Western Meadowlarks became very 
common on the Bosque Refuge in late March (MOB). 
A Hooded Oriole at Tonto National Monument, Ariz., 
March 14 (LLH) was quite early. A Rusty Blackbird 
was identified near Espanola, Jan. 2 (JT). Boat-tailed 
Grackles were noted through the winter at Nogales 
(BH), and as many as 297 were tabulated on the Tuc- 
son Christmas count, Jan. 2. 

Finches and Sparrows.—Two Lazuli Buntings were 
seen on the Tucson Christmas count, Jan. 2, and 11 
were found at Tempe, Ariz., Feb. 27 (JH). No Eve- 
ning Grosbeaks were noted at Cedar Crest (BM). A 
flock of Rosy Finches encountered near Espanola, Jan. 
2, contained 20 Gray-crowned, 50 Black, and 130 
Brown-capped Rosy Finches (WBL). Lawrence's 
Goldfinches were widespread at Tucson and Globe in 
December and early January (JTM, BJ). Two were 
seen at Dewey, Yavapai Co., Ariz., March 20 (Mc- 
Lernon). In late March they were common in south- 
western Arizona, at least from the west part of the 
Papago Indian Reservation to the Cabeza Prieta Moun- 
tains. The Rufous-sided Towhee, ordinarily common 
in winter in the Silver City vicinity, was scarce there 
this year and more common at higher elevations, des- 
pite the unusual snow and cold (DAZ). Although 
Lark Buntings were not at all common at EI Paso 
(RF), they were extremely numerous in southern 
Arizona. Tens of thousands were found in the Sul- 
phur Springs Valley, March 18 (Thompson). Christ- 
mas counts at Tucson and Phoenix were 5478 and 
6567, respectively. One was noted even at Globe, 
March 10 (LLH). Several hundred were seen at Los 
Angeles Bay, on the western side of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia in Lower California, Mexico, 250 miles south 
and a little east of Yuma, March 21 (G. S. Suffel). 

Grasshopper Sparrows were very common in many 
parts of southeastern Arizona, and could be found 
easily in grassy places as far west as the Growler 
Valley on the Cabeza Prieta Game Range. Baird’s 
Sparrows, usually very rare in Arizona, were almost 
common in some localities; they were collected at 
Gardner Canyon on the east side of the Santa Rita 
Mountains, Feb. 6 and April 10 (R. Roy Johnson), 
1 was seen along Rillito Creek near Tucson, Dec. 6 
(Thornburg), and 4 were noted on the Tucson Christ- 
mas count, Jan. 2. Cassin’s Sparrows were common in 
mixed grass-brush areas about Tucson and southeast- 
ward all winter (RRJ). A Black-throated Sparrow at 
Petrified Forest Monument, March 19 (SNS) was 
rather early. Juncos were exceptionally common at 
Petrified Forest Monument (SNS). Two White-winged 
Juncos came to a feeder at Los Alamos, Feb. 29 to 
March 2 (JT). Oregon Juncos were much commoner 
than usual at Globe (BJ). Some interesting ratios of 
Oregon to Gray-headed Juncos have been observed at 
Los Alamos: this year, the two were in approximately 
equal numbers, last year there were 3 Gray-headed 
Juncos to 1 Oregon, and two years ago there were 5 
Gray-headed Juncos to 1 Oregon (JT). A Golden- 
crowned Sparrow was identified at Martinez Lake, Im- 
perial Refuge, Dec. 23 (GM). A Fox Sparrow was 
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seen in Molino Basin, Santa Catalina Mountains, Dec 
26 (William George, JIM), and another near San 
Xavier Mission in March (JTM). 

Corrigendum.—Omit reference to Rivoli’s Hum- 
mingbird, Audubon Field Notes 13:412.—GALE 
Monson, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Yuma, Ariz. 


COHOE, ALASKA.—The warmest winter in many 
years proved to be the poorest birdwise and bore out 
the scarcity commented upon in the fall migrational 
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report. To quote a local saying, “Even the ravens car- 
ried their lunch as they flew over,” bore out the fact 
that such birdless winters are not uncommon, partic- 
ularly during the normally cold months of January 
and February. Yet, on Jan. 4 a high reading of 44° 
was registered at Kenai following two days of steady 
rain. The only cold of the winter ensued between 
Jan. 12 and 15 when the maximum low for the winter 
of —23° was reached. February produced 14 days with 
temperatures above 32° and at no time were below 
zero readings reported. Despite this favorable weather 
the birds were few; what chickadees could be found 
were those patronizing feeding stations and these in 
poor numbers; long walks through suitable woods 
generally failed to turn up a single species. 

This paucity of small landbirds prevailed over most 
of the western side of the Kenai Peninsula. While 
chickadees and other birds are recorded from Homer 
by Mairiis Kilcher in an informative summary of the 
wintering species, none could be detected on three 
trips between Cohoe and Homer. Kenai was another 
low spot with no redpolls and few chickadees; some 
redpolls came in during the latter part of March; both 
redpolls and Pine Siskins were lacking in the Homer 
area. With birch seeds lacking and no evidence of a 
cone crop in any of the above districts the absence of 
the erratic finches is understandable but this does not 
provide a clue to the disappearance of the chickadees. 

















Some of the scarcity could be credited to hawk preda- 
tion, as hawks were noted at a higher than normal 
evel throughout the past year; but they did not seem 
numerous enough to cause this drastic decline. 

Had the winter report been confined only to Cohoe 
it would have been sad indeed; fortunately some ex- 
cellent sightings were made in Anchorage and 
Homer. Also included, though outside of the regular 
boundaries, is a report from Ann Ramsell, wintering 
at Chignik near the lower end of the Alaska Penin- 
sula. She writes of: “thousands and thousands of 
ducks” in the bays of the area, with Mallards, scaups, 
goldeneyes and scoters definitely identified. Mallards 
and the customary diving ducks were seen on Kach- 
emak Bay during the winter and some divers were re- 
ported in open water in various other locations on the 
Kenai Peninsula. 

Loons, Grebes, Cormorant—Two Common Loons 
just off the Homer Spit on Feb. 9 were definitely sur- 
prising but subsequent information supplied disclosed 
them to be both summer and winter residents there 
(MK); another 2, or possibly the same birds were 
noted there again on March 1, and 1 bird on April 5 
(MAS). Grebes also were seen in Kachemak Bay: 2 
Red-necked Grebes, Feb. 9; 6 Horned Grebes on April 
5 (MAS). Scattered numbers of cormorants were seen 
there on both March 1 and April 5. 

W aterfowl._—The return of the Trumpeter Swan to 
the breeding grounds near Kenai commenced on 
March 28 with the sighting of 2 birds near Skilak 
Lake (John Hakala) and 5 birds at another location 
on April 1 (Abe Thayer). To simplify the compilation 
of waterfowl sightings they will be listed under the 
point of observation commencing with Anchorage and 
traveling southward to Homer. Upper Cook Inlet: 5 
Bufflehead, 1 Oldsquaw, on Dec. 18 (William R. 
Solomon). Kenai Lake: 2 Common Mergansers, Jan. 
2 (MAS) (upper) Kenai River: 7 Common Golden- 
eyes, Jan. 28 (Eugene Smith). Lake Tustemena: 5 
Buffleheads, 2 or more Common Mergansers, March 22 
(Clovis Kingsley, ES). As would be expected, the 
bulk of the winter sightings come from Kachemak 
Bay; some 600 Mallards as well as scaup and Bar- 
row’s Goldeneyes were reported from Halibut Cove 
in February (AT). Mallards were seen across the bay 
at Homer on April 5, 18 to 20 birds, mostly in pairs 
(MAS). On the same pond were 2 or 3 Pintails, 8 
Green-winged Teal, 6 Buffleheads, 8 Common Gold- 
eneyes and 1 or more Barrow’s Goldeneyes. A Buffle- 
head and 9 goldeneyes (immatures or females) were 
seen there on Feb. 9 (MAS, ES); 50+ scaup were 
seen off Homer Spit on March 1. The Oldsquaw 
proved to be the most numerous bird on Feb. 9, with 
scattered individuals seen on the later visits. Common 
and Surf Scoters in small flocks and as lone birds 
were noted on all three dates. A female or immature 
Steller's Eider was present there on Feb. 9, a Com- 
mon Eider on March 1, and 6 Common Eiders, April 
5 (MAS). 

Hawks, Ouls.—An adult Goshawk 


Ptarmigans, 


was seen at intervals during the winter months; 1 
bird was noted at Homer on March 1 (MAS). Bald 
Eagles were relatively numerous in the Kachemak Bay 
area; 1 was seen on a moose carcass in Cohoe on Jan. 








26, another near Moose River on Jan. 29 (ES). A 
wintering Pigeon Hawk, most unusual for Alaska, was 
first identified on March 2. Observed from a distance 
of 20 feet, the bird allowed protracted study. W inter- 
ing ptarmigans were at a low ebb, possibly hawk 
depredation or over-hunting in the local area being the 
cause, although they were reported in excellent num- 
bers in the hills above Lake Tustemena. A pair of 
Great Horned Owls seemingly has established resi- 
dence locally and has taken some grouse and probably 
ptarmigans as well. Two sightings were made of the 
Boreal Owl and one of a Hawk-Owl (ES). 

Gulls, Alcids—Gulls were not detected on Cohoe 
Beach until April but a Glaucous-winged Gull was 
reported from Upper Cook Inlet on Dec. 18 (WRS). 
Scattered Glaucous and Herring Gulls were seen at 
Homer on Feb. 9 and March 1; Glaucous-winged 
Gulls were plentiful there by April 5. Black-legged 
Kittiwakes were present in good numbers by that 
date and 2 Bonaparte’s Gulls were seen flying along 
the tide line (MAS). The Common Murre was the 
most abundant bird on March 1 (MAS) and was 
reported from the Halibut Cove side in February 
(AT). Twelve to 15 Pigeon Guillemots in one flock 
plus scattered groups were present on March 1; 4 
birds on April 5 (MAS). A Marbled Murrelet was 
observed at close range, on March 1, and 3 birds on 
April 5 (MAS). ; 

Corvidae, Chickadees, Creepers —-Gray Jays were 
well down in numbers from previous years; Steller’s 
Jay was reported from Homer by two observers (Laura 
Lofgren, MK) as were Gray Jays, Black-billed Mag- 
pies and Common Ravens. A Northwestern Crow was 
seen at Elmendorf near Anchorage on Dec. 12 
(WRS). A count of 23 Boreal Chickadees made at 
Homer (LL) on one hike would have been exceptional 
here in Cohoe. Brown Creepers, also reported from 
Homer (MK) were not detected at Cohoe until mid- 
April. 

Thrushes, Kinglets, Waxwings.—Varied Thrushes 
(numbers unspecified) were seen in late November 
near Homer; Golden-crowned Kinglets wintered in 
the same locality (MK). The presence of some 15 to 
20 Bohemian Waxwings in the Anchorage area 
through December and January (WRS) produced one 
of the most notable wintering records. 

Finches.—The only finch not showing a decline 
proved to be the Pine Grosbeak; these were seen in 
Anchorage, 5 birds on Dec. 20 (WRS): 9 birds win- 
tered at the George Pollard residence in Kasilof and 
occasional sightings were made in Cohoe (ES, MAS). 
A flock of 20 redpolls seen on Jan. 28 and another of 
50 birds on March 9 were considered large; many 
sightings were of 1, 2 and 3 birds only with intervals 
of one and two weeks between. The only crossbill 
record for the winter was the sighting of a small flock 
[sp.?}] on March 12 in Kasilof (ES). Slate-colored 
Juncos, wintering in good numbers (several hundred) 
last winter in the Kachemak Bay area were far less 
plentiful this season, with a few birds seen in late 
February (MK). Few Snow Buntings wintered with 
us; 8 birds were seen on Jan. 28 (ES); 6 birds on 
April 12 (ES, MAS).—Mary A. SMITH, Cohoe, 
Alaska. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—Tem- 
perature and rainfall were very close to normal 
throughout the period. In mid-January Portland, Oreg. 
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suffered its worst snowstorm in four years when 5 to 
8 inches of snow were dumped on most of northwest- 
ern Oregon. The only other snow of consequence 
occurred during the first week of March, when 5 to 6 
inches blanketed the Region. Small birds coming to 
feeding stations were definitely down in numbers, but 
the snowfall in March brought a few birds out of the 
woods into the towns. Observers especially commented 
on the scarcity of Varied Thrushes; this scarcity per- 
haps seemed even more noticeable in comparison with 
the heavy influx of these birds to the lowlands in the 
winter of 1958-59. Bird populations were also down 
for the Steller's Jay, Brown Creeper, Common Bushtit, 
Evening Grosbeak and juncos. 

Loons, Grebes, Shearwaters—Common Loons were 
fairly numerous at Blaine, Wash. (LK); Deception 
Pass, Wash. (VEC); Tillamook, Oreg. (JBC, JO); 
and Point Roberts, Wash. (WHH). The Horned 
Grebe showed a slight decrease at Comox, B. C. (TP); 
a total of 31 at Blaine, Jan. 4, dwindled to 12 by 
March 9. The Eared Grebe was observed at Tilla- 
mook, Nov. 28 and Feb. 2 (JBC, JO) and at Point 
Roberts, Jan. 2. Western Grebes were noted in normal 
numbers but in fewer and larger flocks. A Slender- 
billed Shearwater was observed at Victoria, B. C., 
Jan. 2 (Mr. & Mrs. B. Morgan, GAP); this species 
occurs commonly in late summer and autumn off the 
ocean coast, but is rarely seen on inshore waters. 

Swans, Geese, Brant—Whistling Swans were ob- 
served at Canoc Pass, Jan. 31 (GW, WHH); at Pitt 
Lake, B. C., March 12 (N. Precious); on Sauvie 
Island, Dec. 12 (JBC, JO): at Portland, Oreg., Dec. 
26; at Nehalem Bay, Oreg., Feb. 6 (JBC, NL, JO); 
at Sixes, Curry Co., Oreg., Feb. 26; at Coos Bay, 
Oreg., Feb. 26; and at Springfield, Oreg., March 26 
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(JBC). {In the winter of 1958-59 they were seen at 
Nehalem Bay, Oreg. (DR)}. While this may repre. 
sent an extension of the Whistling Swan’s winter ranze 
in western Oregon it is more likely that these records 
are the result of more thorough coverage of this re- 
gion. Trumpeter Swans were first noted at Comox, 
Jan. 1, and remained till mid-March. Black Brant 
arrived early: Victoria and Point Roberts, early Jan- 
uary; Blaine, Jan. 21; Mt. Vernon, Wash., Feb. 7 
(VEC); with numbers building up to normal by 
March when 1500+ were seen at Netarts, Oreg. 
(JBC). Mr. Denis Benson of the Canadian Wildlife 
Service estimated the total wintering population of 
Snow Geese in the Vancouver, B. C. area to be ap- 
proximately 5000. In the vicinity of Sea Island 2000 
were noted on Dec. 6, and at Point Roberts, 1000 on 
March 21. In the winter of 1958-59 Snow Geese had 
built up to thousands by the end of March, and were 
seen most often near the mouth of the Fraser River 
(AJE). 

Ducks—At Comox Mallards were down in num- 
bers. Two Gadwalls (uncommon) were seen in North 
Vancouver, B. C. on Feb. 7 (WH). Pintails were 
more numerous at Victoria and were present in large 
numbers in Seattle from the last of January through 
the middle of March (VEC). They were common at 
Point Roberts where 5580 were counted on Jan. 2. 
Green-winged Teal were reported as paired off at 
Vancouver, B. C. by Feb. 7 (RFO, fide ZMS), with 
39 on salt water mud flats at Blaine, March 4. One 
é European Widgeon has wintered at Westmoreland 
Park, Portland for the past two years (GA, JBC, JO, 
DR, BW ); one at Point Roberts, March 19, is unusual. 
American Widgeon were in small numbers at Blaine 
and Comox, but there were 13,611 at Point Roberts, 
Jan. 2, with 5000 still present on March 3. Wood 
Ducks declined in numbers at Victoria and Vancouver, 
B. C. A pair of Redheads was found at Tillamook 
Bay, Feb. 6 (JBC, JO); and at Victoria, 22 were 
seen (V.N.H.S.). There was a tremendous increase in 
Ring-necked Ducks at Victoria with 400 seen on Elk 
Lake. Eight were observed on Horseshoe Lake, about 
10 miles south of Bremerton, Wash. on Jan. 1 (BB, 
EB). About 25 spent the winter in Laurelhurst Park 
in Portland in company with a ¢ Tufted Duck, 
which was photographed by several observers (JO, 
others). Two Canvasbacks (rare on salt water) were 
at Blaine, Jan. 3; the highest count was 475 in the 
Tillamook Bay-Netarts area, Jan. 2 (JBC, JO). 
Twenty Canvasbacks were seen at Point Roberts, Jan. 
31; 20 on Smith Lake, Portland, Feb. 27 (JO); and 
30 at Nehalem Bay, April 1 (GA). Scaups, golden- 
eyes and scoters were down in numbers. Wintering 
Ruddy Ducks (300) were still at Tillamook Bay on 
March 19, where 3 9 Hooded Mergansers were seen 
(JCB, JO). Common Mergansers were slightly up in 
numbers with the highest count a report of 125 at 
Sauvie Island, Jan. 16. 

Hawks, Eagles—The only Goshawk reported was 
one at Sauvie Island, Jan. 24 (JO). Attention was 
drawn to the Sharp-shinned Hawk as several visited 
residences in towns, raiding bird-feeding stations and 
attempting to capture small birds in bird-banding 
traps. The pair of Bald Eagles that nests in Stanley 
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Park was repairing its nest on Jan. 30 (RFD, fide 
ZMS). A single Bald Eagle was sighted along Issa- 
quah Creek, 4 miles south of Issaquah, Wash., Feb. 
19 (Edith Hughes); 5 wintered at Comox (TP); 1 
was seen on Sauvie Island in February (JBC, JO); 3 
were found in North Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 6; 2 
wintered at Blaine. Golden Eagles were seen only at 
Victoria. The Marsh Hawk and Peregrine Falcon were 
noted at Point Roberts, Jan. 2. Pigeon Hawks (un- 
common) were seen at Blaine, Jan. 27; and at Point 
Roberts, Nov. 16 and Jan. 24. Sparrow Hawks were 
considerably scarcer. 

Gallinaceous Birds.—{ Blue Grouse were hooting on 
Mt. Seymour, B. C. on March 22, 1959 (Gerry van 
Tets) }. Ruffed Grouse were seen in the Point Gray 
area, Dec. 27; at Point Roberts, Jan. 2; at Cultus 
Lake, Jan. 9; and in Stanley Park, Jan. 19 and March 
21. Gray Partridges, a total of 14, seen at Point 
Roberts on Jan. 2 were noteworthy (WH). 

Rails, Shorebirds.—Virginia Rails were heard on 
Salt Spring Island near Victoria, Feb. 7 (V.N.HS.). 
Snowy Plover were found at Oceanside near Tilla- 
mook Bay on Nov. 28 and Jan. 2 (JBC, JO). Two 
Black-bellied Plover were seen at Netarts, Oreg., 
March 19; it is an uncommon migrant and winter resi- 
dent along the Oregon coast (JBC); a flock of 35 
wintered at Oak Bay, Victoria; 74 were seen at Point 
Roberts, Jan. 2. Black Turnstones were in numbers 
at Point Roberts, Jan. 2, but had dwindled to only a 
few by March 3; they were seen at Birch Bay, Feb. 10 
(LK); and at Blaine, Feb. 24. The Whimbrel was 
seen only at Oak Bay, Victoria, where 2 returned for 
the winter. Two Greater Yellowlegs wintered near 
Ladner, B. C. in the winter of 1958-59 (AJE). A 
Lesser Yellowlegs was found on the Tacoma “prairies” 
on March 27 (VEC). The only report of wintering 
Pectoral Sandpipers was that of 12 birds at Victoria, 
March 26 (V.N.H.S.). Least Sandpipers were seen on 
Vashon Island, Jan. 10 (VEC). Thousands of West- 
ern Sandpipers were found in the Puyallup Valley 
south of Seattle during February (VEC); and 6 were 
noted on Sauvie Island, Feb. 27 (JO). Red Phalaropes 
seen on the Oregon coast in November and January 
are believed to be birds left from the invasion of Nov. 
15 to 20,” when large numbers were brought in from 
the sea by high winds from as far as the Little Nes- 
tucca River to Willapa Bay” (GA). In Victoria a 
similar occurrence brought the birds in quite close 
to shore, where they were observed by several people 
from Nov. 22 until the second week in December. 

Gulls, Puffins—Glaucous Gulls were recorded 
from Sauvie Island on Feb. 13; from Portland, Feb. 20 
and March 12; and from Vancouver, B. C., March 12 
(RFO, fide ZMS). A Ring-billed Gull was seen at 
Point Roberts, Feb. 21. Other species were in normal 
abundance except Western Gulls, which were not 
reported, and Bonaparte’s Gulls, which were scarce. 
An adult Black-legged Kittiwake was found at Can- 
non Beach, Oreg., Feb. 6, during a southeasterly storm; 
the bird was in company with a large mixed flock of 
more common gulls (JBC, NL, JO); it is an irregular 
but not rare winter visitor to the Oregon Coast. [Three 
Horned Puffins were picked up dead on the ocean 
beach 10 miles north of Newport, Oreg. on Feb. 19, 





1959 by Don J. Campbell.] 
Doves, Owls.—At least one Mourning Dove win- 
tered at Victoria and one was seen at Point Roberts, 
Jan. 2. A Barn Owl was present on Sauvie Island until 
found dead on Feb. 20 (JBC, JO). [A Great Gray 
Owl was carefully identified at Rogue River, near 
Medford, Oreg., Jan. 26, 1959 (TM, Marcia Thayer) }. 
There was an apparent increase in Short-eared Owls. 

Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers, Larks—{An Anna's 
Hummingbird was observed from Dec. 31, 1958 to 
the end of March, 1959 at Ashland, Oreg. (TM) }. 
Two Rufous Hummingbirds were feeding among jas- 
mine flowers in a garden in Seattle through January 
to Feb. 15 (Mrs. J. I. Colwell, fide VEC); one or 
more were seen in Portland in December (B. A. Thax- 
ter, John Veatch); one was seen at Ten Mile Point, 
B. C. (V.N.H.S.). A Yellow-shafted Flicker was 
banded on Jan. 2 in Seattle and was still present on 
March 10 (ZMS); three were recorded at Blaine on 
March 5 (LK). There was a great increase of hybrid 
flickers at Victoria and Point Roberts. Horned Larks 
were in smaller numbers at Victoria. 

Magpies.—{Eleven Black-billed Magpies wintered 
in south Seattle in 1958-59 (BB, EB)}]. Two were 
seen at Point Roberts on Jan. 31 and Feb. 21 (WHH). 

Chickadees, Dippers, Wrens.—The Black-capped 
was one of the few passerine birds that showed an 
increase: 187 at Point Roberts, Jan. 2; high count of 
7 on Jan. 24 at a bird feeder in south Seattle (BB, 
EB). Chestnut-backed Chickadees were common in 
evergreen woods. A Dipper was seen at Cultus Lake 
on Jan. 9. Winter and Bewick’s Wrens were numer- 
ous. A careful study in checking suitable habitat of 
Long-billed Marsh Wrens showed the surprising total 
of at least 12 birds wintering at Victoria (GAP); 3 
were found at Sea Island, near Vancouver, B. C. in 
March. 

Thrushes, Pipits, Waxwings.—Robins wintered in 
the thousands. A Hermit Thrush was found at Netarts, 
March 19 (JBC, JO). Western Bluebirds wintered on 
the Tacoma “prairies” (VEC) and in Victoria 
(V.N.H.S.). A Townsend's Solitaire was in Seattle 
from Feb. 4 to 18 (VEC); at Blaine, March 1 (LK); 
and one wintered in Victoria. Six Water Pipits at 
Point Roberts, Jan. 2, were unusual. The wintering 
of Cedar Waxwings was noteworthy. It was the first 
winter in Blaine in which they were seen consistently 
through February and March (LK). Other observers 
all noted their relative abundance throughout the 
period. Bohemian Waxwings were seen in January at 
Comox (J. Hames, fide TP). 

Crested Myna.—This introduced bird is a year- 
round resident at Vancouver, B. C. A notable record 
was the sighting of 16 at Point Roberts, Jan. 2. 

Warblers —[An Orange-crowned Warbler was seen 
at Medford, Jan. 12, 1959 (Ralph Browning). Two 
Myrtle Warblers were regularly visiting bird feeders 
in Portland between January and the end of March, 
1959 (Carroll Higgins, GA) }. Myrtle Warblers have 
wintered again in Portland and were on Sauvie Island 
in numbers of 5 to 15 (GA, JBC, JO). A Townsend's 
Warbler wintered at Victoria, and one was singing in 
Stanley Park, Vancouver, B. C. on Jan. 1 (WHH). 

Cowhbirds, Finches —A Brown-headed Cowbird was 
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reported from Point Roberts on Jan. 2 and March 19 
(J. Sarles). Purple Finches showed little change in 
status, but were outnumbered by House Finches at 
Point Roberts. An interesting account of the banding 
of House Finches was given by Mrs. Shultz: “Five, 
of a winter flock of 10 in Edmonds, Wash. were cap- 
tured, taken to Montlake Terrace, 5 miles away, 
banded and released. One was retaken in the same 
trap 7 days later at the original capture site, and the 
others also were present.” Common Redpolls (rare) 
were sighted at Point Roberts on Jan. 2 (WH). At 
Comox and Seattle, Pine Siskins were seen in small 
flocks only, although there was no shortage of alder 
seeds. After the first of January they were seen in their 
usual numbers at Victoria and Point Roberts. A flock 
of about 40 Am. Goldfinches wintered at Esquimalt 
Lagoon, near Victoria (V.N.H.S.); 42 were seen at 
Point Roberts, Jan. 2; and 12 were recorded at Burn- 
aby, B. C., Feb. 12 (WHH). Wandering flocks of 
Red Crossbills were found in the northern part of the 
Region. A good cone crop may have accounted for 
this increase; they were seen as far south as Tacoma, 
where they were very abundant from the last of Jan- 
uary to the end of the period. An unusually high 
count of 188 Rufous-sided Towhees at Point Roberts, 
Jan. 2, would indicate that the belief of many observ- 
ers that they had decreased was not justified. The only 
Savannah Sparrows reported were 2 at Point Roberts, 
March 21, where Oregon Juncos were abundant. An 
immature White-crowned Sparrow wintered at Ed- 
monds, Wash.; it started to sing on March 5 and had 
assumed most of its adult head plumage by March 11 
(ZMS). Six Golden-crowned Sparrows appeared regu- 
larly at a feeding station in Seattle (VEC). Two rare 
White-throated Sparrows were seen at Sauvie Is- 
land, Dec. 12 (JBC); and one adult spent several 
weeks at a feeding station in Victoria (V.N.H.S.). 
The snowfall of early March brought Fox Sparrows to 
feeding stations at Blaine and Seattle. A Lincoln's 
Sparrow was noted at Point Roberts, Feb. 21 (WHH). 
Lapland Longspurs (44) were seen at Point Roberts 
on Jan. 2 (John Cartwright). Snow Buntings appeared 
at Tillamook, Nov. 28 (JBC, JO); at Point Roberts, 
Jan. 2; and one wintered at Victoria. 

Contributors: (GA) George Alderson, (BB, EB) 
Bob and Elsie Boggs, (VEC) Violet E. Cannon, 
(JBC) John B. Crowell, (AJE) A. J. Erskine, 
(WHH) Mr. & Mrs. W. H. Hesse, (WH) William 
Hughes, (LK) Lucille Kline, (NL) Norbert Leupold, 
(TM) Thomas McCamant, (RFO) R. F. Oldaker, 
(JO) Jim Olson, (TP) Theed Pearse, (GAP) G. A. 
Poynter, (DR) Doug Rogers, (ZMS) Zella M. Schultz, 
(GW) Gwen Wright, (V.N.H.S.) Victoria Natural 
History Society—Bos and Etsie Boces, 10434 22nd 
Ave. S.W., Seattle 66, Wash. 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION.—Winter 
came late here, allowing the pleasant, but very dry, 
autumn to continue almost to Christmas. Then, good 
rains came to soak into the parched soil and promote 
the growth of green vegetation everywhere. The Sierra 
Nevada gained its customary coating of snow, until 
the warmer rains of February almost washed it away 
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—to the horror of the Squaw Valley officials. But, 
snow was redeposited just in time for the Winter 
Olympics, and it seemed that the sigh of relief was 
heard around the world. March, too, had its share of 
precipitation, but the total for the season, although 
much better than last year’s winter, still lacked 2 or 3 
inches to reach normal. 

The effects on waterfowl proved logical enough, 
for they seemed to wait until the rains before they 
arrived in numbers. In fact, one editor, during a lull 
in the Dec. 24 storm, actually watched flight after 
flight of geese coming with the rain. From high on a 
Mt. Diablo slope, she could see flocks appearing from 
the direction of the Marin County coast or the north 
Bay and flying so high over the mountain and toward 
the sloughs, that identity could not be more certain. 
But, the annual joint California and U. S. Fish & 
Wildlife Survey showed that large numbers of ducks 
avoided the state, to winter in Mexico or stay north of 
the Great Valley refuges. Low in numbers from poor 
nesting success in too-dry breeding areas, California 
ducks faced another sad situation: large acreages of 
rice stubble had been burned and plowed under, thus 
removing from availability literally tons of potential 
duck food. This tended to keep the ducks on the ref- 
uges, but probably promoted their early return north. 
By late February, the Klamath Basin was the scene of 
great concentrations of waterfowl, prevented from 
pushing farther north by ice and snow. And a news 
release from the California State Dept. of Fish and 
Game, dated Feb. 26, tells the story of Black Brant 
largely bypassing the California coast to winter in 
Baja California. Although this species was estimated 
to have increased 100 per cent in the Pacific Flyway, 
thanks to nesting success in Alaska, there was a 65 
per cent decrease in California! The release went on 
to estimate that the gradual decline of Brant in coastal 
waters is proportional to the increase in human uses 
such as fishing, power-boating, industry, and pollu- 
tion. Other geese. in general, and Sandhill Cranes, 
maintained their numbers. Whistling Swans, however, 
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-emed much more numerous and widespread from 
cir usual wintering grounds, and many observers 
told us so. Survey figures estimated that 29,500 swans 
vere in the state, of which about 16,000 were in the 
Sacramento Delta, an increase there of 42.9 per cent 
(EK)! 

Following the stormy period of Jan. 7 to 15, there 
was increased activity among pelagic birds noted near 
Fort Bragg (EE); and at Point Pinos, Monterey 
County, where, on Jan. 16, 17, and 18, a gathering of 
about 1000 Black-legged Kittiwakes rested on the 
rocks with many other gulls, and Fulmars, a Parasitic 
Jaeger, at least 30 Ancient Murrelets, 50 Cassin’s Auk- 
lets, and 400 Rhinoceros Auklets were present for the 
best showing of coastal birds of the season (GMcC). 

Land birds seemed to find the date of March 20 
most favorable for arrival, for Western Flycatchers, 
Warbling Vireos, Blue-gray Gnatcatchers, and Bul- 
lock’s Orioles, among others, were noted widely on 
that date and ahead of schedule. 

Loons, Grebes, Pelagic Birds, Herons.—All kinds of 
loons were reported as noticeably scarce at Moss Land- 
ing throughout the season (VA & CA), yet on the 
Tomales Bay Christmas count, 1850 Red-throated 
Loons was a high count. A raft of about 1200 West- 
ern Grebes on the ocean off Redeo Lagoon, Marin 
County on Feb. 6 was notable (HLC). ‘Several dozen” 
Fulmars and petrels were noted from Monterey Bay 
on Dec. 31 (AS), although the season as a whole was 
considered less satisfactory for both than a year ago 
(GPL). A Pink-footed Shearwater seen from the 
Monterey Bay shore, March 13, was unseasonably 
close in (RS, et al.). Black-crowned Night Herons 
were unaccountably and consistently reported absent 
from most normal roosts and foraging areas since the 
Christmas count tallies. A count of 118 Am. Bitterns 
at Gray Lodge Waterfowl Management Area, south of 
Red Bluff, on March 8, was gratifying when compared 
to the normal 20 or so usually found (Chris Nelson, 
fide ERP). 

Waterfowl—Whistling Swans, as suggested in the 
general remarks, were particularly noteworthy, and 
this was further borne out by a report of the highest 
numbers of the species traveling by the coast in 
December in 3 years’ experience at MacKerricher 
Beach State Park, Mendocino County (JBS). At Sac- 
ramento Wildlife Refuge, there were 18,000 more 
“Cackling’’ Canada Geese than a year ago, which with 
Ross’ Geese stayed until March before moving out 
(EK). Yet, at Millerton Lake, near Fresno, about 250 
Canada and Ross’ Geese were all that remained by 
late February (FHW). Observers from Monterey Bay 
had seen no Black Brant to the end of March; still, 
500 to 600 Brant were seen arriving from the south 
near Fort Bragg, and flying on by March 9 (JBS). An 
increase of 20,000 White-fronted Geese at the Sacra- 
mento Wildlife Refuge over the 1958-59 season was 
noted (EK). A very rare Blue Goose was observed 
under excellent conditions through a 30X scope, Feb. 
25, at Sutter National Wildlife Refuge (EK). Diving 


ducks were fewer than in 12 years at Gray Lodge - 


Waterfowl Management Area (JC). All species except 
Gadwalls, goldeneyes, and Cinnamon Teal, were 
markedly low in the Central Valley wintering grounds. 








Note the percentages as listed over last year’s popula- 
tions: Mallards were considered 38 per cent low; Pin- 
tails, 27 per cent; Green-winged Teal, 21 per cent; 
Am. Widgeon, 16 per cent; Shovelers, 20 per cent 
(EK). Male European Widgeon, however, were found 
at the Sacramento Wildlife Refuge for the fifth 
straight year, and there were most probably like num- 
bers, up to 5 at least, of the females that were “‘lost’’ 
among the 300,000 to 400,000 Am. Widgeon at that 
one refuge (EK, GMcC). It's hard to gauge fluctua- 
tions of Wood Ducks from the few sightings each 
winter, but, interestingly, a pair was seen at Child's 
Meadow, just south of Lassen National Park in an icy 
creek at 6000 ft. elevation on Jan. 17 (BN). Scarcity 
among the diving ducks was most apparent with Red- 
heads and Canvasbacks, although in San Francisco 
Bay, good numbers were obviously only a very local 
concentration. Numbers of these species in the state 
were 60 per cent low! Scaup ducks scored at 30 per 
cent low, but Common Goldeneyes seemed to be hold- 
ing their own. A male Barrow’s Goldeneye, with 
puzzling back coloration that suggests a possible hy- 
brid, was seen at the Palo Alto Yacht Harbor for the 
fourth winter in a row (EDS, EAA, GMcC). There 
appeared to be more White-winged Scoters around 
than usual, for they were found in flocks, sometimes 
40 to 60, outnumbering the nearby Surf Scoters off 
the central coast (JR, BDC). Other reporters along 
the coast elsewhere bear this out with their observa- 
tions, too, along with gratifying numbers of the really 
uncommon Common Scoters: considered “quite numer- 
ous” at MacKerricher Beach State Park throughout the 
winter (JBS); found in numbers to 25, Jan. 2, off 
Point Reyes, Marin County (GMcC, RS & JR); 5 from 
Moss Landing on Jan. 16 (GMcC); 2 in the small 
boat harbor at Monterey, Feb. 17 (GPL); and 7 off 
the San Francisco Beach on March 25 (BDC). Con- 
flicting reports of Ruddy Ducks were received, but the 
state population was down by 33 per cent (EK). The 
latest Hooded Mergansers noted were: 7 on Camp 
Seco Pond, south of Pardee Dam, in Calaveras County, 
4 wintering on the Walnut Creek farm pond, Feb. 4 
(EAP); and a lone female on Lake Merced, San Fran- 
cisco, Feb. 27 (G.G.AS.). 

Hawks, Eagles.—In suitable habitat in the central 
California valleys, White-tailed Kites are almost com- 
monplace, but some nice northern sightings are espe- 
cially worth mention: on Jan. 6, 11, and March 7, one 
was seen at MacKerricher Beach State Park (JBS); on 
Feb. 15, one was present 11/, miles east of Fort Bragg 
(fide RC); on March 3, one was foraging over a 
meadow 12 miles south of Red Bluff (BN). Red- 
shouldered Hawks and Ferruginous Hawks were con- 
sidered fairly common in the Sacramento Valley and 
Klamath Refuges (GMcC); and this was supported by 
others. Rough-legged Hawks also were more common 
than usual; a lone adult in the light phase was seen 
at Yolo Bypass from Dec. 5 to 20 (GMcC, AW) and 
4 were there on Dec. 20 (AW); 2 were sighted just 
north of Eureka on Dec. 22 (GMcC); 1 to 4 were in 
the Davis area occasionally in the period (GMcC, 
EAA, G.G.A.S.); and 3 were 6 miles or so west of Rio 
Vista, Solano County, on Feb. 14 (ALC). An imma- 
ture Bald Eagle, probably the same as found on the 
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Tomales Bay Christmas count, was examined at close 
range on Jan. 10 on the east side of Tomales Bay (RS 
& JR). Two other Bald Eagles spent December, at 
least, at Millerton Lake (FHW); and another was at 
Tenaya Lake, Yosemite, Dec. 15 and at El Portal, 
March 12 (WJF). Among East Bay Pigeon Hawks 
were an immature, Jan. 13, on the Mills College cam- 


pus, and an adult, March 22, in the same treetop 
(HLC); while another, Feb. 6, was noted at Alameda’s 
High Street (RS). 

Shorebirds.—More than 300 Mountain Plover were 
noted at Avenal, Kings County, on Dec. 12 (EW & 
GMcC) and more sightings were: 10 on Jan. 2 in 
East Yolo County (AW); 4 near the Old Stage Road, 
Monterey County, on Jan. 10, but none on subsequent 
trips (CA & VA); 2 on Feb. 3 near Chualar, same 
county, and 22 in a field south of Soledad on Feb. 6, 
these being the only ones seen by this observer in 
lower Salinas valley in 5 years (GPL). Long-billed 
Curlews were considered ‘‘common’” in the Thornton- 
Terminous area on Jan. 18 (EAA); about 200 were 
present on Dec. 6 (AW), and more than 50 on Dec. 
20 (ERP). Strikingly early Lesser Yellowlegs again 
support last winter's unusual records for Jan. 25, Feb. 
25, and March 23; when 2 were just south of Napa, 
Feb. 20 (MM); at least 7, with nearby Greaters for 
comparison, were west of Newark, Alameda County, 
on March 6 (HLC & RS); and 9, with 3 more Greater 
Yellowlegs, were noted at the east end of the Dum- 
barton Bridge over San Francisco Bay on March 11 
(RS, GMcC & JR). Gratifying numbers of Knots 
showed up as: 1 was found near Arcata, Humboldt 
Bay (RS & JR), Dec. 30; on Jan. 18 at Moss Land- 
ing, 18 were seen with dowitchers (GMcC); at the 
San Francisco Bay Bridge Toll Plaza, where up to 
100 were seen in January and February (EW); an- 
other in the Oakland Estuary on Feb. 6 (RS); 2 at 
Moss Landing on March 12 (G.G.A.S., GMcC & RS); 
and on April 3, 75 to 80, some in breeding plumage, 
were present at the foot of Grand St., Alameda 
(HLC). Dunlins arrived in large numbers at the 
Sacramento Wildlife Refuge by mid-March, reaching 
at least 3000 by the 24th (EK). An unusual winter 
gathering of 50 Black-necked Stilts at Moss Landing 
on Jan. 16 and 18 (GMcC) complements a similar 
flock of 37 at the same vicinity a year ago, Jan. 25 
(GMcC & RS). It was a good winter for Red Phala- 
ropes, for one was present on a lawn at Van Damme 
Beach State Park in Mendocino County on Dec. 8 
(EE); at least 250 were seen in a strong wind off 
Monterey on Dec. 30 (GPL); all strengthened by the 
10 tallied on the Tomales Bay Christmas count. 

Gulls——For the third winter, Mew Gulls were 
noted in such inland areas as: near the Antioch 
Bridge, by Rio Vista, when 35 were seen on Dec. 5 
(HLC); near Hood along the Sacramento River on 
Feb. 13, 60 were noted (GMcC & RS); and 6 along 
the Davis-to-Winters road on Feb. 27, as well as in 
the vicinity of Courtland occasionally during the sea- 
son (AW). On Feb. 9, 10 to 15 Black-legged Kitti- 
wakes were watched in a heavy storm near Fort Point, 
San Francisco (RL); and on March 12, 2 adults were 
at Point Pinos (RS). 

Pigeons, Roadrunners, Owls.—The only good-sized 
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flock of Band-tailed Pigeons reported was one of about 
5000 on Feb. 24, about 25 miles west of Reddin 
(BN). A Roadrunner, seldom reported here, wa 
found in a gravel pit near Elkhorn Slough, M: 
Landing, on March 19 (FEH, JH, ef al.). At RC. 
Station, Pt. Reyes, where several Barn Owls used to 
locate, they have gradually declined unaccountably 
until none can be found now at this roost (GM); but 
the same observer did find a Long-eared Owl on Jan. 
21, at a new location. Saw-whet Owls were identified 
in various places and often enough to excite some 
birders’ interest: there was one at San Andreas Dam 
on Dec. 12 (HLC & G.G.A.S.); one on Mount Diablo 
seen well in the headlights near Curry Point on Dec. 
26, and twice more in January although not well 
enough for certain identification (EAP); another was 
heard in Tomales Bay State Park on Jan. 10 
(G.G.A.S.); and a dead one was picked up from the 
highway near Santa Rosa on Jan. 3. Subsequently, one 
was heard in the same vicinity on Feb. 12 and, during 
the last 2 weeks of March, 1 or 2 together were seen 
often in Douglas Firs, twice with an uneaten White- 
footed Mouse beside the bird (GLB). At Sacramento 
Wildlife Refuge, 2 Saw-whets in January, one in Feb- 
ruary, and a previous one in September, were banded 
(EK). 

Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers, Flycatchers, Swal- 
lows——An Anna’s Hummingbird on Jan. 29, SE of 
Red Bluff, probably typifies the effects of domestically 
planted flowering shrubs helping to carry over win- 
tering hummers where winter is usually too rigorous. 
Meanwhile the redwood groves in Aptos, Santa Cruz, 
from December on, harbored nesting Anna’s Hum- 
mers (DBH). And Rufous Hummingbirds were truly 
February migrants as the first male was noted, Feb. 
2, at Sacramento Wildlife Refuge (EK); another was 
watched at Walnut Creek, Contra Costa County, on 
Feb. 14 (Ferd Ruth, fide EAP); 1 in Cortland on 
Feb. 22 (BO, fide ERP); and another on Feb. 27 was 
10 miles south of Red Bluff (BN). Two more arrivals 
at Murphy's in the Sierra foothills were considered 
5 weeks early (JCS). An Allen's Hummingbird at 
Auburn on March 9 was unusually far inland 
(GMcC). Yellow-shafted Flickers turned up: at Prairie 
Creek State Park when a female was present for some 
time previous to Dec. 21 (fide GMcC); at Davis, 
where a male was noted on Jan. 15 (GMcC); and 
another female was studied at close range at Mills 
College in Oakland on March 1 (HLC), March 5 and 
8 (RS, LS). A Tropical Kingbird was studied re- 
peatedly at MacKerricher Beach State Park in October 
and November, and later at Van Damme Beach 1 was 
photographed clearly in color (EE). Interestingly, this 
species has been reported occasionally, and even col- 
lected, always on the coast in this Region. Western 
Flycatchers arrived early, and with the exception of 1 
at Moss Landing on March 12, very early (GMcC, 
RS, et al.), were noted first at all stations on March 
19 and 20, from 3 to 8 days earlier than usual. On 
March 19, they were present at Inverness (GM) and 
St. Mary's College, Moraga (JWK); and at Sunol 
(MLS), Mt. Diablo (EAP), Santa Rosa (GLB), 
and near Olema, Marin County (MM) on the next 
day. Swallows were noted about on time in general, 
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although there were evidently some Tree and Violet- 
sreen Swallows present all winter with “large num- 
bers’ of both species reported near Sebastopol, Sonoma 
County (GLB). 

Magpies, Chickadees, Wrens, Mockingbirds—A 
magpie, probably a Black-billed, was seen in north- 
central Siskiyou County, 12 miles north of Yreka, on 
Dec. 13 and Jan. 14 (MSC). As far as we know, this 
is 30 miles west of the known range. Six Black-capped 
Chickadees were found, as they should be, 2 miles 
north of Klamath, Del Norte County, on Dec. 30 by 2 
enterprising young men who decided to see what birds 
they could find in the “terra unreporta’’ of extreme 
northern California (RS & JR), and our new resident 
contributor from Siskiyou County reported 6 more on 
March 19, north of Yreka (MSC). A House Wren, 
on Dec. 5, was still taking advantage of the mild 
weather west of Lodi, San Joaquin County (HLC), 
and another was carefully distinguished from resident 
wrens at Van Damme Beach State Park on Feb. 22 
(EE). More evidence of Mockingbirds spreading 
northward piles up: individuals were seen in three 
places in Marin County in early December (AMS), 
another at Tomales, same county, on Jan. 10 (GMcC), 
while the species is now considered quite common in 
the lowlands around Monterey Bay (DBH). 

Thrushes, Shrikes, Waxwings, Starlings—Robins 
were spectacularly numerous in a few localities, but 
otherwise rather normal elsewhere. The roost in 
Joaquin Miller Park, Oakland, reached its best strength 
when about 8000 Robins came on Dec. 20, building 
to only 12,000 on Jan. 1 (HLC); and another in 
Trout Gulch, near Aptos in Santa Cruz County, was 
also most active in December and January, before 
heavy rains hit (DBH). But the most conspicuous 
flight of Robins reported was an extensive continuous 
mass of them that filled the sky in a valley 12 to 20 
miles wide as the observer drove from Redding south- 
ward to Anderson for 13 miles. Best estimate on that 
day was about 1 million. In talking later with Mr. 
Robert Todd of Redding, the observer found that he 
had seen similar flights on the 2 previous evenings, 
Feb. 21 to 23 (BN). Many reporters emphasized the 
almost rock-bottom scarcity of Varied Thrushes all 
winter, borne out by low numbers on the Christmas 
counts in the Region. The irregular Mountain Blue- 
bird turned up in such widespread and satisfactory 
numbers that they seem newsworthy: 4 north of Yreka 
on Dec. 9 and 10 (MSC); at least 69 along the road 
from Milpitas to Calaveras Reservoir in Santa Clara 
County on Dec. 20 (Al Wool, fide EDS); good num- 
bers on the San Jose Christmas count, Jan. 3; 4 on 
Jan. 2, 10 miles SE of Red Bluff (BN); and on Feb. 
16 and 17 from 2 to 4 were seen in the area east of 
Salinas (CA & VA, GPL); while on Mt. Tamalpais, 
March 10, 15 to 20 were found (FGE). Townsend's 
Solitaires were observed: 1 on Inverness Ridge, Marin 
County, on Jan. 28 (Ed Willis, fide GM); 1 on Mt. 
Diablo that was spotted on Feb. 14, 15, and 24, and 
last seen on March 2 (EAP); and 1 at Davis that 
stayed a month as late as March 31 (AW). Many 
observers commented on the plentiful Cedar Wax- 
wings that were occasionally found in the hundreds 
where berries were abundant. A Phainopepla that 





visited St. Mary’s College on March 19 and 21 was 
the first recorded there (JWK). A minor invasion of 
Northern Shrikes evidently took place, and all occur- 
rences are cited: 1 was at Blue Canyon, 5200’ eleva- 
tion on U. S. 40, on Dec. 5 (HLC); 2, believed to 
be this species, were north of Yreka on Dec. 10 
(MSC); an immature was near the California-Nevada 
border, east of Truckee on U. S. 40 on Dec. 25 
(GMcC); 1 was banded at Sacramento Wildlife Ref- 
uge, Jan. 8 (EK); another was present there on Jan. 
20 (GMcC); an adult near Castro Valley, Alameda 
County, on Feb. 6 (RS); and 1 at MacKerricher 
Beach State Park on Feb. 10 that was probably also 
a Northern Shrike (JBS). Add to these the fact that 
G. McCaskie saw about 35 in the Klamath Basin, even 
if north of the Region, in November, and that R. Stall- 
cup and J. Ralph saw some there also in December 
and banded one, and the event seems worthy of some 
note. Starlings continue to increase in the central low- 
land areas, sometimes present in hundreds and thou- 
sands at a time: as an instance, note the estimate 
of 6000 from the Thornton area on March 6 (ERP); 
and the comment from Humboldt State College, Dec. 
4, that Starlings were “invading Eureka again’ (fide 
BWH). 

Vireos, Warblers, Orioles, Tanagers—An early 
Solitary Vireo was noted on March 26 at Sacramento 
Bypass with other migrants (GMcC). As _ usual, 
Orange-crowned Warblers were scattered in very small 
numbers all winter, with 3 banded in Santa Cruz in 
January and February, but the bulk of them arrived 
and established residence between March 6 and 15 in 
most areas. An instance of Brown-headed Cowbirds 
roosting together in El Cerrito, near Oakland, was 
noted in January, reaching a maximum of 400 birds, 
but they began to disperse by late February (ALC). 
Vagrant Western Tanagers were noted: 1 at Fair Oaks, 
near Sacramento, on Jan. 10 (fide AW) and another 
at Downieville in the Sierra foothills on Feb. 26. 

Sparrows.—Lark Sparrows were present and singing 
on Mt. Diablo on March 20 (EAP). Rufous-crowned 
Sparrows beginning to sing on March 19, and Sage 
Sparrows singing in the sage chaparral on Mt. Diablo 
by March 10 were recorded (EAP). Another Slate- 
colored Junco was banded at Sacramento Wildlife 
Refuge (EK), while huge flocks of Oregon Juncos at 
Millerton Lake made this species the most abundant 
bird present in December (FHW). A few Brewer's 
Sparrows were observed carefully at the north end of 
Lake Berryessa, Napa County, and at least 50 were in 
Wragg Canyon nearby on Nov. 16 (AW). A Harris’ 
Sparrow banded at Santa Cruz by Harry Smith (fide 
VW) reinforces the 5 noted on the Christmas count. 
A Swamp Sparrow first seen on Dec. 30 near Sebas- 
topol, near where 1 was collected in 1956, was ob- 
served again on Jan. 2 (GLB). 

Corrigenda.—In last winter's report (Audubon 
Field Notes 13:318) the name of the species Lesser 
Yellowlegs was inadvertently omitted following the 
listing of Ruddy Turnstone. It should read: “For a 
shorebird considered strictly a fall and spring migrant, 
this winter's records of Lesser Yellowlegs seem re- 
markable:” And, in the Fall Migration report (Audu- 
bon Field Notes 14:69), the text should read “A 
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Spotted Owl . . 
fornia. 
Contributors —(EAA) Earl A. Albertson: (VA & 


. broke the altitude record for Cali- 


CA) Viola and Charles Anderson; (GLB) Gordon 
L. Bolander; (MSC) Margaret S. Chandlee; (HLC) 
Howard L. Cogswell; (JC) John B. Cowan; (RC) 
Rachel Coy; (ALC) Dr. A. Lawrence Curl; (BDC) 
Betsey D. Cutler; (EE) Edward Earl; (FGE) Fred 
G. Evenden; (WJF) Walter J. Fitzpatrick; (FEH) 
Florence E. Haas; (BWH) Burgess W. Heacox; 
(JH) Jessie Hooper; (DBH) Dorothy B. Hunt; 


(JWK) Junea W. Kelly; (EK) Eugene Kridler: 
(GPL) George P. Lamont; (RL) Roberta Long; 
(GMcC) R. Guy McCaskie; (MM) Marie Mans; 


(GM) Grace Miller; (BN) Beatrice Neilsen: (BO) 
Barbara O'Neill; (ERP) Edwin R. Pickett: (EAP) 
Eleanor A. Pugh; (JR) John Ralph; (MLS) Milton 
L. Seibert; (JCS) Mrs. J. C. Scoles; (AS) Arnold 
Small: (AMS) Anna M. Smith; (EDS) Emily D. 
Smith; (JBS) James B. Stickel; (RS) Richard Stall- 
cup; (LS) Lee Stallcup; (VW) Viola Washburn; 
(FHW’) Francis H. Wiget; (AW) Alice Williams; 
(EW) Ed Willis; (G.G.A.S.) Golden Gate Audubon 
Society —BETSEY D. CUTLER, 2128 Great Highway, 
San Francisco 16, Calif. and ELEANOR A. PuGH, M‘. 
Diablo State Park, P. O. Box 258, Diablo, Calif. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—AI- 
though rainfall generally was almost 50 per cent 
greater than in the winter season of 1958-59, totals 
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still averaged about 60 per cent of normal for the 
period ending March 1. The total precipitation for the 
Los Angeles basin was less than 8 inches as compared 
with a normal of more than 14 inches. However, 
snowfall in the mountains was much heavier than in 
the previous year, although somewhat late in coming. 
December temperatures throughout the Region aver- 
aged above normal with from as much as 4° above 
normal in the Los Angeles basin to less than 1° above 
normal in the desert areas. Precipitation during 
December was below normal in the lowlands and 
mountains with a series of mild storms, Dec. 20-25. 
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At this time no snow was recorded in the San Gabr «| 
Mountains, but some fell in the Tehachapis, and a 
maximum depth of 8 in. occurred (in a total snowf. || 
of 15.5 in.) at Big Bear Lake. In the southern des: ct 
areas, precipitation was 0.91 in. above normal w:th 
1.66 in. at Indio. January temperatures averaged about 
normal in lowland and mountain areas, but were belli. 
normal in the northern and southern deserts. Precipita- 
tion during January was slightly above normal in 
most lowland areas, and slightly below normal in ¢! 
mountains and deserts. Most of the rain came during 
two storms, Jan. 9-15 and 22-25. The maximum snow 
depth at Mt. Wilson was 7 in. and at Big Bear Lake 
42 in. (most of it accumulating on Jan. 9-11). Feb- 
ruary temperatures averaged about normal for most 
areas. Precipitation was almost normal in the Los 
Angeles basin, about 1.5 in. above normal in northern 
coastal areas, and slightly above normal in mountain 
areas, San Diego, and the deserts. Most of the pre- 
cipitation occurred early in the month and during sev- 
eral mild storms, Feb. 8-10, 18-19, and 28-29. Maxi- 
mum snow depth at Big Bear Lake was 18 in. Gen- 
erally then, precipitation was late and slightly above 
normal in the mountains and southern deserts, but 
much better than last year. This was reflected in the 
meager early winter flights of Robins and Cedar Wax- 
wings to the lowlands. An accelerated flight of Cedar 
Waxwings occurred after the storms of January, but 
the Robin flight remained poor. 

As is generally the case when the winter commences 
late and mild weather prevails into late December, a 
large number of transients and summer residents 
lingered well beyond expected departure dates and 
many more than a few remained throughout the entire 
winter at feeding stations. Numerous were the reports 
of wintering swallows, flycatchers, thrushes, humming- 
birds, and warblers. Arrival of winter visitants such as 
Mountain Bluebirds, Hermit Thrushes, White-crowned 
Sparrows, and Golden-crowned Sparrows was about 
normal. The winter flight of most seabirds was poor 
as was the flight of most waterfowl. 

It is with regret that I must report on the great 
changes rendered in the Imperial Valley over the past 
few years, the results of which are all too apparent 
now. The rising of the Salton Sea with the accumula- 
tion of irrigation water (now apparently in equili- 
brium with evaporation) and the resulting wave action 
has inundated or eroded away all but one remnant 
of the sandy nesting islands which formerly supported 
colonies of Gull-billed Terns, Caspian Terns, Laugh- 
ing Gulls, White Pelicans, and the like. In fact, it is 
a virtual certainty that the only known nesting colony 
of Laughing Gulls in California is no longer extant. 
White-faced Ibis probably no longer nest on the delta 
of the New River and almost no Sandhill Cranes 
winter in the Valley today. Numbers of Fulvous Tree 
Ducks were reduced from many hundreds breeding to 
but a few dozens, due in part to the clearing of much 
of the marsh at Ramer Lake. In fact, the status of 
this species in California may today be classed as 
critical since the former nesting marshes at Tulare 
and Buena Vista Lakes no longer exist. Today, also, 
few Vermilion Flycatchers are to be found in the 
Valley, but happily they have spread and are thriving 
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sewhere. The White Pelicans were not known to nest 
here in 1959, while the colonies of Great Blue Herons 
nd Snowy Egrets were small. Wood Ibis formerly 
appeared at the south end of the Salton Sea by the 
hundreds in late summer, but today only a very few 
venture to remain (or even arrive at all!). Owing to 
the drowning and clearing of the large cottonwoods 
the Harris’ Hawk (formerly a summer resident in small 
numbers) has not been seen in the Imperial Valley 
for almost 7 years. Clearing of the Screwbean Mes- 
quite and the Afriplex from the dikes along the irri- 
vation canals and from the farmlands has eliminated 
cover and habitat for a number of indigenous species. 
Formerly such birds as Crissal’s Thrashers, Abert's 
Towhees, Cactus Wrens, Phainopeplas, Black-tailed 
Gnatcatchers, Bell's Sparrows, Gila Woodpeckers, 
Ladder-backed Woodpeckers, and Gambel’s Quail 
could be seen in relatively large numbers and with 
ease. Now they are scarce. For the Mourning Doves, 
however, all of this has been fortuitous, as literally 
swarms of these birds can be seen everywhere and 
gather in great flocks to feed on the mountains of 
Kaffa corn. Even the little Ground Doves have pros- 
pered on the abundance of grain. Likewise, the ubiqui- 
tous blackbirds (including hundreds of thousands of 
Redwinged and Yellow-headed Blackbirds, and now 
even a good number of Starlings) have found con- 
ditions favorable, and swarm about the cattle pens. 
For those readers who can recall the Imperial Valley 
of but a few years ago, this will come as a startling 
revelation. To the north, development of homesites in 
the Coachella Valley has had the same effect. 

Loons, Grebes.—In marked contrast with the winter 
of 1958-59, numbers of coastal birds were far below 
normal. Loons of all species were scarce through mid- 
January and where thousands were found last year, 
only a few dozen were present this year. This state 
of affairs prevailed coastwise from Morro Bay to San 
Diego and might reflect the scarcity of small fish in 
these waters. At no time during the winter did popu- 
lations of loons approach anything like normal abun- 
dance. Western Grebes, whose annual numbers are 
fairly predictable, were low in some areas, while 
Horned and Eared Grebes were down slightly also. 
Only the Pied-billed Grebes seemed immune to the 
vaguaries of local fish movements and were every- 
where common and were notably so at Fairmont Park 
Lake, Riverside (Merle J. Whitney). 

Albatross, Shearwaters, Petrels—A single Black- 
footed Albatross was off Point Loma, Feb. 6 (James 
E. Crouch), but otherwise it was a dismal season for 
Procellariiformes. Although several pelgic voyages 
were attempted, not a single shearwater or petrel was 
sighted. 

Pelicans, Booby, Herons, Ibis —White Pelicans ap- 
peared more frequently than usual in flocks number- 
ing about a dozen birds. About 50+ were found at 
Morro Bay, Dec. 30 (Alma Stultz) where more are 
usual. Eleven were near Pasuza, Kern County, Dec. 
5, and 22 were counted there on Dec. 23 (G. Shum- 
way Suffel). Twelve were at Sweetwater Reservoir, 
San Diego County, Feb. 11 (JEC); more than 100 
were near the south end of the Salton Sea, Feb. 13 
(Russell and Marion Wilson); and about 130 flew 





over Pomona in migration, Feb. 25 (L. A. Shelton). 
A single Brown Booby was identified, Dec. 5, near 
San Diego by John Bishop. White herons were re- 
ported as scarce in inland areas but were about normal 
coastwise. No Least Bitterns were reported and no 
White-faced Ibis were seen in preferred habitat near 
the south end of the Salton Sea, Feb. 13. 

W aterfowl.—Reports issued by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service indicated a marked reduction in 
waterfowl on the breeding and wintering grounds in 
the prairies and northern tier of states. The cause was 
laid to drying up of prairie ponds and marshes in 
Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and the northern 
prairie states. Estimates of waterfowl reduction (as 
a result of sub-normal production and survival of 
young) ran as high as 30 per cent as compared with 
1958. This condition was manifested in the relatively 
poor duck flight to southern California. The mildness 
of the early winter on the Pacific flyway added to the 
gunners’ miseries, as the birds that arrived were quite 
late. Snow and White-fronted Geese, which are tundra 
nesters, fared somewhat better and their numbers, 
although about 10 per cent below normal here, indi- 
cated many birds had wintered to the north of this 
Region. A joint federal and state survey of waterfow! 
showed that California's winter duck population was 
down about 22 per cent from last year, but the num- 
ber of geese was about the same. Am. Coot popula- 
tions were down about 24 per cent. The winter water- 
fowl survey count for California was taken at the end 
of January and revealed 3,718,000 ducks, 701,000 
geese, 620,000 coot, and 29,500 Whistling Swan were 
wintering in the state. While some of the decrease 
was attributed to poor nesting conditions, it also was 
revealed that the decline may have indicated a differ- 
ence in migration pattern between the fall of 1958 
and the fall of 1959. Reports from other areas on the 
Pacific flyway showed larger populations than last year, 
indicating the possible shift to those areas of birds 
usually wintering in California. A waterfowl survey 
of the Imperial Valley conducted on Jan. 6 from a 
light airplane flying at an average elevation of 100 
feet showed waterfowl to be present in the following 
numbers: Snow Goose—10,000+, White-fronted 
Goose—300-+-, Canada Goose—2025+, Am. Coot— 
13,020+-, Whistling Swan, —2, Mallard—60 (est.), 
Gadwall—60 (est.), American Widgeon—28,900-+-, 
Green-winged Teal—2140+, Cinnamon Teal—about 
30, Shoveler—7350+-,, Pintail—33,630+, Redhead— 
120 (est.), Canvasback—1720+, scaup (primarily 
Lesser, but impossible to ascertain any Greaters)— 
8610+, Common Goldeneye—3970+, Bufflehead— 
750+, Ruddy Duck—10,210+, mergansers (sp.)— 
10, (William R. Nuess). In southern California 
(other than the Imperial Valley), ducks of most 
species were scarce during December, but the storms 
of late January brought large flights to the southland. 
More than the usual numbers of Whistling Swans 
were found in the Region and admonitions against 
shooting them were issued by the California State 
Department of Fish and Game. Even so, 2 were shot 
at Little Lake, Inyo County (fide George Lakata). In 
addition to the 2 swans in the Imperial Valley, they 
were noted as follows: at Pasuza Gun Club (10 
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flew 
over on Dec. 5, 4 flew over on Dec. 13, 4 flew over 
on Dec. 23, and 10 roosted on an island on Jan. 6 
(GSS): 6 were near China Lake on Jan. 3; 3 spent 
all winter at the Furnace Creek Ranch, Death Valley 
National Monument (hereafter D.V.N.M.) and 3 
more were at Saratoga Springs, Death Valley, Feb. 14 
(Roland H. Wauer); a single bird was at San Elijo 
Lagoon, coastal San Diego County, Jan. 17-18 (Boyd 
and Minta Robinson); and at least 1 bird was at Los 
Osos Lake, Feb. 23 (AS). Despite the generally poor 
flight of waterfowl, there were numerous reports of 
small bands of geese on lakes away from the Imperial 
Valley. Showing a definite preference for the un- 
crowded and unpolluted lagoons of Baja California, 
Black Brant did not remain long on the southern 
California coast this winter. The annual flyway census 
showed a 100 per cent increase in the wintering popu- 
lation of brant along the entire flyway but a 65 per 
cent decline in California. The California count showed 
only 3771 birds, compared with 10,750 last year. 
The entire Black Brant flyway, which includes Mexico, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, and British 
Columbia, showed a sizable increase—136,983, com- 
pared to 68,485 the previous winter. Good production 
on the Alaskan breeding grounds was reflected in the 
increased flyway count. Most of the increase in win- 
tering populations was in Baja California where more 
than 114,000 birds were counted. The decline in win- 
tering Black Brant in California has been evident 
during the past five years. Fish and Game observers 
correlate this with a parallel increase in human activi- 
ties along the coast during this period. The human 
interference included an increase in fishing, expansion 
of industry, a great increase in power-boating and 
water-skiing, and more pollution which resulted in the 
decline of the Eel Grass. The birds simply continued 
to move scuth beyond California's borders to the 
quieter lagoons of Baja California and thus man has 
considerable extension of the southward 
range of this species in the numbers of birds utilizing 
these wintering grounds. Black Brant on Morro Bay 
numbered only 210 by Dec. 9 (J. Kittredge) and 
this count was reduced to 169 by Dec. 30 (AS). 
Compare this with the thousands that wintered there 
but a few years ago. A single Black Brant was at 
Malibu Lagoon from at least Feb. 13 
Willoughby) until at least Feb. 28 (RW & MW). 
Numbers of Black Brant fell from 563, Dec. 7 (Earl 
Sanders) on San Diego Bay to 391 by Jan. 3 and this 
decline continued through January. Large flocks of 
Canada Geese were at Chatsworth Reservoir (400+ 
—RW & MW) on Jan. 24 and Upper Newport Bay 
(150+—Eb.) on Jan. 9-13 (Francis Raymond). Small 
bands of Canada Geese were found at Sweetwater 
Reservoir (JEC), Morro Bay (AS), Death Valley 
(RHW ), San Deigo Bay, and lakes in interior Orange 
County during the winter. A very few White-fronted 
and Snow Geese were found at Hansen Dam (RW & 
MW), Death Valley (RHW’), Sweetwater Reservoir 
(JEC) and in the San Gabriel Valley. No Ross’ or 
Blue Geese were seen in the Imperial Valley. About 
30,000 ducks assembled on Upper Newport Bay in 
January and this flock consisted of about 50 per cent 
Pintail, 20 per cent Am. Widgeon, 10 per cent Shov- 


miles northwest of Wasco, Kern County) 14 
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eler, 10 per cent Green-winged Teal, and the rema 
der a mixture of dabbling and diving species. G: 
wall were scarce everywhere; 7 were at Hansen Da 
Feb. 7 (RW & MW). Wood Ducks were report 
as follows: 2 at D.V.N.M. from mid-December to 
least March 30 (RHW); 1 at Johnson Lake, Pasaden 
for more than a year (GSS); and 2 at Rancho Xocl 
milco near San Bernardino during mid-winter (D 
Sumlin). Blue-winged Teal were reported from ne 
Morro Bay (AS), Oceanside, coastal Orange County. 
and the Imperial Valley. Of the genus Ayjrhya, Re 
heads were scarce, Canvasbacks and Lesser Scaups 
were about normal, and Ring-necked Ducks were above 
normal in many areas. Buffleheads were up with as 
many as 112 counted near San Diego, Jan. 3. Five 
Oldsquaws were found near San Diego, Jan. 3. Coast- 
wise, Common Goldeneyes were scarce, as only a few 
were at Upper Newport Bay and 35 were near San 
Diego, Jan. 3. The flight of Surf and especially White- 
winged Scoters was excellent. In some coastal areas 
some flocks of scoters contained a majority of White- 
wings and as many as 2000+ were found near San 
Diego, Jan. 3. The flight of Common Scoters was 
nothing short of phenomenal as they were recorded 
from Morro Bay to San Diego. A female Hooded 
Merganser spent all of December and January at Fur- 
nace Creek Ranch, D.V.N.M. (RHW ) and 6 were at 
Hansen Dam, Feb. 7 (RW & MW). Common Mergan- 
sers arrived late and after several years showed an in- 
crease. Sixty-four were at Chatsworth Reservoir, Jan 
24 (RW & MW): 65 were at San Dieguito Reserveir. 
Jan. 7 and Feb. 6 (FR): 6 were at Furnace Creek 
Ranch, D.V.N.M., Dec. 23 (RHW); 11 were near 
San Bernardino (DS); and 30 were near Santa Inez, 
Feb. 26 (JK). 

Condors, Kites, Hawks.—Encouraging numbers of 
California Condors were seen in the Sespe area during 
the winter. As many as 22 were seen at one time and 
at least 9 known active nests are extant in the Refuge 
A few condors are known to roost in the Sisquoc 
River area of interior Santa Barbara County. Reports 
of White-tailed Kites were very encouraging with 
one of the highest counts in years (34 birds) from 
central Orange County, Dec. 29. A Bald Eagle was at 
Big Bear Lake, Jan. 3 (J. H. Comby) and another 
near the south end of the Salton Sea, Feb. 13, where 
they are very rare (Los Angeles Audubon Society) 
Encouraging also were reports for at least 10 locali- 
ties for Peregrines. Prairie Falcons were at China 
Lake, Jan. 3; Pazusa, Dec. 9 (GSS), Corona del Mar 
in January (GSS); Blackwell's Corners, Dec. 12 (Guy 
McCastie, fide Betsy Cutler), and D.V.N.M., Dec. 23 
(RHW). A good flight of Pigeon Hawks occurred as 
14 birds were reported from 9 localities. Only 2 re- 
ports were received of Ferruginous Hawks, and 2 
Rough-legged Hawks were seen on the Carrizo Plain, 
Dec. 12 (GMcC, Edwin Willis). The only Osprey 
reported was at Goleta, Feb. 26 (JK). 

Cranes, Rails, and Shorebirds.—Sixteen Sandhill 
Cranes were seen in the Imperial Valley, Jan. 4 
(WRN) and more than 1500 were reported roosting 
in the middle of Soda Lake on the Carrizo Plain in 
late January. Eben McMillan reported that they had 
departed by March 1 (fide AS). Wintering numbers 
of most species of shorebirds were noticeably lower 

















a normal. This was probably the result of disturb- 
ice caused by increased recreational use of tidal 
goons by power boats and by the continual filling 
coastal marshes. Extensive work has began on fill- 
« coastal lagoons at Bolsa Chica while the adjoin- 
ng lagoon received heavy use by hydroplanes and 
vater-skiers. About 75 Mountain Plover were near 
Blackwell's Corners, Dec. 12 (GMcC, EW, fide 
BDC)—unless others were seen nearby, this consti- 
tuted a serious decline from previous years. However, 
more than 300 were found at the south end of the 
Carrizo Plain on that date and may have constituted 
2 shift in feeding grounds. Three more were near San 
Dieguito Reservoir, Jan. 7 (FR); about 40 were near 
Newport Boulevard, coastal Orange County, Dec. 18 
(Ep.); 25 were there on Feb. 29 (Edith and Georgi- 
ana Sanford, fide FR), and more than 200 were seen 
on an unfrequented mesa near San Juan Capistrano, 
Feb. 22 (FR). Black-bellied Plover were down and a 
single Am. Golden Plover was reported on the cam- 
pus of the University of California at Santa Barbara 
during January. Black Turnstones were normal but 
Surfbirds were down. The constant dredging and con- 
struction activities at the Ballona Creek breakwaters 
disturbed the birds in that area. In contrast with last 
winter, Ruddy Turnstones were very scarce. Two 
Solitary Sandpipers were at Rancho Xochimilco in 
January (DS). Wintering Wandering Tattlers were 
scarce as the only one reported was near San Diego, 
Jan. 3. Single wintering Lesser Yellowlegs were re- 
ported from San Dieguito Reservoir, Feb. 6 (FR) 
and the south end of the Salton Sea, Feb. 13 
(L.A.A.S.). Numbers of small sandpipers were down 
slightly and Dunlins were much reduced at Bolsa 
Chica where normally thousands winter. Only two 
reports of Knots were received: 4 were near San 
Diego, Jan. 3, and 1 was near Seal Beach, Feb. 16 
(GSS). Long-billed Curlews were scarce in a number 
of areas and Whimbrels were down somewhat al- 
though more than 500 wintered near Pazusa (GSS). 
A single Rock Sandpiper was found at the Ballona 
Creek Breakwater, Jan. 3 (EJW), in the same locality 
as last year, but this year it remained only a short 
time. Am. Avocets were very numerous on the mud 
flats of Morro Bay during the winter (Philip V. 
Wells) and there were more than the usual numbers 
of wintering Black-necked Stilts at San Diego, Upper 
Newport Bay, and near the south end of the Salton 
Sea. Unusual was the numbering of wintering phala- 
ropes reported. Four Red Phalaropes were at Playa 
del Rey, Dec. 26 (Dale and Marion Zimmerman); 1 
was at Huntington Beach, Dec. 29 (Richard E. 
Holmes); and 3 were near San Diego, Jan. 3. A few 
dozen Northern Phalaropes were at Buena Vista 
Lagoon in January (BR, MR): more than 300 were 
found offshore from Huntington Beach, Dec. 29 
(REH); and 128 were counted near San Diego, Jan. 
3. A single Wilson’s Phalarope (very rare in winter) 
was near San Diego, Jan. 3 (JB). 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns, Alcids—Neither jaegers nor 
alcids were reported from the Region during the 
winter, except for Pigeon Guillemots near Morro Bay. 
Western Gulls were about normal but Glaucous- 
winged and Mew Gulls were scarcer than your editor 
can ever recall. In fact, near Morro Bay, Herring 





Gulls outnumbered Glaucous-winged Gulls. A vast 
flock of what were primarily Ring-billed Gulls and 
California Gulls congregated on the beaches and just 
offshore near Will Rogers State Beach, Dec. 23; al- 
though accurate counts were not made, there must not 
have been less than 50,000 gulls present (DZ, MZ, 
Ep.). A Glaucous Gull was carefully identified at 
Morro Bay, Jan. 23 (AS). Single Black-legged Kitti- 
wakes were at Malibu Lagoon, Feb. 13 (EJW) and 
Morro Bay, Jan. 23 (AS). 

Doves, Pigeons, Owls.—Many thousands of Mourn- 
ing Doves were found feeding on grain in the Im- 
perial Valley during the winter. A single Band-tailed 
Pigeon was seen in the vicinity of San Diego where 
they are very rare (Jan. 3). Three Ground Doves 
were reported both at San Bernardino, Dec. 27, and 
in central Orange County, Dec. 29. Short-eared Owls 
were reported from Upper Newport Bay (2), Jan. 23 
(W. S. Emerson); San Gabriel Valley (3), Dec. 28, 
and one each at coastal (Dec. 29) and northeastern 
Orange County (Dec. 27). One Long-eared Owl was 
seen near Morro Bay, Jan. 20 (PVW) and a Pygmy 
Owl was seen near San Bernardino, Dec. 27 (fide 
Merle J. Whitney). 

Goatsuckers, Swifts, Hummingbirds.—A Poor-will 
in hibernation was kept on a porch near San Ber- 
nardino during the winter; it was not revealed 
whether this bird was a captive. Unprecedented were 
the 2 Vaux’s Swifts present in downtown San Diego 
during most of the winter. More than 5000 White- 
throated Swifts were observed over the coastal marshes 
south of Oxnard, Jan. 17 (Ep., EJW). There were 
many reports of wintering Black-chinned and Costa 
Hummingbirds coming to feeders during the winter. 
A single Allen's Hummingbird came regularly to a 
feeder in Morro Bay (AS). Only 2 Lewis’ Wood- 
peckers were reported; 1 in northeastern Orange 
County, Dec. 27, and another at Chatsworth Reservoir, 
March 5 (EJW) and prior to that on Jan. 24 (RW 
& MW). 

Flycatchers, Swallows.—Cassin’s Kingbirds seemed 
more numerous this winter with as many as 48 
counted in northeastern Orange County, Dec. 27. Win- 
tering Ash-throated Flycatchers were reported from 
Santa Barbara (1), Dec. 21 (JK); Redlands (1), 
Dec. 29; San Gabriel Valley (1), Dec. 28; and Los 
Angeles (1), Dec. 27. A small number of unidentified 
wintering Empidonax flycatchers were reported also. 
A Gray Flycatcher was identified in Balboa Park, San 
Diego, March 26 (John Bishop). At least 2 Vermilion 
Flycatchers were present near San Diego throughout 
the winter. The male Vermilion Flycatcher present for 
more than two years was still at Covington Park in 
Morongo Valley. Another was seen throughout the 
winter at Furnace Creek Ranch, D.V.N.M. (RHW). 
The appearance of two Barn Swallows, Jan. 17, near 
Point Dume is unprecented (Ep., EJW). 

Magpies, Wrens, Thrushes—How can one account 
for the sudden appearance on Mt. Washington in 
Los Angeles early in February of a single Black-billed 
Magpie? It was attracted to a cage in which another 
Black-billed Magpie (only a few days before trapped 
in the San Fernando Valley) was being kept. A Yel- 
low-billed Magpie was seen near Redlands, Feb. 14 
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(Margaret Harding). No Golden-crowned Kinglets 
were reported throughout the winter. A single Winter 
Wren came to a feeder during the winter in Mell 
Creek Canyon (fide DS). Remarkable is the report of 
a Dipper on Warm Creek within the city limits of 
Highland (DS). Robins were late in arriving in the 
lowlands. Only a few were seen before early January, 
but the flight gained momentum as the winter storms 
drove more birds south and out of the mountains, but 
it never reached major proportions. Mountain Blue- 
birds assembled by the thousands in the dry Buena 
Vista Lake bed during early winter and many hun- 
dreds more were in the coastal lowlands of Orange 
County. A single Townsend's Solitaire was found in 
northeastern Orange County, Dec. 27 (REH) and 
another came regularly to a feeder near San Bernardino 
during the winter. 

Starlings and Waxwings.—As usual large numbers 
of Starlings were reported from east of the Sierra 
Nevada. More than 200 were present in D.V.N.M. 
during the winter (RHW) and more than 350 were 
counted near China Lake, Jan. 3. Other Starling re- 
ports included 6 near Big Bear Lake, Jan. 3 (Leo 
Best); 4 near Wasco in February (GL); 40+ over 
Santa Barbara, Jan. 20, and 94 near the Santa Barbara 
Airport for several weeks prior to Feb. 28 (Waldo 
G. Abbott); and 2 in Irvine Park and 2 near Finney 
Lake, Imperial County, Feb. 13 (L.A.A.S.). It was 
generally agreed by most contributors that the flight 
of Cedar Waxwings did not commence until about 
the second week of January. Prior to that time almost 
none were to be seen. There was a large influx about 
the second week of January, but in some areas (/.e. 
San Diego) they did not become numerous until mid- 
February. Reports varied on the size of the flocks— 
some numbering in the thousands and some in the 
dozens, and so it depended upon the chance foragings 





of these birds as to the observer's impression of the 
winter flight. Generally speaking, it was better than 
most years, but some areas saw almost no Cedar Wax- 
wings at all during the season. 

Warblers—Audubon's Warblers were somewhat 
less abundant than usual. Myrtle Warblers were re- 
ported from near San Bernardino, Dec. 27—2; Loma 
Linda, Jan. 28-31; Fairmont Park, Riverside, Feb. 20 
(MJW), Point Loma Dec. 9 and Jan. 3—2 (ES). 
An American Redstart was near San Diego on Jan. 
3 and a few Wilson’s Warblers were reported during 
the winter. 

Blackbirds, Orioles, and Tanagers.—From 4-7 3ul- 
lock’s Orioles came regularly to a feeder in Santa Ana 
(Margaret Harding) and 6 reports were received 
involving about a dozen wintering Hooded Orioles. 
Yellow-headed Blackbirds were numerous about the 
stockyards near Brawley and small groups were re- 
ported from San Diego and San Bernardino. A male 
Western Tanager was near San Diego, Jan. 3. 

Finches and Sparrows.—One Black-headed Gros- 
beak was reported from San Diego, Jan. 27 (Sylvia 
Smiley, fide JEC) and 2 more were seen in the San 
Gabriel Valley, Dec. 28. Slate-colored Juncos were 
found as follows: 2, Dec. 19, Will Rogers State Park 
and 1 there on Feb. 25 (EJW); 1 at Hunter Moun- 
tain, Feb. 28 (RHW); and 1 in Irvine Park, Dec. 7 
(MJW). A Harris’ Sparrow was reported from Santa 
Monica toward the end of March (George T. Has- 
tings) and 2 White-throated Sparrows were reported: 
one between Edna and Arroyo Grande, San Luis 
Obispo County (Mabel Gillespie) and the other in 
Loma Linda, Jan. 30 (MJW). White-crowned Spar- 
rows were about normal, and Golden-crowned Spar- 
rows were more numerous than for several years.— 
ARNOLD SMALL, 3028 Cavendish Drive, Los Angeles 
64, Calif. 





WINTER BIRD-POPULATION STUDY 
Edited by Haven Kolb, Jr. 


LIST OF STUDIES 


A. North Atlantic States 
1. Slashed White Pine Forest 
2. City Park 
3. Mixed Hardwood—Hemlock Forest 


B. Middle Atlantic States 
4. Fresh-water Ponds and Shrub 

Swamp Borders 

. Floodplain Forest and Edge 

6. Mixed Farmland 

. Mixed Hardwood Forest 

. Mixed Oak Forest 

9. Mixed Hardwood Forest 

10. Mature Deciduous Foodplain Forest 

11. Upland Hardwood Forest with 
Scattered Pines District of Columbia 

2. Mixed Habitat, mainly 
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C. South Atlantic States 
13. Cultivated Field 
14. Hardwood-Softwood Forest 


North Carolina 
North Carolina 
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15. Long Leaf Pine-Turkey 
Oak Barren 
D. North Central States 
16. Fresh-water Marsh and Adjacent 


North Carolina 


Young Swamp Forest Ohio 
17. Cemetery Ohio 
18. City Park, Lagoon, Harbor, and Lake ._ Illinois 
19. Oak—Maple Forest and Forest-Edge _ Illinois 
20. Shrubby Field and Lake Illinois 
21. City Park . Iowa 
22. Cemetery Iowa 

E. South Central States 

23. Abandoned Air Field Alabama 


F. High Plains and Rocky Mountain States 


24. Mesquite Plains Texas 
25. Pifion Pine-Rocky Mountain 
Juniper Forest Colorado 
26. Open Ponderosa Pine Forest Colorado 
27. Ranch Pond in Arid Country Arizona 
G. Pacific States 
28. Scrub Oak Hillsides Oregon 
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never been designed as an analysis of the 

studies that follow. The time may well be 
ipe for an analysis of the whole series but the editor 
has neither the time nor the space for such an under- 
taking. As in previous years our function here is 
nerely to point out a few noteworthy matters by 
way of example. 

That even the major regions of the country have 
not been sampled as yet is clear, but each year intro- 
duces some new vegetational type. Of considerable in- 
terest in the present report is the count from the Long- 
leaf Pine~Turkey Oak Barren of North Carolina, for it 
represents a particular manifestation of a_ habitat 
covering a large area along the southern Atlantic coast. 
A long continuance of this study is to be hoped for, 
but experience indicates that the studies of the more 
“natural” areas are the most difficult to maintain. Yet 
the urban habitats need much more study also. We 
have two cemeteries in our reports this year, but 
consider the universal presence of this kind of 
habitat and its characteristic, largely exotic, flora in 
many different climatic regions. A battery of a dozen 
cemetery studies from a dozen major regions of the 
country would produce a most interesting set of 
comparisons. Under the voluntary and unorganized 
conditions of our enterprise we are not likely to 
happen upon such a series of reports, but the op- 
portunity for an organizer is plain. 

The use of mist nets on the abandoned airfield 
in Alabama introduces a new aspect to winter count 
techniques. Imhof’s comments on his mist—netting 
data in comparison with purely observational results 
must be thoroughly pondered by all who wish to draw 
conclusions from winter counts of bird populations. 

The high populations of “islands” of favorable 
habitat have several times been the subject of com- 
ment here. The ranch pond in arid country is probably 
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an extreme example of this. It would be desirable 
to have some measure of populations in surrounding 
unfavorable habitat, but there are technical difficulties 
associated with the very large study areas required to 
develop a meaningful count in such situations. A 
South Dakota count of a few years ago, in which 
not a single species occurred in recordable numbers, 
illustrates the point. Most of our cooperators like 
to see birds and this understandably introduces a 
bias in favor of habitats with at least fair populations. 

The minimum number of counting trips has been 
set arbitrarily at 6 but no standards can be adopted 
for the spacing of these trips. Week-end counts make, 
of course, the predominating pattern. The limits of the 
winter season were once suggested but evidence has 
accumulated that the duration of winter conditions 
varies a great deal in different places. Now Seeley 
suggests that within the period of winter conditions 
a concentration of counts will produce more reliable 
data than counts strung out through the winter period. 
With a sufficient number of counts on an established 
area this is a hypothesis that should be quite testable. 

Each reader of the following 28 winter bird-popu- 
lation studies will be struck by different impressions 
in accordance with his own interests and background. 
Certainly no attentive reader could fail to find data 
provocative of many questions, testable or otherwise. 
While the information concerning the numbers of 
birds to be found in a variety of habitats has accumu- 
lated during the years of this undertaking to a total 
of respectable magnitude, the editor, at least, is 
perennially stimulated to numerous queries such as the 
foregoing, each of which could be the basis for a 
program of research. The value of this section of 
Audubon Field Notes may be, then, rather more as 
a sketch of possibilities than as a repository of in- 
formation—HAvEN KOLB. 





1. SLASHED WHITE PINE POREST.—Loca- 
tion: About 14 mile east of Webster Corner, Lisbon, 
Maine. Size: 67 acres. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes 6:317 (1952) and 7:356-357 
(1953). Reforestation proceeding at normal ate. 
WaTeER: None, except for a brief January thaw. 
Foop: A good crop of hemlock cones and birch seeds. 
Weather: Very mild and much snow. Snow cover 
throughout period varied from 0 to 36 inches. Aver- 
age temperature through period about 28° F. (-9° 
to 48°). Coverage: Dec. 22, 23, 25, 26, 27; Jan. 31; 
Feb. 2, 7. Total: 8 trips, about 12 man-hours. Census 
(mean number of individuals followed by mean 
per 100 acres in parentheses): Black-capped Chick- 
adee, 7 (10); Pine Grosbeak, 5 (7); Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 4 (6); Evening Grosbeak, 3 
(4); Am. Goldfinch, 2 (3); Ruffed Grouse, 
1 (1); Pileated Woodpecker, 1 (1); Common Red- 
poll, 1 (1); Tree Sparrow, 1 (1); Hairy Woodpecker, 
+; Gray Jay, +; Blue Jay, +; Boreal Chickadee, 
+; Red-breasted Nuthatch, +; Brown Creeper, +; 
Northern Shrike, +; Pine Siskin, +. Average Total: 
25 birds (density, 37 per 100 acres). Remarks: Most 
of the finches were seen on the last three trips when 
finch numbers were generally higher statewide. The 


Gray Jay and Boreal Chickadee had not previously 
been reported on this count—DoucG.iass H. Morse, 
Star Route, Lisbon, Me. 


2. CITY PARK.—Location: Forest Park, New 
York City (west from 86th St. along Park Lane 
south 400 ft. into Cypress Hills Cemetery and from 
86th St. north to Park Drive, west past the “flying 
field” 400 ft. into the cemetery). Size: 22 acres 
(+2). Description of Area: Shaped roughly like 
an elongated rectangle, it is mostly a hardwood forest 
composed mainly of oak (Quercus sp.), beech (Fagus 
sp.), maple (Acer sp.), Choke Cherry and Tulip 
Trees. Sub-dominant species are Sassafras, Sweet Gum, 
Staghorn Sumac and ornamental cedars and spruce. 
The area within the cemetery is a grassy field filled 
with weeds and very few trees. TOPOGRAPHY: Situ- 
ated on moraine ridge, elevation 100 to 160 feet. 
EpGe: Rest of park is of similar habitat with excep- 
tion of a large pine grove, the rest of the cemetery and 
a reservoir. Weather: During the census period the 
temperature ranged from about 12° F. to 56° and 
the park received approximately 16 inches of 
snow. Coverage: Dec. 23, 24, 30; Jan. 3, 9, 
17, 20, 24, 25; Feb. 2, 3, 9, 10, 15. Total: 14 trips, 
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averaging 1 to 114 hours each. Census: Starling, 653 
(see Remarks); Herring Gull, 22 (see Remarks); 
Field Sparrow, 11 (50); Black-capped Chickadee, 4 
(18); Slate-colored Junco, 4 (18); Fox Sparrow, 4 


(18); Blue Jay, 2 (9); Cardinal, 2 (9); White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2 (9); Rufous-sided Towhee, 
1 (5); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (5); House Spar- 
row, 1 (5); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (5); Am. 
Crow, 1 (5); White-throated Sparrow, +; Song 
Sparrow, +; Sparrow Hawk, +; Tree Spar- 
row, +; Purple Finch, +: (1); Hairy Woodpecker, 


Brown Thrasher, +; Robin, +. Average Total: 
(excluding Starling and Herring Gull): 34 birds 
(155 per 100 acres). Remarks: This has been a 
good winter and may not be equaled for some time. 
Yet it might have been better. Starting in late De- 
cember the Park Department worked daily until the 
end of January in the census area clearing it of its 
dead trees, branches, brier patches and the like. The 
study area thus lost most of its protective ground 
cover. Woodpeckers seemed to decrease because of 
the cutting down of so many dead trees, and crows 
were decisively more abundant outside the study area, 
especially in the eastern section of the park. During 
the winter, House Sparrows are always scarce in 
Forest Park. They spend most of their time around 
buildings, backyards and wherever else there is food 
available. Fringillids, especially the Field Sparrows, 
were attracted by 1959's good weed crop. I doubt if 
the Field Sparrows or towhees would have wintered 
otherwise. Fox, White-throated and Song Sparrows 
were attracted by brush piles created by the Park De- 
partment and when these were destroyed the White- 
throated and Song Sparrows disappeared. Included 
in the Starling average is a rcost of 3000 birds and 
a record of 5900 flocking birds. For this reason I 
decided not to compute an average per 100 acres for 
them as it would be misleading. I also omitted this 
computation for Herring Gulls as they were always 
seen flying overhead —Tom Davis, JR., 8613 Eighty- 
fifth St., Woodhaven 21, N. Y. 


3. MIXED HARDWOOD-HEMLOCK FOR- 
EST.—Location: 44°19’ N., 75°27’ W.; 114 miles 
southeast of Gouverneur, N. Y. Size: 28 acres. 
Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 
9:295 (1955). Weather: Temperature (during study 
hours): extremes —5° to +34° F., average about 15°. 
General weather: Temperature averaged about normal, 
snow cover 2 inches to 4 inches until Dec. 29; on 
that date 15 inches fell; numerous light snowfalls in 
January. Snow cover 30 inches by Feb. 1. Only thaw 
during period occurred on Feb. 5 and 6. Coverage: 
bec; 38, 20, 25. 27; Jan. i, 3,8, 10, 15, 24, 29, 
31; Feb. 7. Total: 13 trips, averaging one hour each; 
all between 7:30 and 9 a.m. Census: Evening Gros- 
beak, 20 (71); Black-capped Chickadee, 6 (21); 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (4); Hairy Woodpecker, 
1 (4); Ruffed Grouse, 1 (4); Blue Jay, +; Downy 
Woodpecker, +; Am. Goldfinch, +; Brown Creeper, 
+; Sharp-shinned Hawk, +: Common Redpoll, +. 
Average Total: 29 birds (density, 104 per 100 
acres). Remarks: For the third winter, Evening Gros- 
beaks flew over the area each morning from a roost 
to the south. This species accounts for about two- 
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thirds of the population. Downy Woodpecker, She-p. 
shinned Hawk and Common Redpoll were represen ed 
by single individuals —JOHN B. BELKNAP, 92 ¢ 
ton St., Gouverneur, N. Y. 


4. FRESH-WATER PONDS AND _ SHRUB 
SWAMP BORDERS.—Location: Takanasee La‘. 
Long Branch, N. J. Size: 60 acres (25 acres of water, 
35 acres of bushy or swampy borders). Description 
of Area: Originally described in Audubon Fi-ld 
Notes 2:160-161 (1948). Most of this area has been 
made into a public Park but until this year no special 
effort was made at landscaping the area. This year a 
small crew was at work during the winter study and 
removed much of the underbush along the edge of 
the water. This project changed the cover in this 
particular area and the small land birds have had to 
move so that most of them were found in the un. 
touched area at the western end. Weather: Temper- 
ature ranged from 25° to 40° F. and averaged a few 
degrees above normal for the season. Only a small 
amount of ice on three trips. Open water was avail- 
able at all times and there was no snow on any trip 
Land food was always available but did not appear 
to be in good supply. Coverage: Jan. 4, 6, 9, 11, 16, 
19, 21, 27, 29; Feb. 1, 4, 5. Total: 12 trips, 12 hours. 
Census: FRESH-WATER PoNnps: Herring Gull, 99 
(396); Am. Coot, 28 (112); Ring-necked Duck, 21 
(84): Mallard, 20 (80): Black Duck. 11 (44); 
Great Black-backed Gull, 8 (32); Bonaparte’s Gull, 
7 (28); Am. Widgeon, 4 (16): Ring-billed Gull, 
2 (8): Pied-billed Grebe, 1 (4); Double-crested 
Cormorant, +; Lesser Scaup, +; Hooded Merganser, 
+; Iceland Gull, +. SHRUB SwAMp Borpers: Star- 
ling, 18 (51); Common Crow, 2 (6); Carolina Chick- 
adee, 2 (6); Mourning Dove, 1 (3); Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1 (3); Mockingbird, 1 (3); Myrtle Warbler, 
1 (3); Cardinal, 1 (3); Purple Finch, 1 (3); 
Slate-colored Junco, 1 (3); White-throated Sparrow, 
1 (3); Song Sparrow, 1 (3); Sparrow Hawk, +: 
Ring-necked Pheasant, +: Belted Kingfisher, +; 
Blue Jay, +; Fish Crow, +; Tufted Titmouse, 
Carolina Wren, +; Robin, +: House Sparrow, +; 
Redwinged Blackbird, +; Am. Goldfinch, +. Aver- 
age Total: Ponps: 201 birds (density, 804 per 100 
acres); SHRUB SWAMP Borpers: 31 birds (density, 
89 per 100 acres). Remarks: This year, as last, we 
delayed the start of our census until after some really 
cold weather and following what turned out to be 
the worst snow storm of the season (until March 3). 
In this way we were dealing with a fairly stable 
population. Land birds generally show a decline 
during the progress of the counts, but this year they 
seemed to show a slight increase on the later checks. 
Of the 34 species found on the first 10 counts, all but 
4 were found on more than one day. A short season 
count is probably most satisfactory. This year the 
census extended over a period of 33 days, which 
probably is too long. The cleanup program seemed 
to have little or no effect on the count this year 
as far as numbers were concerned. Most of the land 
birds except the starlings and doves tended to con- 
centrate on one unmolested spot. No new species 
was added to those found the first twelve years 
When this census was started we felt that the two 
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unts would be of mutual aid to each other. Years 
f observation seem to indicate that the surrounding 
nd has little effect on the waterbird count and that 
the presence of open water has not aided the land 
yirds. We can make an exception of the kingfisher and 
the Great Blue Heron perhaps, which can be counted 
either way. Our judgment in separating the area seems 
to be justified, even if there is some overlapping in 
the use of the territory—GeorGe M. SEELEY, 15 
l’oodrow Wilson Homes, Long Branch, N. J. 


5. FLOODPLAIN FOREST AND _ EDGE. 
Location: Northwest corner of Cranferd, New Jersey. 
Size: 31 acres (roughly rectangular). Description 
of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 12:309 (1958). 
Weather (based on U. S. Weather Bureau reports 
from Newark, N. J. Airport, about 12 miles north- 
east): The monthly average temperature (Dec. 
through Feb.) varied from 34.4° to 38° F. with a 
low of 10° and a high of 66°. Precipitation for the 
three-month period totaled 11.07 inches, with 17.9 
inches of snow. Coverage: Dec. 20; Jan. 2, 4, 17; 
Feb. 6, 12. Total: 6 trips, averaging 2.5 hours each. 
Census: Starling, 25 (81); Mourning Dove, 6 (19); 
Tufted Titmouse, 3 (10); Slate-colored Junco, 3 
(10); White-throated Sparrow, 2 (6); Mallard, 1 
(3); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (3); Blue Jay, 1 (3); 
Common Crow, 1 (3); Black-capped Chickadee, 1 
(3); Cardinal, 1 (3); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (3). Aver- 
age Total: 46 birds (density, 148 per 100 acres). 
Remarks: There were fewer occasionals this year. 
However, the number of species and individuals 
exclusive of Starlings decreased only slightly over 
previous years. For the fourth consecutive year the 
Starling population continued to build up. Flocks of 
60-70 were counted on several occasions. There was 
a large fleck of Mourning Doves present for the 
second year with as many as 15 roosting. The chicka- 
dee count was low for the second year. This year for 
the first time no Field Sparrows, Song Sparrows or 
White-breasted Nuthatches were noted—Farris S. 
SWACKHAMER, 10 Herning Ave., Cranford, New 
lersey. 


6. MIXED FARMLAND.—Location: In West 
Vincent and East Pikeland Townships near Kimberton, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania. Size: 65 acres. De- 
scription of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 9:297 
(1955). Weather: The Weather Bureau reports 
temperatures 5 per cent above normal. Temperature 
on census trips ranged from 26° to 50°. There was a 
light snowfall on Jan. 13. Coverage: Jan. 14, 23, 25; 
Feb. 1, 4, 6, 9. Census: Slate-colored Junco, 27 (42); 
Starling, 12 (18); White-throated Sparrow, 10 (15); 
House Sparrow, 9 (14); Song Sparrow, 9 (14); 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 6 (9); Common Crow, 6 
(9); Blue Jay, 3 (5); Cardinal, 3 (5); Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 2 (3); Black-capped Chickadee, 2 (3); Robin, 
2 (3); Am. Goldfinch, 2 (3); Red-tailed Hawk, 1 
(2); Mourning Dove, 1 (2); Downy Woodpecker, 
1 (2); Mallard, +; Turkey Vulture, +; Killdeer, 
+: Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; Carolina Chickadee, 
+; White-breasted Nuthatch, +; Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, +; Brown Creeper, +; Mockingbird, +; East- 
ern Bluebird, +; Common Grackle, +; Tree Spar- 





row, +; Field Sparrow, +-; Oregon Junco, +. Aver- 
age Total: 96 birds (density, 148 per 100 acres). 
Remarks: Hairy Woodpecker, Great Blue Heron, 
Sparrow Hawk and Belted Kingfisher probably over 
or in the area daily but not seen on any count. 
Fewer birds may result from increased building in the 
general area, although no habitat changes were noted 
within the census arca.—Mrs. C. K. Bryan, Box 274, 
Kimberton, Pa. 


7. MIXED HARDWOOD FOREST. Location: 
Both sides of Pickering Creek, just east of Charles- 
town, Chester County, Pennsylvania, 3 miles south 
of Phoenixville. Size: 115 acres, about 60% on pro- 
perty of Swiss Pines Park, administered by the Aca- 
demy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Descrip- 
tion of Area: Mostly a mature, second-growth forest, 
but probably never clear cut on the steeper slopes. 
A roughly rectangular 105-acre section supplemented 
by a nearly adjoining plantation of conifers, measur- 
ing 150 x 1100 ft.; bordered on the south by a young 
second-growth dogwood stand overrun with honey- 
suckle that invades the conifers at some places. The 
mature woodland is bisected by Pickering Creek, 
which varies in width from 10 to 40 ft., and aver- 
ages two ft. in depth. The wooded slopes rise steeply 
from creek level at 170 feet, where Pickering Dam 
Road roughly parallels the stream, to an elevation of 
375 feet. The dominant trees on the steeper, north- 
facing slope average about 80 feet in height and about 
2 feet DBH (diameter breast high). The dominant 
trees are Tulip (Liriodendron tulipfera), Beech 
(Fagus grandifolia), and Red Oak (Quercus borealis 
maxima), with an understory of Dogwood (Cornus 
florida), Black Birch (Betula lenta), and Hornbeam 
(Carpinus caroliniana). The south-facing slope sup- 
ports a stand of trees averaging 65 feet in height and 
about 114 feet DBH. The dominant trees are Tulip, 
White Ash (Fraxinus americanus), White Oak 
(Quercus alba), and Hickory (Carya spp.). Dominant 
along the streamside are Buttonwood (Platanus oc- 
cidentalis) and Beech with an understory of Dog- 
wood, Hornbeam, Sassafras (Sassafras albidum), 
Bladdernut (Staphylea trifolia), and  Spicebush 
(Lindera Benzoin). Several areas, totaling nearly ten 
acres, are overgrown with Japanese Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera japonica) and to a lesser degree by Ori- 
ental Bittersweet (Celastrus orbiculatus), Wild Grape 
(Vitis aestivalis), Virginia Creeper (Parthenocissus 
quinquefolia), and Poison Ivy (Rhus toxicodendron). 
The stand of conifers, planted in 1939, is composed 
of homogeneous blocks of Red Pine (Pinus resinosa), 
White Pine (Pinus strobus), Norway Spruce (Picea 
Abies), and European Larch (Larix decidua) 
planted six to ten feet apart and now providing dense 
cover. EpGe: Most of the census area is surrounded 
by open fields, or, for several hundred feet by 
scattered roadside houses; the north slope is bordered 
by deciduous woods and two small pine plantations. 
Foop: There was an abundance of bittersweet, honey- 
suckle, and poison ivy fruit, which persisted through 
the census period but became depleted later. Seeds of 
buttonwood were abundant; the supply of coniferous 
seeds was meager. Two small feeding stations at 
houses along the road drew birds chiefly from inside 
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the census area. Weather: Mean temperature during 
the 48-day census period was 34.5° F., slightly above 
normal (extremes: 5° on Dec. 24, 58° on Jan. 3). 


Subnormal temperature prevailed from mid-Febru- 
ary to mid-March. Precipitation of 5.36 inches 
was slightly below average. There was snow 
on the ground only on the first trip. Cover- 
age: Dec. 24, 31; Jam. 23, 26, 27, 30; Feb. 
2, 3, 6, 9. Total: 10 trips, averaging 314 
hours each, between 8:30 A.M. and 4:30 p.M. Census: 
Common Grackle, 88 (77); Robin, 34 (30); Com- 
mon Crow, 13 (11); Slate-colored Junco, 13 (11); 
Black-capped Chickadee, 13 (11); White-throated 
Sparrow, 12 (10); Mourning Dove, 9 (8); Tufted 
Titmouse, 6 (5); Starling, 6 (5); Cardinal, 6 (5); 
House Sparrow, 6 (5); Am. Goldfinch, 6 (5); Ring- 
necked Pheasant, 6 (5); Eastern Bluebird, 4 (3); 
Downy Woodpecker, 4 (3); Purple Finch, 3 (3); 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3 (3); Carolina Wren, 3 
(3); Canada Goose, 3 (3); Blue Jay, 3 (3); Hairy 
Woodpecker, 3 (3); Song Sparrow, 2 (2); Red- 
tailed Hawk, 1 (1); Turkey Vulture, 1 (1); Belted 
Kingfisher, 1 (1); Winter Wren, 1 (1); Mocking- 
bird, 1 (1); Long-eared Owl, 1 (1); Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, 1 (1); Myrtle Warbler, 1 (1); Cedar Wax- 
wing, 1 (1); Brown Creeper, 1 (1); Hermit Thrush, 
1 (1): Great Blue Heron, +; Killdeer, +; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, +; Red-breasted Nuthatch, +; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, +; Tree Sparrow, +; Fox 
Sparrow, +; Rufous-sided Towhee, +; Evening Gros- 
beak, +. Average Total: 166 birds (density 144 per 
100 acres), excluding Common Grackle and Canada 
Goose. Remarks: Flocks of grackles totaling 125 on 
Feb. 6 and 750 on Feb. 9 probably were from a 
winter roost about 10 miles to the west; they did not 
alight in the survey area but have been reported feed- 
ing in woodlands a few miles away. The Canada 
Geese, numbering 27, flew through the valley on 
Feb. 9. The Hermit Thrush, towhee, bluebird, Robin, 
most of the sparrows, finches, and wrens, and the 
Ring-necked Pheasant and Mockingbird used the 
honeysuckle tangles as shelter throughout the winter. 
They utilized also the brush piles which have been 
concentrated in several areas in the woods. The ever- 
grecn plantation data were included in the total figures 
because the area seemed to function chiefly as a noc- 
turnal roost for Robins, Mourning Doves, and Slate- 
colored Juncos, and served only as temporary shelter 
for other birds disturbed during their feeding in the 
contiguous dogwood-honeysuckle area. It is true, how- 
ever, that the only records for Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch (1) and Golden-crowned Kinglet (3) were 
from the conifers and that 2 Long-eared Owls and a 
Sharp-shinned Hawk were seen only in this area. But 
like the Red-tailed Hawk and Turkey Vulture, these 
predators doubtless fed over a much wider territory. 
Robins reached a peak of 130 on Feb. 2, feeding 
for several days on several large, heavily fruited 
American Holly trees about 200 feet from their coni- 
fer roost. At other times the number of Robins 
encountered averaged about 20—CuHar.es E. Monr, 
Swiss Pines Park, R.D. 1, Malvern, Pa. 


8. MIXED OAK FOREST.—Location: On the 


Loch Raven watershed of the Baltimore Bureau of 
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Water Supply, 1.5 miles, course 330°, from Lich 
Raven Station, Baltimore County, Maryland. Size: 
40 acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Fi./d 
Notes 10:293 (1956) and 12:310 (1958). The 8 
acres burned in 1958 developed a heavier stand of 
herbaceous plants than last year in those portions 
where the kill of the overstory trees was greatest. This 
affected about half of the burned area where the 
canopy was more than 50% destroyed. Crews that 
removed the dead timber were not very efficient in re- 
moving dead trees and, further, most of the material 
cut was left on the ground. Sprouts from woody 
plants, the aerial parts of which had been fire-killed, 
continued growth in 1959. There were no noticeable 
changes in the unburned area. Foop: Seeds from the 
weedy growth of the burned area seem to have been 
largely used up before the census period. A large 
growth of fungi on the abundant slashings may be of 
indirect food significance. There was a very heavy 
crop of acorns, especially from the Chestnut Oak 
(Quercus Prinus). Fruits of Viburnum acerfolia were 
sparse. Weather: During the 43-day study period 
there was only one day on which the temperature 
failed to rise above: freezing, and 17 nights on which 
the temperature failed to fall below freezing. The 
temperature ranged from 14° to 62° F. Precipitation 
was a little above normal. Snow occurred only in 
flurries. Coverage: Dec. 27, 31; Jan. 3, 9, 17, 24, 31; 
Feb. 7. Total: 8 trips averaging about 100 minutes 
each. Census: Tufted Titmouse, 3 (8): Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 2 (5); Downy Woodpecker, 2 (5); 
Carolina Chickadee, 2 (5); White-throated Sparrow, 
2 (5); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (3); White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1 (3); Winter Wren, 1 (3); Carolina 
Wren, 1 (3); Brown Creeper, +; Robin, +; Cardi- 
nal, +; Slate-colored Junco, +. Average Total: 15 
birds (density, 38 per 100 acres). Remarks: No 
species occurred on all 8 trips. The Red-bellied and 
Downy Woodpeckers and the Tufted Titmouse oc- 
curred on 7 trips; White-breasted Nuthatch on 6; 
Carolina Chickadee on 4; Hairy Woodpecker, Carolina 
Wren, and White-throated Sparrow on 3; and the 
Winter Wren on only 2. Birds on the burned area 
were tabulated separately but since no significance 
could be seen in the separate data the whole 40 
acres are considered here as a unit—HaveN KoLs, 
The Natural History Society of Maryland, 2101 Bolton 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


9. MIXED HARDWOOD FOREST.—Location: 
Calvert County, Maryland, northwest of Plum Point 
and one mile inland from Chesapeake Bay between 
State Routes 263 and 261. Size: 28 acres. Descrip- 
tion of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 13(3):333 
(1959). This wooded area, which is cut by numerous 
ravines and has a low area in the center, was studied 
for the first time last year. Weather: A majority of 
the days during the census period were clear. It 
rained on seven days and a 5-in. snow fell on another. 
Temperatures were generally above normal. There 
were only two periods, each of about a week's dura- 
tion, during which below freezing temperatures 
occurred at night. The temperature on census days 
varied between 36° and 47° F. The small creek flowed 
freely and considerable water stood in the bottom area. 
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(overage: Jan. 5, 9, 31; Feb. 21. The four trips 
craged 1 heur and 34 minutes and started between 
::00 A.M. and noon. Census: White-throated Spar- 
w, 23 (82); Cardinal, 18 (64); Myrtle Warbler, 
(29); Carolina Chickadee, 7 (25); Cedar Wax- 
ing, 6 (21); Tufted Titmouse, 5 (18); Red-bellied 

Woodpecker, 3 (11); Downy Woodpecker, 3 (11); 

Carolina Wren, 3 (11); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3 

(11); Am. Goldfinch, 2 (7); Red-tailed Hawk, 1 

(4): Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1 (4); Yellow-bellied 

Sapsucker, 1 (4); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (4); Com- 

mon Crow, 1 (4); Brown Creeper, 1 (4); Winter 

Wren, 1 (4); Robin, 1 (4); Evening Grosbeak, 1 

(4); Purple Finch, 1 (4); Rufous-sided Towhee, 1 

(4); White-breasted Nuthatch, +; Ruby-crowned 

Kinglet, ++; Slate-colored Junco, +; Song Sparrow, 

Average Total: 92 birds (density 329 per 100 
acres). Remarks: A total of 3 Turkey Vultures and 
| Black Vulture occurred over the area. Birds were 
generally more abundant this year than last year. 

The White-throated Sparrow and Cardinal were again 

the mest abundant species and occurred on every 

trip as did the Red-bellied Woodpecker, Downy 

Woodpecker, Carolina Chickadee, Tufted Titmouse, 

Carolina Wren, and Myrtle Warbler. Species recorded 

this year but not last year were Red-tailed Hawk, 

Yellow-shafted Flicker, White-breasted Nuthatch, 

Winter Wren, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Evening Gros- 

beak, Purple Finch, Rufous-sided Towhee, Slate- 

colored Junco, and Song Sparrow. The high Cedar 

Waxwing count was due to a single flock. The wocd- 

peckers except for the Hairy increased over last year 

as did Carolina Chickadee, Tufted Titmouse, Carolina 

Wren, Cedar Waxwing, Myrtle Warbler, Cardinal, 

and Am. Goldfinch. The Common Crow, Robin, and 

White-throated Sparrow showed a decrease. Flocking 

was very pronounced on each trip this year, unlike 

last year, and a majority of the species reccrded 
were involved. A single rabbit occurred and many 
tracks of opossums were found.—JOHN H. Faces and 

Davip H. FAes, 1917 Elkhart St., Silver Spring, Md. 


10. MATURE DECIDUOUS FLOODPLAIN 
FOREST.—Location: Glen Echo, Maryland, 214 
miles northwest of the District of Columbia, between 
the C. and O. Canal and the Potomac River. Size: 
i4.1 acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes 2:153-156 (1948). The land is a fairly flat 
strip along the river, supporting a heavy growth of 
deciduous hardwoods 80 to 100 feet high. Weather: 
Mean January temperature, 38.2° (2.0° above nor- 
mal); January precipitation, 2.66 in. (0.58 in. below 
normal). Coverage: Dec. 19; Jan. 1, 9, 16, 17, 21, 
23; Feb. 4. The 8 trips averaged 2.6 hours and 
occurred between the hours of 7:00 and 11:25 A.M. 
Census: Starling, 32 (73); Carolina Chickadee, 28 
(63): Tufted Titmouse, 13 (29); Am. Goldfinch, 
10 (23); Cardinal, 8 (18); Downy Woodpecker, 7 
(16); Carolina Wren, 7 (16); Purple Finch, 5 (11); 
Slate-colored Junco, 5 (11); Common Crow, 4 (9); 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, (7); Blue Jay, 3 (7); 


3 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2 (5); Brown Creeper, 2 
(5); Song Sparrow, 2 (5); Turkey Vulture, 
1 (2); Pileated Woodpecker, 1 (2); Mocking- 
bird, 1 (2); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (2); 





White-throated Sparrow, 1 (2); Red-shouldered 
Hawk, +; Sparrow Hawk, +; Mourning Dove, 
+; Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +: Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, +; Myrtle Warbler, +; Field Sparrow, +. 
Average Total: 136 birds (density, 308 birds per 
100 acres). Remarks: Seen on the water near the 
area: Great Blue Heron, Mallard, Black Duck, Com- 
mon Merganser, Killdeer, Ring-billed Gull, Belted 
Kingfisher. The total of 136 birds per trip is con- 
siderably higher than last year's total of 82 and also 
well above the average total of 67 for 10 of the 11 
years, 1948-1958. If a curve were fitted to the observa- 
tions over the thirteen-year period, the 1960 value 
would represent an abrupt and probably significant 
rise, although up to last year the curve seemed to 
show a rough cyclic variation. The 1960 rise is only 
partially traceable to differences in the conditions 
under which walks were taken. A study of the condi- 
tions over the past five years shows that total birds 
per trip varies with time of day, temperature, and 
observer. The largest number of birds is recorded 
for walks starting between 8 and 9 A.M. and at 
temperatures of 30° to 39° rather than 20° to 29°, 
most walks being made in the temperature range of 
20° to 39°. Analysis also suggests consistent differ- 
ences between three equally experienced observers over 
the past five years, differences in conservatism of esti- 
mation of incidence. This year's walks, however, were 
comparable to last year’s in temperature and observers 
They were taken earlier, on the average, but the 
pronounced difference still appeared for walks taken 
at comparable times. It is therefore believed that the 
1960 increase represents population changes of two 
types. First, a number of species, sporadic in their 
occurrence on the area, all reached a peak this year. 
These are the Am. Goldfinch, Purple Finch and Slate- 
colored Junco. Second, there was an increase in 
permanent residents, especially Common Starlings and 
Carolina Chickadees. Species that increased less 
dramatically were the Carolina Wren, Cardinal, Tufted 
Titmouse, Blue Jay and Song Sparrow. Similar in- 
creases were noted in the 1959 breeding census of this 
area. This tract may therefore be showing a genuine 
population increase, associated at least in part with 
loss of nearby suitable habitat during the construction 
of a highway across the canal. This highway was 
begun in 1958 and construction is still going on.— 
Joan H. Criswe_t (compiler) and James MIpDLE- 
TON, Audubon Naturalist Society of the Central At- 
lantic States, 202 Benjamin Franklin Station, W ashing- 
ton 4, D. C. 


11. UPLAND HARDWOOD FOREST WITH 
SCATTERED PINES.—Location: Rock Creek Park, 
Washington, D. C., lying south of Military Road and 
west of Rock Creek. Size: 80 acres. Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes 2:153-156 (1948) 
{ Weather: See study No. 10.] Coverage: Jan. 9, 16 
(2 trips), 23 (3 trips), 26, 27, 30, 31; Feb. 2, 8 
and 13. The 13 trips averaged 2.44 hours and cc- 
curred between 7:30 A.M. and 1:30 p.M. Census: 
Carolina Chickadee, 18 (23); Tufted Titmouse, 15 
(19); Slate-colored Junco, 13 (16); White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 7 (9); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 5 (6); 
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Blue Jay, 4 (5); Common Crow, 4 (5); Downy 
Woodpecker, 3 (4); White-throated Sparrow, 3 (4); 
Turkey Vulture, 2 (3); Carolina Wren, 2 (3); 
Cardinal, 1 (1); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (1); 
Brown Creeper, 1 (1); Robin, 1 (1); Black 
Vulture, +; Red-tailed Hawk, +; Mourning Dove, 
+; Winter Wren, +; Mockingbird, +; Eastern 
Bluebird, +; Golden-crowned Kinglet, +; Starling, 
+; Purple Finch, +; Am. Goldfinch, +; Rufous-sided 
Towhee, +. Average Total: 80 birds (density, 100 
birds per 100 acres). Remarks: This year the popu- 
lation is higher than ever before. Last year, after a 
steady decrease from 1953 to 1957 followed by a 
steady increase, the population nearly equaled the 
previous high point for 1953. The increase this year 
is associated with a high point for Slate-colored 
Juncos. These birds are at their highest concentra- 
tion for this area. It is probable, however, that the 
increase is associated with more than a chance varia- 
tion in juncos, since a number of other species have 
been showing what may prove to be a genuine trend 
upward. These are the Carolina Wren, Carolina Chick- 
adee, Tufted Titmouse, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Blue 
Jay, and White-throated Sparrow. No species is tend- 
ing definitely to decrease. It is possible that this up- 
ward trend of population is associated with extensive 
building activities which have, especially since 1958, 
destroyed other suitable habitat near the census area. 
Observations in future years may determine whether 
this interpretation is correct—JOHN H. CRISWELL 
(compiler), MORGAN GILBERT, JOSEPH E. KING, 
ROBERT L. PYLE, HARRIET SUTTON, and JOSEPHINE 
WALKER, Audubon Naturalist Society of the Central 
Atlantic States, 202 Benjamin Franklin Station, W ash- 
ington 4, D.C. 


12. MIXED HABITAT, MAINLY DECIDU- 
OUS FOREST.—Location: Central portion of 
Glover-Archbold Park, Washington, D. C. Size: 35 
acres. Description of Area: Mixed stages of succes- 
sion, from apparently climax Beech groves to recently 
open old field. Two main types of upland deciduous 
woods predominate, those dominated by Beeches, and 
those where Tulip Trees and oaks predominate. Hick- 
ories, Black Walnuts, and some maples also are com- 
mon. The stream valley trees are mainly Sycamore and 
Tulip Tree, with ironwoods, hackberry, and dogwoods. 
A few Virginia Pines are coming into the old field 
area, among the Pampas Grass. An older clearing on 
the west slope is a tangle of mulberries, locusts, and 
small shrubs. In the valley floor, and in many hillside 
areas, honeysuckle and Poison Ivy make dense tangles. 
(This bird study is being done as part of a survey of 
the Park from all possible angles, and we have not 
yet completed the botanical studies to the point where 
we can give the usual detailed and exact description 
of the plant cover). The park is a long, fairly narrow 
area, surrounded by the city of Washington. To the 
east, densely-inhabited sections, mainly apartment 
houses, are found, and to the west, single-house resi- 
dential sections. Weather: During the study period 
the weather was near normal temperature, somewhat 
drier than usual. January average temperature was 
38.2° F., normal 36.2° precipitation was 2.66 inches, 
normal 3.24. Temperatures recorded on trips ranged 
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from 28° to 52° F. No snow fell in this period. 
Coverage: Jan. 1, 4, 9, 10 (2 trips), 14, 17 (3 
trips), 22, 23, 24 (2 trips), 26, 27, 29, 30 (2 trips), 
31; Feb. 6, 9, 12, 14. Total: 23 trips, between 7.30 
A.M. and 5:30 P.M., averaging 1.2 hours each. Many of 
these were partial coverage only; those giving full 
coverage averaged 2 hours each. Total hours, 27.75. 
Census: Tufted Titmouse, 20 (57); White-throated 
Sparrow, 20 (57); Common Crow, 15 (43); Caro- 
lina Chickadee, 15 (43); Starling, 15 (43); Bob. 
white, 11 (31); Robin, 10 (29); Purple Finch, 10 
(29); Slate-colored Junco, 10 (29); Am. Goldfinch, 
8 (23); Blue Jay, 6 (17); Cardinal, 6 (17); Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 5 (14); Downy Woodpecker, 
5 (14); Carolina Wren, 5 (14); Barred Owl, 4 (11); 
Fish Crow, 3 (9); Mourning Dove, 2 (6); White. 
breasted Nuthatch, 2 (6); Mockingbird, 2 (6); Tur- 
key Vulture, 1 (3); Red-tailed Hawk, 1 (3); Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 1 (3); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1 
(3); Pileated Woodpecker, 1 (3); Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1 (3); Brown Creeper, +; Rufous-sided Tow- 
hee, +. Average Total: 180 birds (density, 514 
birds per 100 acres). Remarks: The high number of 
individuals may be’ attributed to the dense cover and 
large amounts of foods available to birds in winter in 
this park. The whole park is about 100 acres in 
extent, and even more individuals have been noted in 
other sections, apparently attracted there by two large 
winter feeding stations maintained this year. Two 
pairs of Pileated Woodpeckers are known to live in 
the Park area as a whole, and two pairs of Barred 
Owls. Visitors to the area included Sparrow Hawk, 
Ring-billed Gull, Eastern Bluebird, and Song Spar- 
row. Observers commented on the extreme scarcity of 
Brown Creepers in comparison with former years. 
Flocks of Robins ranging from 102 to 122 were seen 
flying over the area——SHIRLEY A. BriGGs (compiler), 
MorGAN GILBERT, JOSEPH E. KiNG, Davin G. 
NICHOLS, ROBERT L. PYLE, and HARRIET A. SUTTON, 
Audubon Naturalist Society of the Central Atlantic 
States, 202 Benjamin Franklin Stat., Washington 4, 
Dt. 


13. CULTIVATED FIELD.—Location: One 
mile west of North Wilkesboro, North Carolina. Size: 
150 acres. Description of Area: Fully described in 
Audubon Field Notes 12:311 (1958). Weather: 
During the census period temperature ranged from 
18° to 74° with a mean of 44.29°. Precipitation 
amounted to 7.62 inches with one 2-inch snowfall. 
Coverage: Jan. 8, 13, 20, 28; Feb. 1, 4. Total: 6 
trips, averaging 214 hours each. Census: Common 
Crow, 50 (33); Eastern Meadowlark, 48 (32); Star- 
ling, 37 (25); Mourning Dove, 33 (22); Field Spar- 
row, 19 (13); Purple Finch, 7 (5); Song Sparrow. 
6 (4); White-throated Sparrow, 3 (2); (Prairie) 
Horned Lark, 2 (1); Am. Goldfinch, 2 (1); Slate- 
colored Junco, 2 (1); Robin, 1; Eastern Bluebird, 1: 
Cardinal, 1; Savannah Sparrow, 1; Vesper Sparrow, 
1; Marsh Hawk, +; Sparrow Hawk, +; Killdeer, +: 
Eastern Phoebe, +. Average Total: 2114 (density, 
143 per 100 acres). Remarks: The 110 acres of corn 
were harvested late after some breakage of stocks so 
there was more waste than usual. Neither disking 
nor plowing was done. This left more food than in 
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the 1958-59 season when both were done. The winter 
p pulation this season exceeded that of the 1957-58 
season by 20 individuals per trip and the density per 
100 acres by 21. The adjoining one hundred in corn 
was harvested by swine. The crop may not have been 
as good as that of the preceding season and was eaten 
earlier. Sterile eggs from chicken hatcheries were 
scattered on the ground, bringing Common Crows and 
Starlings in numbers; they also visited the census area. 
Horned Larks and Savannah Sparrows were present in 
more than usual numbers, while the Vesper Sparrow 
was present for the first time in winter. Twenty-eight 
(Prairie) Horned Larks, present on Feb. 4, were not 
counted as they apparently were migrants. They were 
seen to fly over the winter resident birds and only a 
few feet above them, but there was no intermingling. 
The winter population of the 1959-60 season exceeded 
that of 1958-59 by 137 birds per trip and the density 
per 100 acres by 92.—WeENDELL P. SmitH, North 
Wilkesboro, N. C. 


14. HARDWOOD-SOFTWOOD FOREST.— 
Location: North Wilkesboro, North Carolina. Size: 
{0 acres. Description of Area: Tract fully described 
in Audubon Field Notes 8:280-281 (1954), except 
that the area has been doubled on each side. There 
has been no change since the winter of 1958-59 except 
that resulting from natural reforestation. Weather: 
Temperatures ranged from 18° to 74° with a mean 
of 44.29°. Precipitation during the census period 
amounted to 7.62 inches with one 2-inch snowfall. 
Coverage: Jan. 5, 11, 19, 25; Feb. 3, 8. Total: 6 
trips, averaging 214 hours per trip. Census: Common 
Crow, 14 (35); Rufous-sided Towhee, 8 (20); Tufted 
Titmouse, 7 (18); White-throated Sparrow, 4 (10); 
Carolina Chickadee, 3 (8); Carolina Wren, 3 (8); 
Robin, 3 (8); Blue Jay, 2 (5); Purple Finch, 2 (5); 
Barred Owl, 1 (3); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1 (3); 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (3); Winter Wren, 1 
(3); Hermit Thrush, 1 (3); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (3); 
Song Sparrow, 1 (3); Mourning Dove, +; Pileated 
Woodpecker, +; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, +; Downy 
Woodpecker, +; Red-breasted Nuthatch, +; Brown 
Creeper, +; Mockingbird, +; Golden-crowned King- 
let, +; Starling, +; Myrtle Warbler, +; Cardinal, 
+; Slate-colored Junco, +; Field Sparrow, +. Aver- 
age Total: 53 (density, 133 per 100 acres). Re- 
marks: There has been an increase from the low 
population of the winter of 1958-59. The average 
total for that season was 47 with a density of 118 per 
100 acres. The population is still much lower than 
in the 1957-58 count when the average total was 70 
with a density of 175 per 100 acres. With the pro- 
gress of reforestation, food supply for some species 
has decreased. Weeds have almost disappeared and 
Open spaces are practically gone. Wild fruits were 
not abundant but hickory nuts, beechnuts, and acorns 
were plentiful—WeENDELL P. SmitH, North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C. 


15. LONG LEAF PINE-TURKEY OAK BAR- 
REN.—Location: One mile east of Greenfield Lake, 
Wilmington, New Hanover County, North Carolina. 
Size: 28 acres. Description of Area: A fairly open 
barren of Long Leaf Pine (Pinus palustris), and Tur- 
key Oak (Quercus laevis). The dominant tree is the 





Long Leaf Pine which averages about 35 feet in height 
and one foot DBH (diameter breast high). The Tur- 
key Oak averages 15 feet in height and 214 inches 
DBH. The entire tract is made up of about 60% 
Long Leaf Pine and 40% Turkey Oak. The ground 
cover is rather sparse with wire grass (Aristida 
striata) dominating. The other plants that compose 
the understory are in the following order of decreas- 
ing abundance: Low shrubby form of Myrica, Broom- 
sedge (Andropogon), Saint John’s Wort (Hyperi- 
cum), Dwarf Huckleberry (Gaylussacia), Gerardia 
(Gerardia), Running Oak (Quercus pumila), and 
Daisy-Fleabane (Erigeron). Two types of non-flower- 
ing plants are present in the area. They are Selaginella, 
commonly known as sand-hill “‘lichen,’’ and Reindeer 
Lichen. In many places the Reindeer Lichen and the 
Selaginella form a partnership with the Reindeer 
Lichen in the center of the Selaginella. The scientific 
names of the plants are taken from Coker's, “Trees of 
the Southeastern States,” and Dr. B. W. Well’s 
“Natural Gardens of North Carolina.” TOPOGRAPHY: 
Slightly rolling. Elevation: 32 feet. EpGe: Area sur- 
rounded by similar habitat on all sides. The nearest 
edge is a distance of approximately 600 yards. 
Weather: Temperature ranged between 45° and 70° 
F. during the census period. The precipitation during 
the period was slight except for two days of heavy 
rain on Feb. 4 and 5. Coverage: Jan. 13, 17, 20, 25, 
30; Feb. 10. Total: 6 trips with a total of 8 man- 
hours. Census: Robin, 6 (21); Eastern Meadowlark, 
5 (18); Myrtle Warbler, 3 (11); Brown-headed Nut- 
hatch, 2 (7); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2 (7); Pine 
Warbler, 1 (4); Sparrow Hawk, +; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, +; Red-shouldered Hawk, +. Additional 
species seen flying over the census area include 4 Star- 
lings and 3 Common Egrets. Average Total: 19 
birds (density, 68 per 100 acres). Remarks: The 
Eastern Meadowlarks seen in the area were from the 
edge of the barren, but they were seen in the census 
area on 3 out of the 6 trips. As they were seen on the 
ground in the census tract and were apparently search- 
ing for food, I feel that they should be included as 
wintering birds on the tract. Two small flocks of 
Robins were seen in the area on 2 different trips, 
while on the other trips only 2 or 3 birds were seen. 
It is worthy of note that there are 5 dead trees in the 
area, which contributed to the presence of flickers. 
A pair of Brown-headed Nuthatches was building a 
nest in one of these dead trees during the latter part 
of the count period.—GreG Massey, 2219 Oleander 
Drive, Wilmington, N. C. 


16. FRESH-WATER MARSH AND ADJA- 
CENT YOUNG SWAMP FOREST.—Location: 
Delaware Dam Wildlife area, 4 miles north of Dela- 
ware, Troy Township, Delaware County, Ohio. Size: 
Approximately 36 acres. Description of Area: A 
willow-cattail marsh grading into a young swamp 
forest at northern end, surrounded by open, weedy 
fields. Fully described by Cox in Audubon Field Notes 
10:295-296 (1956). In the present census, as in the 
previous three, an open area comprising about 6 acres 
at the southeastern corner of the original tract was 
omitted. Weather: According to data from the 
weather station at Delaware, Ohio, in comparison to 
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the average monthly temperature as computed for the 
years 1936 through 1955, December and January were 


i.8° and 2.8° F. respectively, above average and 
February was 1° F. below average. There was one inch 
or more of snowcover on only one trip (Dec. 21). 
The marsh was frozen on 4, and partly frozen on the 
remainder of the trips. Coverage: Dec. 21; Jan. 2, 
25, 29, 31; Feb. 13. Trips were taken between 10:45 
A.M. and 3:15 P.M. and averaged one hour and twenty- 
seven minutes in length. Census: Tree Sparrow, 51 
(142); Cedar Waxwing, 8 (22); Song Sparrow, 8 
(22); Rusty Blackbird, 4 (11); Marsh Hawk, 1 (3); 
Sparrow Hawk, 1 (3); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (3): 
Black-capped Chickadee, 1 (3); Carolina Chickadee, 
1 (3); White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (3); Rough- 
legged Hawk, +; Mourning Dove, +; Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, +; Horned Lark, +; Common Crow, +: 
Tufted Titmcuse, +: Redwinged Blackbird, +; Am. 
Goldfinch, +. Average Total: 77 birds (density, 215 
per 100 acres). Remarks: Cedar Waxwings were 
seen on'y on Feb. 13 (ficck of 46). Cardinals were 
noticeably absent. The marsh was well filled during 
the census period.—ROpDERICK A. SUTHERS, 129 Gris- 
wold St., Delaware, Ohio. 


17. CEMETERY.—Location: St. Joseph Cemetery, 
Rapid Run and Greenwell Roads, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Size: 20 acres (square, 311 yards paced). Descrip- 
tion of Area: Closely cut grass, many tombstcnes. 
Several narrow drives traverse the plot. There are 
many trees but most of them stand alcne. The trees 
in order of decreasing abundance are: Arborvitae 
(Thuja sp.), Sugar Maple (Acer saccharum), Nor- 
way Maple (Acer platanoides), Red Cedar (Juniperus 
virginiana), yew (Taxus sp.), Box Elder (Acer 
negundo), Silver Maple (Acer saccharinum), Hack- 
berry (Celtis occidentalis), Norway Spruce (Picea 
abies), Beech (Fagus grandifolia), American Elm 
(Ulmus americana). Here and there are several vari- 
eties of flowering shrubs and small evergreens. Names 
from Ohio Trees by Dean and Chadwick. TopoGra- 
PHY: Gently rolling upland. EpGe: Area surrounded 
by similar habitat. Weather: During the census 
period the temperature ranged from 11° to 65° with 
a daily mean of 38°. Light snow covered the ground 
on 6 days. Coverage: Dec. 20, 25, 30, 31; Jan. 1, 
10, 24, 31; Feb. 6. Total: 9 trips, averaging 1 hour 
each. Census: Starling, 3 (15); Carolina Chickadee, 
1 (5); Robin, 1 (5); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (5); Am. 
Crow, 1 (5); Sparrow Hawk, +; Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +; Downy Wood- 
pecker, +; Blue Jay, +; Tufted Titmouse, +; Brown 
Creeper, +; House Sparrow, +; Cardinal, +; Slate- 
colored Junco, +; Song Sparrow, +. Average Tocal: 
7 (density, 35 birds per 100 acres). Remarks: Very 
little food was evident—PauL X. HELLMAN, 1030 
Coronado Ave., Cincinnati 38, Ohio. 


18. CITY PARK, LAGOON, HARBOR, AND 
LAKE.—Location: Jackson Park, Chicago, Illinois. 
Census area bounded roughly by Hayes, Richards, and 
Marquette Drives and Lake Michigan. Size: 68 acres 
(water, 46 acres; land, 22 acres.) Description of 
Area: An open city park area with many well-spaced 
mature trees 50 to 80 feet in height. The ground 
cover consists of 80% closely cut lawn; 18% low 
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shrubs, mostly along the lagoon and the north «nd 
of the area; and a small patch of Commen Thistle 
(Cirsium) and Sunflower (Helianthus) which has 
taken hold on some exposed grcund next to the 
lagoon. The shrubs have been trimmed back to about 
two feet except in two places where eight-foot thickets 
have been allowed to grow. Mock-orange (Philadel- 
phus coronarius) almost entirely dominates the shrub- 
bery. The most abundant trees are Black Willow (Sulix 
nigra), Cottonwood (Populus deltoides), and Amecri- 
can Elm (Ulmus americana). Other trees in the area 
include Common Catalpa (Catalpa bignonioides), 
Honey Locust (Gleditsia triacanthos), B'ack Locust 
(Robinia Pseudo-Acacia), Tree-of-Heaven (A/slanthus 
itissima), and White Mulberry (Moras alba). Scien- 
tific names of plants taken from Gray's Manual of 
Botany, 8th ed. The lagoon is bordered by dirt shore- 
line except for some boat moorings on the west side. 
An island is located at the south end of the lagoon. 
The lagoon has a 15-foot wide entrance to the yacht 
harbor which is enclosed by stone walls on_ three 
sides and dirt on the south end. A 25-foot wide 
entrance leads into Lake Michigan. The harbor en- 
trance and the water immediately outside are protected 
from NNE winds by a stone pier which juts 75 yards 
out into the lake. No emergent vegetation grows in 
the lagoon or the harbor at any time of the year. 
EpGE: The area is bordered by a golf course on the 
south and west, mud flats and similar terrain on the 
north, and the lake cn the east. The ccast is sandy 
to the north of the harbor and rocky to the south. The 
golf course and mud flats are separated by highways. 
The census area is split in half by a_ highway. 
TopoGRAPHY: Elevation, 590 feet. The area slopes 
30 feet from the north end to the south end, with 
steep banks on the north end of the lagoon. The 
lagoon is shallow along the shore with an average 
depth of 10 to 20 feet in the middle. The harbor 
averages depths of 20 to 30 feet with no shallow 
water. Weather: Unusually mild weather kept all 
the water in the vicinity completely open into January. 
By the middle of January the lagoon, harbor, and 
lake (open water 400 yards off-shore) were frozen 
except for occasional patches of open water. The ice 
began breaking on Jan. 28, and by Jan. 30, the lake 
and 70% of the harbor were open. On Feb. 2, a NE 
wind clogged the harbor and shoreline with broken 
rafts of ice, but a pocket of water remained open 
in the harbor. There was very little snow in Decem- 
ber, and late January. There was no snow on the 
census dates and temperatures ranged frem 25° to 
58° F. Coverage: Dec. 27, 30; Jan. 1, 27, 28, 30, 
31; Feb. 2. Total, 8 trips averaging 2 hcurs each. 
Census (population densities computed on water 
acreage for the first 10 birds, and on land acreage for 
the last 6 birds): WatTER: Common Goldeneye, 18 
(39); Herring Gull, 11 (24): Mallard, 3 (7); Red- 
breasted Merganser. 2 (4); scaup (sp.), 1 (2): 
Bufflehead, 1 (2); Common Merganser, 1 (2); Ring- 
billed Gull, 1 (2); Am. Coot, +; Belted Kingfisher, 
+. LaANpb: Black-capped Chickadee, 2 (9); Slate- 
colored Junco, 2 (9); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (5); 
Common Crow, 1 (5); White-breasted Nuthatch, +: 
Tree Sparrow, +. Average Total: Water: 38 birds 
(density, 83 per 100 acres): LAND: 6 birds (density. 
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per 100 acres). Remarks: The Common Golden- 
and Herring Gull were the only regular birds, 
great fluctuations occurred in their numbers. 
censities for all water birds depended on ice condi- 
ns. There was a greater concentration in open 
atches when ice was predominant, but when there 
was no ice the birds would spread out over the lake. 
The population densities are representative of pro- 
tected harbors and inlets along Lake Michigan, but 
they are somewhat high for stretches of exposed 
shoreline. The juncos, chickadees, and Tree Sparrows 
occurred in flocks on one or two dates. Best dates for 
the water birds were Jan. 1, and Feb. 2. Best date 
for land birds was Jan. 27.—STEVEN H. GREENE, 
1232 E. 57th St., Chicago, Il. 


19. OAK—-MAPLE FOREST AND FOREST- 
EDGE.—Location: 6 miles northeast of Champaign, 
Illinois. Size: 55-acre forest plus 1.25 miles of edge. 
Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 
2:151-152 (1948). Coverage: Dec. 19, 26; Jan. 2, 
9; Feb. 20. Total party-hours: 1314. Census: Forest- 
INTERIOR SPECIES: Red-headed Woodpecker, 23+ 
(42); Downy Woodpecker, 8 (15); Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 5 (9); Hairy Woodpecker, 3 (5); 
Tufted Titmouse, 3 (5); Carolina Wren, 2 (4); 
Great Horned Owl, 1 (2); White-breasted Nuthatch, 
1 (2); Brown Creeper, 1 (2); Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, +. Forest-EpGE Species (individuals per mile 
in parentheses): Mourning Dove, 38+ (30); Star- 
ling, 38 (30); Tree Sparrow, 15 (12); Slate- 
colored Junco, 13 (10); Ring-necked Pheasant, 11 
(9); Blue Jay, 10 (8); House Sparrow, 4 (3); 
Cardinal, 4 (3); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 3 (2); Bob- 
white, 2 (2); Song Sparrow, 2 (2); Red-tailed Hawk, 
1 (1); Common Crow, 1 (1); Robin, 1 (1); Am. 
Goldfinch, 1 (1). Average Total: Forest-INTERIOR: 
{7 birds (density, 85 per 100 acres); Forest-EpGE: 
144 birds (density, 115 per mile) —S. CHARLES 
KENDEIGH, Champaign, II. 


20. SHRUBBY FIELD AND LAKE.—Location: 
Red Hills Recreational Area, near Sumner, Illinois. 
Size: 40 acres northeast of Red Hill Lake plus 20 
acres of lake and lake edge. [Total acreage of 60 used 
in computing densities as in past years——Ep.] 
Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 
12:312-313 (1958). Weather: Maximum mean temp- 
eratures on count days averaged 39°, which was 8° 
above normal. Precipitation in the form of rain 
amounted to 1.5 inches in January. Water was open. 
Coverage: Dec. 24; Jan. 3, 11, 24; Feb. 7, 8, 9 
and 10. Total: 8 trips averaging 114 hours each. 
Census: Tree Sparrow, 18 (30); Slate-colored Junco, 
11 (18); Mourning Dove, 7 (12); Blue Jay, 2 (3); 
Bobwhite, 2 (3); Common Crow, 2 (3); meadowlark 
{sp.], 2 (3); Carolina Chickadee, 1 (2); Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 1 (2); Cedar Waxwing, 1 (2); Am. Gold- 
finch, 1 (2); Red-tailed Hawk, +; Marsh Hawk, +; 
Belted Kingfisher, +; Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +; 
Downy Woodpecker, +; Horned Lark, +; Brown 
Creeper, +; Carolina Wren, +; Mockingbird, +; 
Robin, +; Eastern Bluebird, +: Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, +; Common Starling, +; Cardinal, +-; Field 
Sparrow, +; Song Sparrow, +. Average Total: 48 
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birds (density, 80 per 100 acres). [1959 density 
(Audubon Field Notes 13:336), inadvertently com- 
puted on basis of 40 acres, should have been 77 birds 
per 100 acres——Ep.}—Mr. and Mrs. CHESTER 
SCHERER and Mrs. Howard SHAW (compiler), 
R.R. #2, Olney, Ill. 


21. CITY PARK.—Location: Des Moines, Iowa. 
Size: 33 acres. Description of Area: See Audubon 
Field Notes 9:302 (1955). Weather: After the cold- 
est November in 70 years, December was mild, but 
cloudy and damp with only 35% of possible sunshine. 
January had average temperature but was the wettest 
on record. Following several rainy days there was a 
4-inch snowfall on the 14th followed by 6 inches on 
the 18th. This lasted through the month. February 
was warm with some thaw, but almost no precipita- 
tion for the 8 days to date. Temperature during hours 
of the census varied from —4° to 35°, with a mean 
of 21° F. Coverage: Dec. 6, 19, 20; Jan. 1, 2, 3, 9, 
10, 16, 17, 23, 24, 30, 31; Feb. 6, 7. Total: 16 trips, 
all between 9 and 10:15 A.M., averaging one hour 
each. Census: House Sparrow, 5 (15); Black-capped 
Chickadee, 4 (12); Tufted Titmouse, 3 (9); White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2 (6); Downy Woodpecker, 2 
(6); Starling, 2 (6); Red-headed Woodpecker, 2 
(6); Slate-colored Junco, 1 (3); Blue Jay, 1 (3); 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1 (3); Hairy Woodpecker, 
1, (3); Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; Cardinal, ++; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, +; Brown Creeper, +; 
Robin, +; Am. Goldfinch, +; Common Crow, +. 
Average Total: 24 birds (density, 72 per 100 acres). 
Remarks: The number of species, 18, and the average 
number of individuals are the same as those for the 
5-year averages of previous censuses. This was the 
second time in 4 years that Blue Jays have been 
counted for more than a “plus,” and the first time 
in the 6-year period for Red-headed Woodpeckers. In 
recent years practically all individuals of these species 
have left by the end of November, but the abundance 
of acorns seems to have kept both here in some num- 
bers despite the exceptionally cold November. Last 
year's report, Audubon Field Notes 13:336, showed 
the effect of temperature and sky cover on the num- 
ber of individuals seen during 5 winter population 
studies. The number of trips made during the current 
study (16) is too small to be broken down into temp- 
erature groupings, but when divided between clear 
days and cloudy days, the comparison between the 
5-year average and the present study is so close that 
it must be considered coincidental. The number of 
individuals seen on clear days from 1954-1955 to 
1958-1959 inclusive was 1657 in 56 trips for an 
average of 29.6; this time 209 individuals were seen 
in 7 trips for a 29.9 average. The figures for cloudy 
days are 23 per trip for the past 5 years, and 21 for 
the count just made -—WoopwarD H. Brown, 4815 
Ingersoll Ave., Des Moines 12, Iowa. 


22. CEMETERY.—Location: Glendale and Ma- 
sonic Cemeteries (contiguous), Des Moines, Icwa. 
Size: 102 acres. Description of Area: See Audubon 
Field Notes 13:337 (1959). Weather: See Census 
#21. Coverage: Dec. 20; Jan. 2, 10, 17, 24, 31. 
Total: 6 trips, totaling 15 hours. Census: Common 
Redpoll, 25 (25); Bobwhite, 18 (18); Common 
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Crow, 15 (15); Slate-colored Junco, 12 (12); Cardi- 
nal, 8 (8); House Sparrow, 7 (7); Common Starling, 
4 (4); Black-capped Chickadee, 3 (3); Blue Jay, 2 
(2); Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (1); Tree Sparrow, 
+; Am. Goldfinch, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +. Aver- 
age Total: 95 birds (density, 93 per 100 acres). Re- 
marks: The flock of redpolls, which originally totaled 
38, was always found feeding upon catkins in a 
grove of Gray Birches. The flock gradually dwindled 
to 10 on Jan. 24 and was not found on the 31st. No 
trips were taken near dusk as it had been found last 
year that the area was extensively used as a roosting 
area. For this reason results are not comparable to 
last year’s results when two trips were taken near 
dusk. For example, the flock of crows roosting on the 
area had increased from 65 to 85 but the census 
figure is lower this year because the crows were 
present in the roost only once. If the roosting crows 
were eliminated, the figure for both years would be 
1. This is also the reason for the absence of the Cedar 
Waxwings and the virtual absence of the Am. Gold- 
finches from this year's census.—ROBERT E. G. Nor- 
TON, M.D., 101644 Pleasant St., Des Moines 14, 
Towa. 


23. ABANDONED AIR FIELD.—Location: 
Roberts Field, Sect. 32, T17S8, R3W, Birmingham, 
Alabama (Alabama, Birmingham Coal District Map, 
USGS). Size: 20 acres, roughly rectangular, the center 
of a 100-acre field. Description of Area: See Audu- 
bon Field Notes 10:298 and 427 (1956). CHANGES: 
A 7-foot Red Mulberry (Morus rubra) has sprung 
up in the center of the tract, a few greenbriers (Smilax 
sp.) were located, and also an unknown shrub; these 
are the only evident woody plants on the tract. Fire 
ant mounds on the tract are reduced from a high of 
10 to 4 or 5 without spraying. The only mowing in 
1959 was very late and included about 6 acres of the 
southern part which is used frequently for flying 
kites and model airplanes. Thus for most of the 
winter the tract consisted of about 7 acres of short 
(less than 6 inches) turf, completely bare in some 
places, and 13 acres of Broomsedge (Andropogon 
virginianum) 3 feet high. This created an edge and 
may account for the greater variety of bird species in 
the present census. This advanced in seral stages 
by allowing the Broomsedge to mature was no doubt 
responsible for the large influx of Field Sparrows and 
possibly other species such as Short-billed Marsh 
Wren. On Jan. 12, 5 acres immediately west of the 
tract were burned, and in February about 7 of the 
13 acres of tall broomsedge on the tract also were 
burned. Weather: The first half of January 1960 
was warm and dry, but a cold spell from the 19th 
to the 25th inclusive (daily minima below 32° F. 
for 7 consecutive days) and a rainy spell from the 
28th to 31st ended the month close to normal. The 
mean daily temperature of 44.7° F. was 0.5° below 
normal, extremes 73° on the 14th and 13° on the 
23rd; number of hours of temperature 32° or lower, 
124 or 17% which is about normal. (In my opinion, 
this is a rather critical factor in the winter survival of 
birds that are primarily insectivores.) Precipitation was 
4.97 inches, all rain, an excess of 0.08 inches. Highest 
wind velocity in gusts, 52 m.p.h.; fastest mile, 38. 
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Sunshine, 35% of possible. February was colder 
(—4.1°) and drier (—2.01 inches) than normal and 
included the only snow of the winter, 2.3 inches in 
the 14th and 15th. Coverage following this sevcre 
weather showed no noticeable mortality or emig:a- 
tion, except possibly the Le Conte’s Sparrow. Cover- 
age: Dec. 26; Jan. 5, 6, 8, 9, 14, 15, 16, 17, 25, 
26, 28, 29. Total: 13 trips, plus 3 additional follow- 
up trips in February, mostly 6 to 9 A.M. and 3 to 7 
P.M. and totaling 22 hours (January only). Mist nets 
were used on all trips except Dec. 26, Jan. 29, and 
Feb. 15. Census: FEEDING AND ROOSTING ON TRACT: 
Savannah Sparrow, 209 (1045); Eastern Meadowlark, 
65 (325); Field Sparrow, 27 (135); Killdeer, 5 
(25); Swamp Sparrow, 4 (20); Short-billed Marsh 
Wren, 2 (10); Song Sparrow, 2 (10); Bobwhite, 
1 (5); Am. Woodcock, 1 (5); Grasshopper Sparrow, 
1 (5); Le Conte’s Sparrow, 1 (5). Average Total: 
318 birds (density, 1590 per 100 acres). FEEDING 
ONLY ON TRACT: Starling, 10 (50); Robin, 5 (25); 
Redwinged Blackbird, 4 (20); Sparrow Hawk, +; 
Common Snipe, +; Barn Owl, +; Horned Lark, +; 
Water Pipit, +. Average Total: 19+ birds (density, 
95+ per 100 acres). ROOSTING ONLY ON TRACT: 
Mourning Dove, 1 (5). Remarks: During January, 
8 mist nets were set up on 6 dates at about 4 P.M. 
and left up until 8 A.M. the next day. These were at 
6 locations planned to give a reasonably adequate 
sample of small ground birds on the tract. Of 87 
Savannah Sparrows handled, 29 were already banded 
which indicates that 1/3 (29/87) of the January 
population was netted. Thus the January population 
was 87 times 3 or 261 birds which I estimated spent 
eight-tenths of their time on the tract. I therefore 
concluded that the tract supported 209 Savannah 
Sparrows. Actual close estimates totaled 1280 birds 
in 13 trips or 99 birds on the tract, which indicates 
I was underestimating or not flushing all the birds, 
probably both. From Oct. 5, 1959 to Jan. 31, 1960 I 
banded 299 Savannah Sparrows and netted 18 returns 
from last winter. Also netted on the tract in January 
1960 were: Field Sparrow, 44; Swamp Sparrow, 7: 
Song Sparrow, 4; and Grasshopper Sparrow, 1 (3 
additional Grasshopper Sparrows in February). The 
Grasshopper Sparrow was banded March 25, 1959, 
re-netted June 7 as a singing male on breeding ter- 
ritory, and netted again on Jan. 14 and 29. All cap- 
tures were within 100 feet; thus this adult male Grass- 
hopper Sparrow is spending the winter on his breed- 
ing territory. On the warm, still evenings on Jan. 14 
and 28 the Am. Woodcock engaged in courtship 
flight over the tract. On Jan. 16 the Barn Owl was 
seen in the car headlights coursing over the broom- 
sedge, and on Jan. 29 before dawn an unknown force, 
probably this bird, ripped out the apper two shelves 
of one of the nets. A major difficulty in any census is 
the counting of secretive species, of which this tract 
had a good share. Dawn and dusk coverage and the 
use of mist nets—which are very effective in crepus- 
cular hours—added much information but only served 
to show the need for more data. For instance, one 
morning I observed a Short-billed Marsh Wren pass 
through the one-inch mesh of the nets six times in as 
many minutes. Eastern Meadowlarks are generally 
powerful enough to walk out of the nets and I 
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usually capture and band one out of every six that 
hic the nets; Le Conte’s Sparrow has so far com- 
pleicly eluded the nets. Examination of birds for fat 
incicated that they built it up during periods of warm 
weather and had very little of it immediately follow- 
ing very cold periods—THomMas A. IMHoF, 307 
381) St., Fairfield, Ala. 


24. MESQUITE PLAINS.—Location: Four miles 
east of Midland, Midland County, Texas, on Terry 
Elkin’s farm. Size: 33 acres. Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes 13:339 (1959). Because of 
good rainfall the past year, and because no cattle 
graze in the area, a good growth of bunch grass now 
covers this field. The only tumbleweeds remaining 
grow in the piles of blow sand around each shrub. 
Weather: Temperature ranged from 18° to 75° 
during the census period. Almost three inches of 
rain fell from Jan. 1 to Feb. 10, an unusual amount 
for this time of year. The only snowfalls occurred 
on Feb. 11 and 15. Coverage: Jan. 15, 21, 27; Feb. 
5, 13, 14. Total man-hours: 10. Census: Lark Bunting, 
23 (69); Western Meadowlark, 18 (54); Horned 
Lark, 8 (24); Savannah Sparrow, 7 (21); Marsh 
Hawk, 3 (9); White-necked Raven, 2 (6); Cassin’s 
Sparrow, 1 (3); Loggerhead Shrike, 1 (3); Vesper 
Sparrow, 1 (3); Red-tailed Hawk, +; Long-billed 
Curlew, +; Burrowing Owl, +; Cactus Wren, +; 
White-crowned Sparrow, +. Average Total: 64 
(density, 194 per 100 acres). Remarks: The growth 
of grass on the area is probably responsible for the 
presence of the Cassin’s Sparrows. They were seen on 
four trips, with a maximum count of three on one 
trip. Since this inconspicuous species is so hard to 
find, it is possible that its density is more than three 
per hundred acres. Lark Buntings, Western Meadow- 
larks, and Marsh Hawks were seen on every trip. 
With the possible exception of the Cassin’s Sparrows, 
no individual fed entirely within the census tract; 
there was much movement to and from adjacent 
areas—ANNE LESASSIER, FRANCES WILLIAMS (com- 
piler), c/o City Carrier 102, Midland, Tex. 


25. PINON PINE-ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
JUNIPER FOREST.—Location: 0.5 mile from the 
beginning of the Rampart Range Road, Garden of 
the Gods, Colorado Springs, Colorado. Size: 22.5 
acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes 11:305 (1957). Weather: Daily mean temp- 
erature, 30° F., which is about normal; extremes 
66° and —4°. Precipitation, in the form of snow, 
.17 inch. Winds were more frequent and stronger 
than last winter. (Weather data are from the Weath- 
er Bureau station at Peterson Field, 10 miles east 
of the count area. Owing to the location of the study 
area in the foothills, precipitation was probably a 
little greater than the above figure indicates). Cover- 
age: Dec. 20, 27; Jan. 9, 23; Feb. 9, 10. Total: 6 
trips. Census: Robin, 6 (27); Oregon Junco, 4 (18); 
Scrub Jay, 3 (13); Mountain Chickadee, 3 (13); 
Townsend's Solitaire, 3 (13); Black-billed Magpie, 
1 (4); Common Bushtit, 1 (4); Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1 (4); Black-capped Chickadee, +; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, +; Cassin’s Finch, +; Gray- 
headed Junco, +. Average Total: 22 birds (density, 
98 per 100 acres). Remarks: As was true throughout 





the region, there were fewer birds during the census 
period than last winter. Juncos, especially, were in 
short supply, on some dates not even being recorded 
in the area. A large flock of Robins was in the 
woodland in February, but only individuals had been 
seen earlier in the winter. Scrub Jays and Townsend's 
Solitaires continued, consistently, to be the most 
representative winter residents. The chickadees, nut- 
hatches, bushtits, and kinglets occurred, as usual, in 
species association groups. The winter's windier 
weather probably accounted in part for reduction of 
bird activity in the area. Funds for this field study 
were made available by the Colorado College Re- 
search Committee —RICHARD G. BEIDLEMAN, Zoology 
Dept., Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


26. OPEN PONDEROSA PINE FOREST.—Lo- 
cation: Seventeen miles northeast of Colorado Springs 
and five miles north of Falcon, El Paso County, Colo- 
rado, on the Ayer Ranch, Sect. 12 and 13, T12S, 
R65W (Colorado, Elbert Quadrangle Map, USGS). 
Size: 75 acres, roughly rectangular. Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes 13:338 (1959). 
Weather: There are no weather stations near this 
area, so data from Colorado Springs have been used. 
It should be emphasized that the Black Forest weather 
is much less moderate than that of Colorado Springs, 
with much more snow. Daily mean temperature, 30% 
F., which is about normal; extremes 66° and —4°. 
Precipitation, in the form of snow, .17 inch. Toward 
the end of the period the ground in the area was 
generally covered and drifts exceeded two feet. The 
streams and pond were frozen for most of the period. 
Winds were more frequent and stronger than last win- 
ter. Coverage: Dec. 22, 30; Jan. 3, 10, 24, 31; Feb. 
7, 8. Total: 8 trips. Census: Pigmy Nuthatch, 4 (5); 
Black-billed Magpie, 2 (3); Mountain Chickadee, 2 
(3); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (1); Rough-legged Hawk, 
+; Golden Eagle, +; Sparrow Hawk, +; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, +. Average Total: 9 birds (den- 
sity, 12 per 100 acres). Remarks: There was a 50% 
decline in bird activity in this area over last winter 
and a much greater decline over the previous winter. 
No juncos were seen, and the species recorded ap- 
peared to be residing outside of the census area and 
simply moved through periodically. Plant food was at 
a minimum, but signs of mammals, especially Cotton- 
tails and Tuft-eared Squirrels, were common. It is not 
surprising, then, that half of the bird species encoun- 
tered were transient predators, as is often true in open 
Ponderosa Pine forests having little ground cover. 

This woodland is an almost pure stand of Pon- 
derosa Pines, and it is not unusual to have low popu- 
lation densities of birds in such climax stands, espe- 
cially if they are relatively isolated. The population 
this year, however, was even lower than one would 
anticipate, and it is difficult to determine specifically 
why. On the one hand, bird populations throughout 
the region were generally lower than ordinary this 
winter. It seems highly probable, though, that bird 
populations in the Black Forest, an eastward extension 
of the montane coniferous forest into the Great Plains, 
are controled by environmental conditions, especially 
involving weather and food availability, in the moun- 
tains to the west. More field work needs to be done to 
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investigate this possibility. I am indebted to the Colo- 
rado College Research Committee for funds to carry 
out this field study—RICHARD G. BEIDLEMAN, Zoo- 
logy Dept., Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


27. RANCH POND IN ARID COUNTRY.— 
Location: Section 25, T23S, R13E, about 3 miles 
north of the city limits of Nogales, Arizona. Size: 
1214 acres. The pond occupies about 3 acres of the 
area. Description of Area: The pond, located in the 
center of the census plot, is no deeper than 3 feet; 
there are no plants growing in it or around its edges. 
Mesquite (Prosopis juliflora) 90%, willow (Salix 
sp.) 8%, Cottonwood (Populus deltoides) 2%. The 
cottonwoods grow near the earth dam on the north 
side of the pond, while the willows are scattered 
throughout the dam drain-off area. At no place on 
the census plot are the mesquites so dense that they 
prevent the growth of grama grass; they are absent 
only from the edges of the pond and from the drain- 
off area on the north side of the pond. This drain-off 
area supports heavy grass and weed growth. Near the 
southeast edge of the pond is a feed trough for cattle 
which was in use during the entire census period. The 
census area is level, having no ravines and just a slight 
sandy wash. Elevation: 3780 ft. EpGE: Mesquite and 
grama grass slopes surround the area on 3 sides; the 
remaining side is bordered by a heavily traveled 
highway. Weather: The temperature ranged from 
14° to 75° F. during the census period. A two-week 
period of cold weather, beginning Dec. 29, was said 
to be unusually severe for the area. Precipitation 
amounted to 5.21 inches, falling as rain and light 
snow during the two weeks of cold weather. The 
entire surface of the pond was not frozen at any time 
during the census period although the edges were 
occasionally covered with a thin coating of ice early 
on cool mornings. Coverage: Dec. 26, 27, 28, 29, 
31; Jan. 2, 3, 9, 17, 23, 30, 31; Feb. 7. Total: 13 
trips, averaging 45 minutes each. Census: Least 
Sandpiper, 24 (192); House Finch, 21 (168); Ves- 
per Sparrow, 14 (112); Chipping Sparrow, 7 (56); 
Lark Sparrow, 6 (48); Green-winged Teal, 4 (32); 
Gambel’s Quail, 4 (32); Lawrence’s Goldfinch, 4 
(32); White-crowned Sparrow, 4 (32); Killdeer, 3 
(24); Mourning Dove, 3 (24); Western Meadowlark, 
3 (24); Pyrrhuloxia, 3 (24); Black Phoebe, 2 (16); 
Vermilion Flycatcher, 2 (16); Mountain Bluebird, 2 
(16); Water Pipit, 2 (16); Audubon’s Warbler, 2 
(16); Brown Towhee, 2 (16); Black-throated Spar- 
row, 2 (16); “Empidonax’’ Flycatcher, 1 (8); Be- 
wick’s Wren, 1 (8); Curve-billed Thrasher, 1 (8); 
Crissal Thrasher, 1 (8); Ruddy Duck, +; Sparrow 
Hawk, +: Common Snipe, +; Bonaparte’s Gull, +: 
Red-shafted Flicker, +; Gila Woodpecker, +; Lad- 
der-backed Woodpecker, +; Say’s Phoebe, +; Mexi- 
can Jay, +; Common Raven, +; Verdin, +; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, +; Loggerhead Shrike, +; Starling, 
+; Lark Bunting, +; Brewer's Sparrow, +. Average 
Total: 118 birds (density, 944 per 100 acres.) Re- 


marks: The pond and the area surrounding it attra. < 
birds from the dry, mesquite-covered slopes that a 
so typical of south-central Santa Cruz County. Thee 
are numerous ponds scattered among the rolling hil 

most of them, however, despite the fact that their 
edges are not so barren as the edges of the pond 
censused, do not support an equally high population. 
The proximity of the censused pond to several ranch 
houses perhaps accounts for the increased density of 
birds; this means the warnings of the No Trespassing 
signs are usually heeded by the boys with the pellet 
guns. Most of the birds were observed in the grasses 
and weeds that grow among the mesquites on the 
census plot. The Vermilion Flycatchers, Black Phoebes, 
and Audubon’s Warblers were always seen around the 
pond edge or on protruding branches in the center of 
the pond.—BiL_t Harrison, Box 82, Nogales, Ariz. 


28. SCRUB OAK HILLSIDES.—Location: Bear 
Creek Valley, Phoenix, Oregon. Size: 25 acres. De- 
scription of Area: Scattered groves of mostly virgin 
oaks, roughly rectangular in shape and covering roll- 
ing hills near Bear Creek. The dominant trees average 
about 60 ft. in height and about 114 ft. DBH (di- 
ameter breast high). The dominant trees in order of 
their decreasing abundance are: Oregon White Oak 
(Quercus garryana); California Black Oak (Q. Kel- 
loggii). Names of plants are taken from Eliot, Forest 
Trees of the Pacific Coast. TopoGRAPHY: Rolling 
foothills; elevation 1520 ft. EpGe: Similar, except 
eastern edge which is a dormant field. Weather: 
During the census the temperature ranged from about 
26° to 55°. There was a wide variety of weather 
from 40 m.p.h. gusty winds to calm clear days. Cov- 
erage: Jan. 2, 10, 16, 30; Feb. 6, 9. Total, 6 trips, 
averaging 134 hours each. Census: Golden-crowned 
Sparrow, 16 (64); Oregon Junco, 15 (60); Lesser 
Goldfinch, 10 (40); Western Bluebird, 9 (36); House 
Finch, 7 (28); Ring-necked Pheasant, 5 (20); Star- 
ling, 4 (16); Red-shafted Flicker, 2 (8); Acorn 
Woodpecker, 1 (4); Bewick’s Wren, 1 (4); Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 1 (4); Rufous-sided Towhee, 1 
(4); Brown Towhee, 1 (4); Killdeer, +; Sparrow 
Hawk, +; Marsh Hawk, +; Mourning Dove, +; 
Scrub Jay, +; Plain Titmouse, +; Myrtle Warbler, 
+; White-crowned Sparrow, +; Song Sparrow, +. 
Average Total: 73 birds (density, 292 per 100 acres). 
Remarks: Lesser Goldfinch and House Finch were 
in mixed flocks. The wintering Golden-crowned Spar- 
rows were usually accompanied by White-crowned 
Sparrows and one or two Rufous-sided Towhees or 
Brown Towhees. The Western Bluebirds and Bush- 
tits [population of this species not given—Ep.] 
occurred in single-species flocks. Abundance of mistle- 
toe berries accounted for the large numbers of West- 
ern Bluebirds. The species marked (+) were mostly 
just passing through. FLETCHER FisH, CURT HARrRIsS 
and RALPH BROWNING (compiler), Box 253, Phoenix, 
Oreg. 





REQUEST FOR 


INFORMATION 


The reproductive biology of the cardinal has been under study in this area for six years. I wish now to 
compare local data with data from elsewhere in the species’ range. For this purpose I am soliciting information 
on extreme dates of nesting, frequency of nests in different months, clutch-size with dates, nesting sites, amount 
of cover available for first nests. Details of the study will be supplied to anyone interested in helping me.— 


Dr. D. M. Scott, Department of Zoology, University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada. 
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